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EDITORIAL 


I. SCOPE OF THIS STUDY. 


This issue is an end and a beginning. 


AN END: In the course of the last ten years, this periodical has 
studied religious education in many countries: the steppingstones 
and stumbling blocks, spirit, organization... It is sufficient to consult 
our decennial tables (1956, No. 1) to find the surveys of the whole sub- 
ject or the complementary articles and chronicles. All this information 
forms the basis of this number, although it also extends to recent re- 
searches. 

We do not intend here to sum up the contents of all the articles and 
chronicles. 

On several occasions — notably for the preparation of the special 
number: ‘* State Schools and Christian Education’? (1950, 1) — 
we have benefited from the collaboration of our Orthodox or Protestant 
brethren ; we have also had the opportunity of considering the prety of 
Islam and to take an interest in the religious formation of children and 
adolescents who honour God without being consciously attached to 
Christ. In this issue we shall limit ourselves — explicitly at least — 
to Catholic religious formation. But, when dealing with a country or 
continent, we shall often consider the problem from the point of view 
of all Christian culture, or even of all religious culture. Illiteracy, for 
instance, does not only affect Catholic religious formation. 

Second limitation: it has seemed better not to accumulate mono- 
graphs, but to specialize in particular countries or continents, either 
because they manifest more vitality or, at least, take the initiative in 
improvements which others will soon copy, or because their influence 
in the modern world gives more weight to their example and furthers 
their progress, or again, because their spiritual needs merit special 
attention. Our choice has been: in Europe, France and Germany ; 
in America, the United States and Latin America; in Asia, India, 
Japan and two other regions of the Far East, the Philippines and 
Hong-Kong. The ‘* Missions ”’ in general are the subject of an article 
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which is applicable in various ways to different countries in Africa 
and Asia. 

We intend this issue to be also a beginning : even for the countries 
discussed, a fortiori for the others, we hope to provide detailed informa- 
tion which will appear regularly in the international chronicle and will 
one day make it possible to publish a survey of the whole in which each 
country will have its place. We thank all those who will be kind enough 
to contribute to this work. 


2. CATHOLICS IN THE WORLD. 


Take a map of the world in which the regions are differentiated 
according to the percentage — high or low — of baptized Catholics 
in proportion to the total population: 1% (and under), 5%, 40%, 
90 Y,,,0ver 90 Y, (see-Map 1) *. 

First fact: in the greater part of the world, the baptized Catholics 
represent more than 1% of the population. Elsewhere, outside Latin 
America and some European countries — Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Ireland, Belgium, Lithuania — the percentage is below 90%. In 
France, Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Canada, it is between 
40 %, and 90 %. Although high, it does not rise to 40 % in the United 
States. In immense regions: Russia, China, Japan..., there is not 
one Catholic per hundred inhabitants, often not even one per thousand. 

This first glance does not, however, permit us to perceive the exact 
truth, nor above all to envisage the future evolution. Take the second 
map, in which each country is given an area proportionate to its popu- 
lation ? and see the place occupied by the last named. The vast regions 
in which the baptized Catholics are a minute minority are precisely 
those of vast demographic extent. A more serious fact is that in some 
of these countries, the Catholic Church ts persecuted ; there and elsewhere, 
atheistic propaganda has full sway. 

No doubt, the sight would be rather more comforting if we were to 
consider all Christians (we will come back to this later). Yet we must 
face the fact that the majority of mankind does not know Jesus Christ 
and does not share by baptism in the Paschal Mystery. Sad, yes. An 
occasion for scandal or dejection? No. ** The growth of the Church, ”’ 
wrote Fr. de Montcheuil, ‘‘ Is a continual preparation for Christ... 
Christ continues to come and to penetrate mankind.’ But, He counts 
on the collaboration of His disciples for this slow penetration. 


1 We thank Professor G. H. L. Zeegers, Director of the Dutch « Katholiek Sociaal- 
Kerkelijk Instituut », for permission kindly given to reproduce the map. 
* This map was drawn up by M. Jules Gérard-Libois. 
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Are Catholics ** equipped ’” — it is St. Paul’s metaphor — to be 
the witnesses of Christ and the radiation of His Person? Or must we 
fear for their simple perseverance in a world in which the social struc- 
tures are rapidly changing, in which the current of ideas is not stopped 
by any frontier ? 


3. SURVEY OF CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS FORMATION IN THE WORLD. 


We must agree upon the meaning of words. The formation of which 
we are thinking aims high. It tends to the development of faith: adher- 
ence of the mind illuminated by grace, a free and personal commit- 
ment in the community of believers in order to extend the kingdom of 
God upon earth. 

A work of tact and respect, if ever there was one. We cannot substitute 
ourselves, either for God Who has the initiative of the call, nor for the 
creature whose response cannot be dictated. Authentic faith is a gift 
of God, received at baptism and destined to grow thanks to divine in- 
terventions. Far from helping its progress, any human pressure hinders 
it. The law of our collaboration in the growth of faith in our brothers 
has not changed since the coming of Christ: He bore witness by His 
words, but especially by H1s life, totally submissive to the Father, and 
His outward testimony gained the hearts which the Father touched 
in their depths ; He has gathered round Him the men whom He wanted 
in the divine intimacy and this community, founded in charity, was 
the best support of the disciples’ faith and the most efficacious attraction 
for those outside. Personal testimony, community of charity: that is 
above all what the faith of the baptized expects of Christian educators 
and educative milieux; family, parish, schools, ‘ Movements’ for 
youth or adults. 

Does it find these conditions encouraging its spread nowadays ? 


Tue Famity. — In the missions, not much dependence is placed 
on the recently converted parents as regards the religious education of 
their children. Some missionaries, however, are asking whether it 
would not be a good thing, even for the perseverance and spiritual 
progress of these adult neophytes, were they to take more interest in 
the religious formation of their children. 

A more surprising thing is that, in countries which have been Chris- 
tian for a long time, many parents do not realize their responsibilities 
and their noble mission. In the United States, in Germany, in France, 
and elsewhere, this abdication in favour of the school or parish ts fre- 
quently to be found. At a time when State control of schools is being 
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extended, it is dangerous to count solely or too much on them for 
religious formation. The Church in China is acquiring this unhappy 
experience. 

It is urgent to awaken the sense of responsibility among neglectful 
parents to suggest definite aims and the appropriate means for attain- 
ing them. 

There is, however, one very pleasing revival which augurs well for 
the future: young couples are grouping themselves into communities 
to live their Christian life more intensely ; they understand that they 
owe to their children the testimony of a life impregnated with Chris- 
tianity and an atmosphere favourable to the development of the theolo- 
gical virtues. 


Tue Parisu. — The climate and influence of parishes varies very 
much from one country to another. Because of their extent, population 
and heterogeneity, many have ceased sufficiently to represent the Church 
in a particular place and to constitute an effective ** community ” 
of faith, prayer and charity. Sociologists suggest repartition, taking 
into account the geographical, historical and social factors. 

This problem brings with it that of the clergy to administer the pa- 
vishes. The scarcity of vocations has a terrible effect on the religious 
life in some countries, not to mention continents, like Latin America. 
There must be a campaign for vocations, and also a better distribution 
of the available priests. 

But these *‘ structural’? aspects — however wide — are perhaps 
not the most important. Many Christians identify the Church with 
Hierarchy, and the parish with the parochial clergy. It is urgent to 
show what the parish really is: a hierarchic community of priests 
and laity, together responsible for the souls in a district. The whole 
parish should be * on the mission: ” if tt is not, the faith of the children 
and adolescents is deprived of the support which it normally finds in 
that of the adults ; if it is not, the catechumens and neophytes are never 
** introduced ’’ into the Church. 

At the same time, the whole parish ought to understand its triple 
mission better: kerygmatic, sacramental, pastoral. This mission is 
the priest's special duty, and he ought to be relieved of secondary tasks 
in order to develop his interest in catechesis, preaching, liturgical 
functions. 

If wt 1s to be hoped that fervent parishes formed *‘ on the human 
scale” should multiply, this cannot be brought about rapidly everywhere. 
Smaller communities: groups of neighbours, families, professional 
men, have a role of welcome and support to fill. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 
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& oe SCHOOL. — Under the heading of ** Education, ’’ the 

reliminary Report on the social situation in the world, ”? published 
by the United Nations in 1952, contains statistics concerning the 
degree of instruction in various countries. The high percentage of 
illiterates suggests the absence of any organic knowledge of religion. 
For Latin America — the one continent where the percentage of bapti- 
zed Catholics is over 90 % and therefore especially interesting for us, 
the mass of illiterate Catholics is estimated at 70 %. 

Consider the young Catholics who receive instruction. A large num- 
ber attend the State schools. The countries, such as Germany, Alsace 
Lorraine, where the primary State schools are denominational, are 
exceptions. Most often, in the * neutral’ schools (a neutrality either 
‘ open’ or * closed’) there is a religion course, obligatory or simply 
permitted. Alas! the scarcity of catechists and religion teachers in 
several countries, notably in Latin America, hinder the ecclesiastical 
authorities from profiting by this advantage. Some of the large coun- 
tries, France, the United States, forbid religious instruction at school. 
Outside the school buildings, the pupils have no convenient or suitable 
tume for attending the religion course, which they need greatly in order 
not to succumb to a laicizing propaganda. 

The Catholic ‘independent’ schools provide a more favourable 
atmosphere for the development of the faith. But often economic 
broblems hinder its functioning and limit its radiation. A regrettable 
and almost scandalous fact is that the religious instruction has not 
always benefited in them from the same care as secular education. We 
must hasten to add that there 1s to be observed a very fortunate revival 
in catechetical methodology. Besides, thanks to a more thorough doc- 
trinal training, the teachers will soon be able to present the Gospel 
message to their pupils in all its vigour. This progress in ** formal 
catechesis’’ (methods) and ‘* material catechesis’’ (contents) will 
be studied in the number which we shall devote at the end of the year 
to the orientations of contemporary catechesis. There remains the pro- 
blem of the impregnation of secular education by the Christian spint : 
teachers in the United States are particularly attentive to tt. 

This general picture leads, we think, to three practical conclusions : 

—let us fight the tendency (which large organizations seem to 
favour in the schools or in basic education) to turn education into 
a simple instruction, more, to an instruction which shuts off man 
from the major problems of life ; 

— let us make Catholics aware of their responsibilities ; 7m has 
article, the Abbé Sireau quotes M. Manetti’s declaration, representing 
the Organization of the American States, referring to the fact that 
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19 millions of children in America lack schools: ** To give a primary 
elementary schooling of three years to this immense mass of potential 
illiterates, 500,000 teachers ave needed.”’ Should we not say: ** To 
give a Christian education to this immense mass of potential apostates, 
we would have to mobilize hundreds of thousands of Catholics ;”’ 
— in our teaching, let us throw full light on the essence of the 
Christian message: let us place Christ in the centre and instruct 
our young people in the liturgy, where the mystery of salvation, the 
principal subject of our lessons, will always be accessible to them. 


MovemEnts. — For youth, the Catholic Movements are a kind 
of novitiate for Christian life. For adults, they provide a favourable 
atmosphere for the synthesis of religion with reality. 

Under one form or another, these ** communities’? are useful, not 
to say necessary, for many. No doubt, the aim must be to train strong 
and apostolic individuals, but it would be a mistake to under-estimate 
the Catholic associations which play an educative part in the lives of 
youth or adults. For example, the J. A. C. (Jeunesse Agricole Chré- 
tienne) accomplishes a work of Christian humanism in the countries 
where it exists. 

There 1s today a general disaffection with regard to mass movements 
and many people prefer the Friendship Groups. 

Whichever educative milieu is considered: fanuly, parish, school, 
Movement, we find on the one hand an urgent need for a more efficient 
formation and on the other, a revival — full of supernatural dynamism 
— which reveals fruitful orientations. 

In conclusion, let us glance again at the world in which the Catholic 
— spiritually ‘ equipped’ —has to fill his mission of witness to 
Christ. 


4. THE PEOPLE WITNESSING TO GOD AMONG THE NATIONS. 


The contemporary world which differs greatly from a homogeneous 
Catholic community, is yet more closely related to it than appears at 
first sight. We could enlarge upon this subject, but will confine oursel- 
ves to three considerations. 

Catholics are not the only ones who suffer from seeing Christ so 
little known. Our separated brethren the Orthodox and Protestants are 
also troubled by it. Without prejudice to the truth, religious education 
ought to encourage comprehension and sympathy with regard to them; 
our conduct and prayers should hasten the hour when the Saviour’s 
desire shall be fulfilled: Ut omnes unum sint ! 
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Outside Christianity, religious feeling is still very much alive among 
Astatics and Africans, but it is threatened by rationalism, and will 
only survive by finding its achievement in the perfect religion. The 
Gospel 1s Salvation for these people. But their entrance into the Church 
will advance us also further into the mystery of salvation. Fr. de Mont- 
cheurl writes, “* When we take the Gospel to peoples who differ from 
us, our aim no doubdt ts to allow them to share in the common salvation ; 
but we know that, when the Faith is planted among them, they will in 
their turn help us to know Christ better, to live it better, so that we be- 
come their debtors. ”’ 

But alongside these religious thinking people, the mass of those 
who are indifferent continues to increase as also those who reject reli- 
gion as being an insult to human dignity. They have a lively sense of 
the greatness of mankind, its continuity, its increasing aptitude to 
control events. In reality, it is in Christ and his Mystical Body that 
these noble aspirations find their fulfilment. The Catholic ought to 
be able to talk to the unbeliever and help him to perceive the goal of 
his desires. ** Throughout all the vicissitudes of human history, by 
the most diverse and unexpected ways, God prepares for the coming 
of Christ and the development of His Body.”’ 


G, DELCUVE, 52): 
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Religious Pedagogy in France : 
Some Present Trends 


by Georges DELCUVE, S. J. 


International Centre of Religious Formation, Brussels } 


INTRODUCTION : FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In Autumn, the lover of nature hastens to imprint in his memo- 
ry the picture of the woods flaming in the October sun before losing 
their foliage. In the Spring, on the contrary, when the rising sap 
bursts the buds, we do not stop to consider them, but await the 
flowers and hope for fruits ; like Nature, we are thinking cf the 
future. 

Pedagogy has also its autumnal vistas and its spring visions. 
In the one case, the observer will give precise descriptions, assemble 
statistics ; in the other, he will be more concerned to discover orien- 
tations, finding out the direction life is taking. This is what contem- 
porary religious pedagogy calls for, in France more perhaps than 
elsewhere ; for an intense vitality seeks expression in most promising 
initiatives. 

The signs of new life surging are no doubt more difficult to des- 
cribe than the structures of an institution. Fortunately, we have 
been guided by men who, without underrating the importance of 
institutions, are more anxious to support and increase the vitality 
of the movement. ? 


1 Address: 184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELGIUM. 

2 Our principal sources are, primarily, a series of interviews granted us with 
a view to this article: Canon Cotoms, Head of the Comité National de 1’ Enseigne- 
ment Religieux ; M. l’Abbé Coupreau, Head of the Institut Supérieur Catéché- 
tique ; M. Tottu, Head of the Carmelite Seminary ; M. l’Abbé Bissonrer, of the 
sous-Commission de l’Enfance inadaptée; M. l’Abbé PrHan of the Union des 
CEuvres ; the Rev. Fr. Faure, S. J., editor of the review Pédagogie ; Bro. VINCENT, 
F. S. C., editor of the review Catéchistes ; M. Vabbé VENNIN, National C haplain to 
the ‘ Cceurs Vaillants;’ the national secretariat of the Union ‘des Religieuses 
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They could speak from experience of the orientations which they 
themselves have helped to promote, and of the tendencies which 
they had to fight against in order to maintain the forward march 
and avoid byways. The chief merit of this article lies in their oral 
or written communications ; further information — which we hope 
for from our readers — will allow us to complete it for another 
publication. 


A primary reflection: interest has been aroused among many Ca- 
tholics in the problem of religious formation. From being clerical, 
the catechetical movement has become ecclesiastical. Holy Scripture 
and the liturgy remind us that the priest’s special mission is to be 
the messenger of the Word of God and that his task of catechist 
and preacher is in a sense more important than the administering 
of the sacraments. It does not, however, follow that he has the mono- 
poly of religious teaching and, above all, of religious education. In 
fact, the time is not so distant when certain diocesan authorities 
regretfully entrusted a religious course, reserved by preference for 
the chaplain, to a nun ; or when the parish priest refused the help 
of a devoted and efficient catechist. The time is not so far off when, 
for their part, many of the laity, ready to play their part in the Chris- 
tian organization of the city, gave over to the priest the charge of 
the religious instruction of their children ; when nuns were readier 
to teach secular subjects than religion. Today, in many of the Con- 
gregations of Nuns and Brothers, the wind of Pentecost has passed ; 
even outside these Congregations, laymen and women are becoming 
aware of their responsibilities as witnesses and messengers of Christ. 
This revival, prepared for by valiant pioneers for forty years, is 


also a result of the national congress of 1955, which aroused public 
opinion. 


Second consideration : the place of religious instruction in psycholo- 
gical development is being discovered more and more, as well as the 
sociological dimensions of religious education. 


Enseignantes ;’ the Helpers of the Holy Souls, who devote themselves to a cate- 
chumenate... Besides, we have been fortunate enough to attend the Congrés Na- 
tional de l’Enseignement Religieux, held at Paris from the 13th to the 15th April 1951 
(see the report in Lumen Vitae, X (1955), pp. 451-455), and the annual meeting of the 
«Comité Catholique de l’Enfance, ’ which took place in Paris on the 29th November, 
1955, attended by delegates from the societies who have the care of children: 
the Union Nationale des Associations Familiales, Ccoeurs Vaillants, Cubs, Catholic 
Action for Workers, Independent Catholic Action. More recently, we have heard 
Canon Bourarp on the religious and humanist work of the J. A. C. 
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Religious instruction is situated ‘ psychologically? between the 
spontaneous Christian life and the conscious life of faith. Some- 
times it has been cut away from its roots ; sometimes, from its normal 
development. The whole attention was directed to “‘ the catechism 
for solemn communion ; ”’ too little care was taken of the first Chris- 
tian initiation — so rich in religious experience — which should 
give life to the subsequent instruction, more systematic in charac- 
ter ; moreover, taught with an eye to examinations, the catechism 
was not sufficiently preparing the believer for his commitment in 
life. Today, the ideal of religious formation appears as an uninter- 
rupted progress, each stage of which has its own special function 
in the Christian’s growth. Thanks to Canon Colomb’s work, all are 
agreed as to its progressive character. But many still do not per- 
ceive the essence of this progress : the pur? fication of the life of faith, 
liberty of commitment, interiorisation. 

All the educative milieux must necessarily contribute to such an 
exigent religious formation: the family, the parish, the school, 
youth and children’s Movemenis. If it does not reach its ** sociolo- 
gical dimensions, ’’ religious formation will fail as a whole or in part. 
By these ‘ dimensions, ’ we mean chiefly the educative milieux which 
we have mentioned, but it is obvious that those who are responsible 
must take into account the atmosphere which has to be christia- 
nized, so that, good or bad, it also will contribute to the growth of 
the Christian personality. 

Scholastic teaching runs the risk of unduly exaggerating the ra- 
tional side of religious formation, if it is not balanced by participa- 
tion in the parochial liturgy. It runs the danger of not preparing 
for life if it is not preceded, supported, prolonged, by family edu- 
cation parochial life, Youth Movements. 

Conscious of their responsibilities, educators are ‘‘ returning to 
school, ’’ if I dare thus express myself : ‘‘ parents’ school, ”’ cate- 
chetical meetings for laity or religious, ‘‘ schools for leaders, ”’ cate- 
chesis courses in seminaries, etc., this is a fact of considerable im- 
portance for the evolution of catechesis and religious pedagogy in 
France, and even simply for the religious future of the country. 

In short, we observe in France a revival of religious formation as 
imparted by the educative milieux, and, among educators, an anxiety 
to prepare themselves for their mission and to coordinate their efforts. 

We will group round these two themes the information receiv- 
ed and our comments. 
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I. RELIGIOUS FORMATION IN THE EDUCATIVE MILIEUX 
1. The Family. 


A. The Principles. — The ideal religious formation in the home 
during infancy is clearly presented by the French catechists. To 
realize this, it is enough to read the number of Fétes et Saisons devo- 
ted to the Catechism! and the speeches at the National Congress 
In 1955:? 

‘¢ The first catechists are the parents, especially the mother during the very 
early years. No one can replace the religious influence of the mother. 
A child who has not received from her this early teaching will always lack 
a certain natural sense, a certain ease and spontaneity in prayer and in its 
religious behaviour ; the instincts and reflexes are themselves linked to the 
Faith by the formation received from the parents. 

»? At this age, it is obviously not a matter of instruction by word of mouth 
and by talks. The mother first of all teaches by her example. It is the age 
of absorbing an atmosphere. 

’? More especially, the parents’ prayers are the first sign by which the 
child meets with God. In the gesture of praying there is the invisible God Who 
commands even those who are everything in the world to him. 

»” After the age of three and until that of reason, the child is at the period 
of psychological spontaneity ; his activity is bathed in affectivity. It is a 
vital period for prayer to the great and good God, that is to say, the Protec- 
tor ; it is the age of obedience in order to give pleasure, of ‘ being good, ’ 
that is to say of behaviour which brings love as its reward. 

*»” Psychological religious spontaneity is built on the reflexes ; spontaneity 
which is generosity all through, which sin does not yet trouble. 

*” Instruction, mainly occasional, should aim at developing the sense of 
God, the capacity and the habit of thinking of God, of speaking to Him as 
we speak to our parents, the spontaneous habit of judging of the value of 
things and events in God’s sight, and of regulating one’s feelings by His 
Sepledouress 

*” The influence of the atmosphere remains primordial. ”’ 3 


It would be difficult to express better the task of parents towards 
their infants: to create an atmosphere, to prepare, by means of 
their own behaviour, the child’s meeting with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, to develop the sense of God, a faith which 
does not turn into credulity and awake a love which counterbalan- 


1 Fétes et Saisons, no. 94 (April 1955), Catéchisme. 
*See the volume published by Documentation Catéchistique. 
3 Fétes et Saisons, Catéchisme, p. 7. 
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ces the instinctive egocentrism necessary to self-assertion. Such 
clairvoyance concerning the objectives to be suggested to parents 
is not without merit. 

When, passing from what is to what ought to be, in other words, 
from the real to the moral order, the child reaches the age of reason 
and becomes a real person, his parents will not overwhelm him 
with ideas. His formation is carried on on the same lines, but deeper. 
It is the age for ‘‘ religious initiation. ’? Fr. Rimaud warns us here 
that it is less a matter of instruction than of entry into the mystery 
of God ; the teaching is directed to the reception of the sacraments 
and the development of the theological virtues. Initiation to the 
sacrament of penance prepares the meeting with God which beco- 
mes 7nterior, with the Redeemer Who forgives, it shapes an enlighten- 
ed conscience and contributes to the progress of the interior life 
in the presence of God, these two tasks being inseparable as are the 
sense of sin and that of God. With the first communion, comes the 
experience of a new presence of God, the God Who is the Victim of 
sin giving His life for men, and the commencement of a respectful 
familiarity. Confirmation will develop the sense of responsibility 
and bestow its trinitarian dimensions on the interior life. 

Thus understood, sacramental initiation is an authentic religious 
progress, in the sense in which we have defined the word : purifica- 
tion, liberty, interiorization. 

In short, France is today incontestably one of the countries in 
which the ideal for the religious formation of the child is best under- 
stood. The Directotve de la pastorale des sacrements, which prescribes 
an early reception of the sacrament of confirmation, has contributed 
to this. 

On the other hand, parents do not, it seems, have at their dispo- 
sal enough suggestions or directives about their part in the religious 
development of the older children and adolescents. No doubt, 
their task becomes for then more discreet and their responsibilities 
are shared with others ; however this may be, there are fewer books 
to demonstrate to them adequately how religious formation at 
home ought to develop with the increasing age of the children. 


B. Practice. — It will be asked how the principles, the rightness 
and value of which we have shown, are to be applied ? 

First, there has been a change of attitude in the last twenty years : 
formerly, teachers too easily resigned themselves to supplementing 
careless parents: today, it is recognized that, to a great extent, 
they are irreplaceable. This is obviously a step forward ; for 
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priest and catechists are stimulated to take all possible steps to 
obtain the collaboration of the parents however inadequate it may be. 

How far do they succeed ? Our knowledge is not sufficient to 
enable us to quote percentages. There is one consoling fact : pa- 
rents who have been members of Youth Movements, or are now 
forming part of the associations of young married couples, or who 
have simply been roused by a parish mission or an association like 
the ‘‘ Formation Chrétienne des Tout-Petits, ’’ are yearly becoming 
more numerous, take their religious mission to heart and take 
an active interest in the formation given by the other educative 
milieux. There are also those parents who are practising their Faith 
and on the whole regulate their conduct by it, but who do not inte- 
rest themselves in the catechism. Families whose lives and conduct 
are not Christian are more to be deplored and are still far too nume- 
rous. 

In view of these facts, it seems that if we want to progress in 
the sphere of religious education at home three objectives must 
be aimed at: 

1. To help indifferent parents to realize their responsibilities ; 

2. To provide all — especially the mothers — with the practical 
information necessary for carrying out their mission towards their 
infants and to adapt religious instruction to their children’s growth; 1 

3. To define the respective roles of parents and catechists, and 
promote coordination between them. 


2. The Primary School and the Parish Catechism. 


Anyone who is not familiar with the French school system will 
be surprised at our bracketing together in the same paragraph the 
primary school and the parish catechism. A word of explanation : 
in France, religious teaching cannot be given in the State schools ; 2 
consequently, children who go to the State primary schools — 
4,300,000 in 1952 against 913,000 in the independent schools — 
do not receive any systematic teaching outside the parish. 3 Usually, 


1Jn Paris, in the ‘* Section d’Education familiale ’? of the Catholic Institute, 
Fr. Rimaup deals with various matters concerning family education. This year, 
the Action Catholique Générale Féminine et Masculine has arranged a series of 
** Conférences-Débats ’’ at the request of a large number of Catholic parents. 

* Alsace and Lorraine have special regulations. 

8 In 1950-51, State primary schools contained 2,252,000 boys and 2,067,000 girls ; 
the secondary schools, 247,000 boys and 212,000 girls ; the technical schools, 295,000 
pupils. In the same year, independent schools contained 372,000 boys and 541,000 
girls in the primary grade ; in the secondary, 161,000 boys and 173,000 girls ; in the 
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the pupils in the independent schools receive religious instruction 
at the school all the time they are there, in the parish at least during 
the three years preceding solemn Communion. 1 

Let us try to discover the general tendencies of the religious in- 
struction of children in the primary schools, and then examine the 
particular problems in State and Christian schools. 


A. General Tendencies. — First we find a very strong adaptation 
to the facts of psychology and sociology. Religious instruction is 
not addressed solely to the intellectual memory ; there are many 
activities ; painting, mimes, planned work or play, drawings, cate- 
chism exercise books, singing, ‘ celebrations, ’ bringing the whole 
person into play: body, spirit, heart, will, for deeper assimilation 
and durable effect (the names of Canons Quiaet and Boyer, Mme 
Fargues, Mlle Derkenne are well known, as are the titles of two fa- 
vourite reviews : Vérité et Vie, started by Canon Elchinger, Caté- 
chistes, edited by Bro. Vincent). These various activities would 
not contribute to spiritual growth if they were not suited to talents 
and their development : M™e Gathelier specializes in a very success- 
ful individualization and Canon Colomb in progressing alongside 
the child. And since, his surroundings are reflected in the child’s 
psychology, and cause problems, an education which is meant to 
start him in life cannot afford to neglect sociological facts (Frs. Rétif, 
Daniel and Lanquetin have emphasized this point) ; more, it must 
strive to obtain the collaboration of these surroundings, however 
unpromising they may appear at first sight. These orientations 
are not by any means followed by all; but they witness, together 
with the increasing initiatives which they inspire, to a sense of man 
and society. 

During the last ten years this immense effort has been traversed 
by a more intense supernatural current. The catechist has gone back 
to sources, the Bible and the Liturgy, not so much in search of the 
concrete as for the purpose of hearing the Word of God and of shar- 


technical, 210,000 pupils (60,000 of which were in either Catholic or Protestant 
schools). This information is taken from the Actualité yeligieuse dans le monde, 
No. 35 (1 Sept. 1954). 

1 The pre-catechism is only obligatory in 28 dioceses (if one consults the diocesan 
statutes) ; in 24 dioceses, the catechism is only obligatory at the age of 9. Only 25 % 
of the children make their first communion at 7-8. If we realize that, in the Christian 
schools, most make their first communion, and that these children represent 20 % 
of the total child population, there would be about 5 % of the children in the State 
schools to make their Communion at 7-8. Same source as the preceding note. 
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ing in the representation of the history of salvation. Thanks to 
the two books by Canon Colomb: Aux sources du catéchisme and 
La doctrine de vie du catéchisme, the sap of Christianity is once more 
vivifying the catechism lesson. More than this, the liturgy has not 
only become once more a privileged subject of religious instruction, 
but a way by which the message of salvation is brought to the baptiz- 
ed. Teaching has become, so to speak, subordinate to the theologi- 
cal life which the sacraments communicate to us. Thus, we speak 
rather of the Christian initiation of children than of their instruction. 
On this point, see the works by the ‘* Centre de Pastorale Liturgi- 
que, ’’ a number of articles in its magazine La Maison-Dieu, 1 espe- 
cially those by His Lordship Mgr Garrone ? and the masterly exposi- 
tions of Fr. Coudreau. 3 

The repercussions of such a revolution can be imagined. Interest 
in secular psychology has not diminished, but that in the religious 
psychology of the baptized has been aroused and grown. Secular 
sociology ? Yes, but above all, religious sociology, in the deepest 
meaning of the term : a study of the vitality of Christian communi- 
ties: family, parish, school, association, which collaborate in the 
development of the Christian personality. Once again, this orienta- 
tion has not reached its aim. Improvements are needed: for in- 
stance, the liturgical programme must be worked out and integrated 
into the general programme. They will come in due course ; it is 
enough that we are setting out along the same road. 


B. The Children’s Catechism in the State Schools. — Facts, the 
search for causes, the objectives at which to aim. 


The Facts. — The number of Fétes et Saisons to which we have 
already referred, gives the results of an extensive enquiry in all the 
French dioceses and in North Africa. 


** The majority of the children attend the catechism class. The proportion 
attending the parochial catechisms is more than 90 % in the country in 
66 dioceses ; the lowest proportion in the country is 75 % (only in one diocese). 


In the towns the proportion is more than 90 % in 41 dioceses ; it falls to 50 % 
in 5 dioceses and to 45 % in only one. 


1La Maison-Dieu, revue de pastorale liturgique, Paris, Editions du Cerf. 

* His Lordship Mgr G, GARRONE, Enseigner le catéchisme ou introduire dans l’Eglise, 
in La Maison-Dieu, no. 17, pp. 99-109 ; L’enseignement religieux des enfants dans une 
perspective d’initiation chrétienne, ibid., no. 28, pp. 45-51. See also, by the same author, 
Perspectives catéchétiques d’une pastorale missionnaire, in Vérité et Vie, farde OVA ly 
no. 157, and the Catéchisme du diocése de Toulouse. 


3 Fr. F, CouDREAU, P, S. S., Qu’avons-nous a enseigner au catéchisme? in Caté- 
chistes, nO. 10, pp. 76-93. 
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”” Once they have finished with the catechism, most of the childven no longer 
veceive the sacraments. This is an indisputable and sad fact. In one year, 
from 12 to 13 years of age, religious practice is given up in the proportion 
of 70 to 80 % among the boys, of 50 % among the girls. ”’ 


Search for Causes. — One cause is obvious : most of the classes 
take place in between lessons, especially at 11.30, that is to say, at 
a time when the children are tired and inattentive. 

However, there are other reasons for these rapid and large-scale 
lapses. As a rule this religious formation, scholastic in type, has not 
been preceded by slow germination in the bosom of the family. 
For its part, the parish does not fulfil its whole mission either with 
regard to the young Christians nor the adult catechumens. And yet, 
a community of believing adults is necessary during the school age ; 
it is the mark of the truth of Christianity, the granting of the supre- 
me prayer of the Master: ‘* That they may be one! ”’ On leaving 
school, the adolescent needs still more the welcome of a believing 
community. In short, the pastorate to the children is bound to fail 
if not integrated in a more complete pastorate including adults. 


Objectives to be aimed at. — As regards the institution : ‘* One 
of the essential things to be obtained from the State is the time. 
An arrangement of the horarium is indispensable. Freedom of teach- 
ing for the Church is primarily freedom to teach Christian doctrine 
under normal conditions. ”’ 

With regard to the pastorate, parents must be helped to fulfil 
their mission as religious educators, the general Catholic Action 
Movements must be reminded of the role of the laity in the Church’s 
functions, that children should be catechized from the age of 6 and 
their religious formation continued after 12, with the help of the 
specialized Catholic Action Movements. 


C. Religious Formation of the Pupils in Independent Schools. — 
I shall deal here with only one problem ; it is not confined to France : 
that of the collaboration between school and parish. 

According to well informed catechists, the children often suffer 
from a lack of coherence between the parochial catechism class and 
that in school. The programmes are different : one is wisely pro- 
gressive, the other pays little attention to psychological develop- 
ment. The methods are opposite ; here, there is a discreet appeal 
to the pupils’ active participation ; there, an exclusively magistral 
teaching is the rule. And, if we go deeper, the spirit is different : 
strange though it may seem, the educators are not inspired by the 
same conception of their Faith. 
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The avoidance of these snares often leads to wearisome repetition. 

Various solutions have been tried. In some communes, the parish 
no longer catechizes the children of the independent schools ; the 
latter do not run the risk of saturation, but, outside the vivifying 
atmosphere of the parish, their religious formation is likely to 
become too rational. Some parish priests and teachers in the inde- 
pendent schools have been better inspired to adopt the same sylla- 
bus in detail, with the understanding that the parish develops some 
of the points and takes special charge of the liturgical formation. 


3. The Secondary Schools. 


Many pupils suffer from a lack of balance between their secular 
and religious knowledge at the end of their primary education. This 
leaves them unarmed against the laicized atmosphere which will 
penetrate them more and more. It is not therefore surprising to hear 
an eminent teacher state of the pupils in the secondary and higher 
schools : ‘¢ The youth of today is awake ; it does not accept medio- 
crity ; but it is ‘ secular: ’ it has a certain spiritual hunger, but 
without a proportionate receptivity ; without a faculty of assimila- 
tion. ’? We may remark in passing that workingclass youth in the 
large centres has had the same judgment passed upon it, if not a 
more alarming one, for apparently, even the spiritual appetite has 
disappeared. 

What has been done for the religious formation of the secondary 
school pupils ? There are some excellent books. The works of the 
Abbé Sullerot are at the origin of this attempt at renovation. They 
have been followed by the series : Enseignement religieux du secon- 
daive,1 Cours d’instruction religieuse,* Fils de Lumiére, ® Notre fot 
et notre vie... 4 Fr. Ranwez writes, *‘ If we consider on the one 
hand the textbooks used in schools about the year 1920 and on 
the other, the recent ones, we find several contradictory features. 
In the former, the subjectmatter is presented in an abstract, ana- 
lytical, juridical and static manner ; in the latter, the treatment is 
practical, synthetic, personal and dynamic. ’?® This shows what 
immense progress has been made. 


1 Edited by Canon Bover, Paris, l’Ecole. 

* Edited under the direction of Fr. BAUMGARTNER, Paris, Lethielleux. 

$ Series edited by H. Horstein, S. J. and A. Ravier, S. J., Paris, de Gigord. 
4 Edited by Canon DERUMAUx, Paris, Belin. 


5Fr. Ranwez, S. J., Religious Instruction in the secondary French-speaking 
schools, in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), Pp. 544. 
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All the same, educators are unanimous in stating that adolescents, 
including pupils of the secondary schools, have not benefited by a 
similar catechetic effort as that made for younger children. Among 
the lacunae, two are especially emphasized. 

First, with the exception of unusually fortunate realizations, 
the religious instruction is rarely in harmony with the spiritual life, 
with devotional exercises. In some cases, religious instruction is 
substantial but the devotions infantile (this reproach is applied 
mainly to schools run by nuns) ; in others, instruction is neglected, 
while the spiritual life is the subject of an indiscreet solicitude. In 
short, there is a lack of balance. 

Observers, less numerous but very perspicacious, point out ano- 
ther lack of coordination, this time between religious formation and 
secular learning. Obsessed by the needs of independent schools, some 
have not given religious instruction as such all the attention it 
deserves. But, on the contrary, there is also a tendency — more or 
less conscious — to limit religious formation to the religion cour- 
se, and to want to impose on independent schools an elaborate 
methodology for a concentric and somewhat ‘ forced’ teaching. 
As a consequence, teachers are losing the desire to contribute to 
the birth of a Christian humanism adapted to our times. Is it not 
to be feared that this juxtaposition of the secular and the religious 
will have its repercussion later on in the attitude of their former 
pupils to the Church and throughout their lives ? 

It seems that these failings come chiefly from the msufficient 
doctrinal and spiritual training of the teachers. Only an inner spiri- 
tuality gives the profound sense of how to lead souls ; only a spiri- 
tuality which respects the divine initiative as well as human liberty 
suggests to the adult the just attitude towards the child and the 
adolescent and permits him to intervene with understanding and 
tact in the crises of faith. 1 

The foregoing refers to the denominational secondary schools. 
The religious formation of the pupils of the State secondary schools 
is less favoured : the course does not figure in the syllabus of the 
lycées ; the number of priests free to give religious instruction out- 
side the school is disproportionate to the number who transmit the 


1 In Paris, a course in religious pedagogy has just been inaugurated at the Institut 
Supérieur de Pédagogie de 1’Institut Catholique. This course includes two options. 
one for primary classes, the other for secondary. The lessons in the first year are on 
the syllabus of religious instruction ; in the second year, on the Christian formation 
starting from the syllabus of ancient and modern literature, history and the sciences. 
Fr. Faure, S. J., is one of the founders. 
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message of Christ in the denominational secondary schools : 600 
chaplains in the lycées for 500,000 pupils, and about 3,000 for the 
340,000 pupils of the independent schools and institutes. 


4. The Technical Schools. 


In France — as in many other countries — the development of 
technical teaching is full of hope but sets very thorny problems for 
Catholics. 

For 30 years, while the lycées and schools have doubled their 
effectives, the technical schools have increased them more than ten 
times. And this progress has not reached its maximum. Two ele- 
ments come into play :? 


The first is the result of the demographic situation of France : in 1925, the 
number of births was 700,000 a year. It descended to 600,000, than to 550,000 
and fell to 374,000 in 1941, the year which provided the present effectives of 
technical teaching. Now, the births from 1946 to 1953 reached 800,000 and 
this growth will be felt in the technical schools of 1959 and after. From this 
fact, in 1963 the number of pupils of thirteen to eighteen will be therefore 
increased by 60 % over the actual figure. 

The second element is the intense propaganda designed to turn away 
from the secondary schools those pupils destined to pursue their studies in 
the higher grades. Calculation shows us that this increase of 60 % may 
through this rise to 200 %. 


Will the independent technical schools prove equal to the task ? 
Will they have trained leaders ? Will they have the buildings and 
equipment ? Should technical education be limited to certain sec- 
tors ? 

Another problem : will Catholics who attend State schools ob- 
tain less abnormal conditions for religious instruction ? Under 
present conditions, chaplains are not allowed inside the schools ; 
the pupils are supposed to find time to visit them in their leisure 
hours and to receive normal religious training. But technical train- 
ing fills their days : ** It isa lie to talk of religious liberty under 
these conditions. ”’ 2 

It is necessary to fight to improve the situation, but a clear in- 
sight into the consequences of victory, especially the duty of devot- 


1 These facts are taken from the ‘* Chronique de l’Enseignement technique ”’ 
published by Sr. MartE-HELENE DE La NaTIVITE in Pages @’ information, Oct. [Nov., 
1955, P- 39. 

*See Catéchisme, in Fétes et Saisons, p. 3. 
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ing a greater number of priests to the task of religious formation 
of the pupils of the State and independent technical schools. 

If we take the institutional problem as settled, there is still that 
of the pastorate and catechesis. Two principal tasks are incumbent 
on those responsible for religious formation in the technical schools : 
indirect preparation, direct education. 

According to Mle Suzanne-Marie Durand —an experienced 
educator of girls in the technical schools — the greatest difficulty 
is the ‘* primarisme ”’ on which the pupils have been fed at the State 
elementary schools. The general education, materialistic in type, 
has slain the sense of mystery. With regard to the independent 
schools, the instruction is often only extrinsically religious and not 
intrinsically spiritual. Technical education, if not well balanced, 
inclines towards materialism these souls who have been deprived 
of spiritual sense by the primary synthesis. The methods which it 
employs block the road to faith: after the concrete and practical 
has been neglected, the exaggeration is now in the opposite direc- 
tion. In order to reopen the roads leading to faith, to lead these souls 
to the threshold of the supernatural, the bases of general culture 
must be again taken up and the great problems dealt with: the 
sense of a personal life, integration in communities. In other words, 
the indirect preparation will consist in a culture which is authentic 
but quite close to life, in a diffusion of the Christian spirit in the 
whole education. Is it necessary to add : educators will dispense it 
less by means of speech than by the radiation of a personality broad- 
ly human and intensely religious ? 

The direct education will consist in a really efficient religious in- 
struction. It must be admitted that its features are not sufficiently 
distinct to be described. At least, the main orientations can be dis- 
cerned : biblical culture, a thorough initiation into symbolism and 
the liturgy, the presentation of the Christian message around centres 
of interest : the person, the family, work... 

A Technical Sub-Committee has been created in the National 
Commission of Religious Education. Under the enlightened and 
prudent leadership of Canon Elchinger, it will doubtless accomplish 
a work from which other countries will benefit. 


5. Youth and Children’s Movements. 


Children’s and Youth Movements have a special function in 
religious formation : they encourage initiative in the midst of daily 
life or holidays distinct from the family and school; often they 
bring about contacts with companions who are younger or less fa- 
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voured in the matter of religious life. For all these reasons, they are a 
preparation for the Christian commitment of life and for the apos- 
tolate. 

In France there are Children’s Movements which are full of vitali- 
ty: Coeurs vaillants (Ames vaillantes), Wolf Cubs, etc. I will 
confine myself to the former, but with the intention of showing the 
orientations and difficulties which, in many respects, it shares with 
the others. . 

The child partakes of the life of two worlds : that of the adult and 
his own, which has its characteristics, style of life, pleasures, forms. 
The Service du Centre de Recherches et d’Action pour l’Enfance 
(SCRAPE) applies itself continually to a more intimate knowledge 
of the milieu. In this way, the Movement will attain its aim more 
easily : to bring a Christian note to all the children’s structure, to 
help the child to react everywhere and always as a Christian, to 
permeate the mass of children with a Christian current. It pursues 
this aim by working on three planes. The papers : Ceurs Vaillants 
(circulation: 145,000), Ames Vaillantes (circulation : 140,000) ; 
Fripounet (circulation : 180,000), give children of 8 to 14 a healthy 
amusement, suggest Christian reactions to them and are, for their 
subscribers, a means of acting on their comrades. The children’s 
communities group the children according to age and milieu and 
teach them to look upon all their activities in the light of the Gospel. 
Finally, the leaders are encouraged to bear measured and tonic 
responsibilities. 

The leaders are chosen in the milieu : they receive a psychological, 
pedagogical, doctrinal, training in the course of local, diocesan or 
national meetings, or in their magazine En chrétienté (2 editions : 
rural and urban). Witnessing is expected of them. 

The questions which these and other Movements have to face 
can be summed up under four heads : 

— Problem of religious pedagogy and pedagogy as such: by a 
work of reflection, performed in common, mixing, if I may be allow- 
ed the expression, the ‘‘ child ’’ nature and the ‘+ future adult ” 
nature of the formation ; 

— Problem of recruiting: forming and renewing the leaders (in 
this connection, the Children’s Movements require the help of the 
Adult ones) ; 

— Problem of the training of the teachers: men are needed who 
understand and respect the child, who are trained in an active 
pedagogy and, especially, in passing from the secular to the reli- 
gious sphere ; 
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— Problem of coordination : obviously, such a Movement is heavi- 
ly handicapped if the school keeps to out-of-date methods ; it will 
vegetate if the parish, lacking missionary zcal, does not offer a 
favourable atmosphere to the zeal of the leaders and directors. 

Among the Youth Movements, the J. A. C. (Jeunesse Agricole 
Chrétienne is, it seems, the only one which has reached the masses. 
We will therefore consider it in preference to the others, although 
ethey also are dynamic. 

The J. A. C. never separates Christian and human culture, what- 
ever the formula. 

The session of general culture gathers together for three weeks 
youths of 18 to 25. Each week has its centre of interest : the family, 
agricultural work, communal life, studied from both the secular 
and the religious angle, according to the active methods. Lessons 
in philosophy also tend towards this Christian vision, which the 
youths are to take away. Each year two or three hundred youths 
benefit from this training. The sesszon of the first degree only lasts one 
week ; it aims at developing a mentality for research and progress. 
Finally, the Study Centres of Agricultural Modernization take their 
stand both on the technical and human plane. 

According to Canon Boulard, there are four major aims : 

— To prepare men capable of thinking technically of their work 
and to direct it into new ways, if necessary for the good of mankind ; 

— To prepare men who are adult in all their conduct, enlightened 
men, knowing how to give an account of their faith and to react 
sanely, not only when faced with a caricature of communism, but 
with the reality of that seductive movement ; 

— To train them by a close and affectionate contact with their 
family and peasant milieu ; 

— To make the State, careful of the common good, complete and 
coordinate the magnificent efforts of private initiative. 

With regard to the secondary schools, we fear a lowering of the 
spirit which should enliven Christian humanism and make it always 
inventive. Are we not here in the presence of a new form of Christian 
humanism ? 


6. The Religious Training of Maladjusted Children. 


I should not like to pass over in silence the attractive work of 
a greathearted priest, Fr. Bissonnier, for the religious education of 
maladjusted children: + tuberculous, blind, deaf mutes, mentally 
backward. 


1 Among the maladjusted children, the following categories could be distinguished: 
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These children number about one sixth of the child population. 
In France, where there are 13 millions of children under the age 
of 19, the maladjusted of all categories would be about 2,300,000, 
about 110,000 of them in institutions. 

The fact that these children need a specialized religious education 
is obvious when one stands at the bedside of a tubercular child 
or meets one who is blind or deaf-mute. An even more difficult 
obstacle is psychic or social maladjustment. 

I say, ‘¢ It is obvious, ’’ but we in our busy or careless lives do 
not always come across the evidence. The Abbé Bissonnier and a 
group of French catechists have the great merit of interesting them- 
selves actively in the evangelization of these ‘ sufferers, > to whom 
Christ went by predilection. In 1951, the Abbé Coudreau founded 
a chair of psycho-pathology at the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique 
of the Université Catholique in Paris. In 1954, the hierarchy, sanc- 
tioning the preliminary work of the Abbé Bissonnier and his helpers, 
created a Subcommittee for maladjusted children in the National 
Commission for Religious Education. 

Since then, the group studying the catechesis of physical deficients 
has applied itself to three tasks : that of drawing up a test of reli- 
gious knowledge for children arriving in the institutions, in order 
to find out what they know and do not know, of enquiring into the 
organization of religious education in the curative establishments, 
and of compiling a minimum programme with a view ultimately 
to provide cards for individual teaching. 


The group studying the catechesis of the mentally backward has 
dealt with the presentation of the sacraments to intellectual defi- 
cients and notably the function of symbolism, especially gestures. 
They are at present working on a directory. 


The group studying the catechesis of character abnormalities and 
of delinquent children are also drawing up a directory. They are 
considering especially the problem of arousing and educating the 
moral sense, atrophied sometimes by a lack of sense of culpability 
and sometimes from a morbid sentiment. 


1. Physically maladjusted: tuberculous, handicapped (paralysed, mutilated). — 


2. Sensorially defective : blind, deaf, mutes. — 3. Psycho-motor functions maladjus- 
ted (unstable, speech troubled). — 4. Psychically maladjusted : mentally defective, 
character or behaviour troubled. — 5. Socially maladjusted: deprived children 


(orphaned, abandoned or neglected), delinquents: all of these being deprived of 
normal family life. 
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7. Catechumenate of Adults. 


In cities like Paris and Lyons, the Christian initiation of converts 
has a tendency towards a communal and institutional form. 

In Paris there are five or six interparochial centres ; at the Cena- 
cle, at the Helpers of the Holy Souls and at the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. The catechists for adults meet once a month and study 
with the Abbé Marie ways of access and stepping stones. In Lyons, 
the organization is centralized under the direction of a priest selec- 
ted for this apostolate. 

There is probably no uniformity in methods, but it seems that 
the initiation is close to the Bible. It starts with the Old Testament, 
seeking out situations or experiences analogous to those of the cate- 
chumens: Abraham’s engagement in response to God’s call, the 
‘ heart to heart talks ’ of Yahweh and Israel according to the pro- 
phet Osee... it then aims at bringing the catechumens close to the 
Person of the Saviour, by constant recourse to the Gospels, to intro- 
duce them finally — with the Acts — to the ecclesiastical commu- 
nity, in that model group of witnesses to Christ. 

While biblical, the initiation is also based on the liturgy. During 
the course of the catechumenate, the baptismal ceremonies gra- 
dually acquire expression : the sign of the Cross, the imposition of 
the salt, exorcisms, the entrance into the church, the baptismal 
ablution. 

The neophytes are followed up. Each month, catechists, catechu- 
mens, neophytes and sympathizers meet together to see a contro- 
versial film : ‘‘ Dieu a besoin des hommes ;”’ *‘ The Keys of the 
Kingdom ;”’ or an edifying one: ‘ Monsieur Vincent ;”’ ‘* Laén- 
nec. ’’ The discussions contribute to the formation of a Christian 
judgment and the acquisition of a realistic viewpoint. 

It is not surprising that the catechists meet with the difficulties 
inherent in all conversions among the catechumens and neophytes ; 
trouble — sometimes excessive —in penetrating the Christian 
world, so different to our laicized surroundings and, after the first 
enthusiasm, the disappointment at meeting with so many mediocre 
Christians. Some readers will perhaps be surprised to learn that 
access to parochial life is usually very uneasy ; a welcoming atmo- 
sphere is lacking and it is often obligatory to find among the mem- 
bers of Independent Catholic Action or the Action Ouvriére some 
militants who will play the part of pseudo-godparents to the new 
Christians. The catechumenate itself is not sufficiently ‘* open to 
the parish, ’’ at least in Paris ; in Lyons, the position is better. In 
short, two things are to be wished : ‘‘ to open the catechumenate 
to the parish ”’ and to make the latter more welcoming. 
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At the end of this first section, the reader has been told all the 
facts concerning one of the two fundamental points mentioned in 
the introduction. 

Better knowledge of psychology has orientated the catecheses to 
a progressive teaching, addressed to the whole person at each stage. 
To this psychological effort — by which both normal and maladjus- 
ted children benefit — has been more recently associated an endea- 
vour to go back to biblical and liturgical sources, to subordinate 
the instruction to the sacramental life, to tend towards a develop- 
ment of the life of faith in purification, liberty and interiorisation, 
thus to introduce the Christians to the history of salvation. 

At the same time, there is more awareness of sociological facts. 
The role of parents is seen to be irreplaceable, especially with regard 
to the religious awakening of the infant, but also his duty extends 
to adaptation to the child’s religious growth. The parish is the 
Church present in one place ; it is the community of worship, but 
also, or rather, in consequence, the community of charity ; it is 
composed of adults and children and, thanks to it, the pastorate 
of children and of adults will be integrated into one. The school has 
the task, in part or chiefly, of associating ina harmonious synthesis 
the religious education and piety ; secular culture and religious 
formation. This work of synthesis will be pursued on another plane 
and with other methods by the Movements. 

Without relaxing activities for the family and Movements, the 
principal effort, it seems to me, should now be directed to the school 
(in the various grades) and the parish, and secondly, to the coordi- 
nation of the educative milieux. 

The desired progress will result especially from a better training 
of teachers. 


Il. TRAINING THE TEACHERS 
I. The Parents. 


The readers of Lumen Vitae will recall the articles in which the 
promoters of religious formation in the home have described very 
interesting experiences : Fr. S. de Lestapis, S. J. of the Action Po- 
pulaive, + the Abbé Caffarel, founder of the Anneau d’Or, the maga- 
zine of conjugal spirituality and of various Movements of Family 
Groups, ? MUe du Rostu, president of the Ligue Féminine d’ Action 


1 Pour une formation catéchétique des parents, in Lumen Vitae, I (1946), 564-579. 
® Associations of Families and Training of Children, in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), 
PP. 203-212. 
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Catholique Francaise, 1 M™e Damez 2 and MUue Dingeon, ? foundress 
and general secretary respectively of the Formation Chrétienne des 
Tout-Petits. 

These articles and others like them enable us to follow the evolu- 
tion of the family catechetical movement. The initiative has been 
more and more taken by the laity and the resulting religious forma- 
tion based on witness and atmosphere. 


From this point of view we will deal successively with three reali- 
zations. 


A. — Courses organized by religious for children, become a* School 
for parents. ’ 


** Struck by the fact that the catechetical teaching given in parishes 
hardly interested the parents, Mother Dufraisse, a nun of the Cenacle, had 
the idea of starting religion courses for infants — even those who had not yet 
made their First private Communion. She thought that if these infants came 
to the courses they would very probably be accompanied by their mothers, 
and in this way, the latter would be instructed at the same time. This indeed 
happened. 

*» As well as this instruction for children, the religious of the Cenacle have 
also instituted a real‘ Parents’ school. ? The procedure is one of discussions 
under direction and of study circles. 

»» Besides this direct apostolate for families, the Cenacle has, since 1933, 
found in its magazines * an excellent way of completing their formation. 

»? All who have benefited by this apostolate deem it to be a success. One 
mother said :* These years of catechism for our little ones at the Cenacle have 
been a joy to usand a common benefit ’. ’’ 


This experience proves that parents will more easily decide to 
further their own religious knowledge if they perceive the need of 
it to fulfil their mission as educators. 


B. — From a supplementary work, the ** Christian Formation 
of Infants’ has become a school for mothers. 


‘¢ If many mothers fail in their mission, the Church which baptizes their 


1 Meetings for Mothers, in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 264-267. 

2% Foymation Chrétienne des Tout-Petits,’’ in Lumen Vitae, I (1946), pp. 91-103. 

3 Lumen Vitae, International Surveys, VIII (1953), pp. 683-684 and IX (1954), 
Pp. 129-133. ; 

4For parents: La Formation Chrétienne de l’Enfant; for children: Toujours 
grandir. 

5S. pE Lzstapis, S. J., Joc. laud., pp. 565-571. 
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infants must supplement them and watch over the growth of the baptismal 
germ. 

°? This is how the ‘ Christian Formation of Infants ’ began: in 1931, a 
Christian mother, taught by her experience as catechist, realized the need for 
collecting together the infants of from 4 to 5. 

’? Inspired by the‘ kindergartens, ’ she organized gatherings with a varied 
and suitable programme : stories, songs, games, manual work. 

> We already know her aim: to train up children of God, saints, friends of 
God, in short, Christians whose religious life would not evaporate with child- 
hood. 

> With this aim, the guiding lines of method were to set the children in a 
Christian atmosphere, lead them to discover God in such a way that their 
faith would grasp Him, their charity embrace Him and their hope turn to 
latsaay, 7° = 


This is how the foundress of the F. C. T. P. expresses herself. 
But, after some years, she rejoiced to see the evolution of the work, 
an evolution which testified to the irreplaceable role of the mother, 
and which MUe Dingeon sums up thus: 


‘¢ This role of supply, let us recognize, is an anomaly, for it is the mother 
whose normal task it is to educate her child in its religion. 

*? That is why the F. C. T. P. undertakes a work of long duration : that 
of training the mothers by every means. ’’ ? 


C. — Young couples meet together to help each other to live their 
Christian lives intensively and thus to create an atmosphere in which 
the religious lives of their children can develop. 


A mother was at the origin of the F. C. T. P.; young couples 
formed the first group of homes, which soon began to multiply. 
‘¢ The Movement, although originating from the Church, seemed 
this time to have grown straight out of the Christian laity. ’’ ? We 
may add that, less anxious for pedagogical results, these parents 
attain them more efficiently by the radiation of a glowing hearth. 


‘* The great strength of the family groups is not that they are pedagogical 
organizations. No: they remake from the inside the soul and the affection 
of each home, they enable it to respond to all the graces and exigencies of its 
vocation, they adjust its spirituality to its life. And in this way, they give 
the children what they need most: a nutritious atmosphere, a living and 
truly spiritual presence. ’’ 4 


IL @, (eitgk 40, C2 

» Jeanne-Marie DincEon, La F.C. T. P. Aprés vingt ans d’expérience, Paris, F. 
(G5 Us WEA Be le TGRaN, foe Ie 

3S. DE Lestapis, S. J., loc. laud., p. 578. 

4H. CAFFAREL, loc. laud., p. 226. 
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That does not mean to say that these family groups do not try 
to penetrate the mystery of the child or are not interested in the 
progress of religious pedagogy. On the contrary. But their many 
initiatives and practices spring from this profound vitality of the 
group which is itself formed by the inner vitality of each home 
built on an authentic ‘‘ conjugal spirituality. ”’ 


2. The Seminarians. 


Deum medium silentium tenerent omnia... ‘* A deep silence enve- 
loped the earth and the night was in the midst of her course when the 
Almighty Word, the Lord, descended from the heavens. ’’ (Introit for the 
Sunday in the Octave of the Nativity). It is in silence and recollec- 
tion that fruitful schemes are conceived, and the beginning of great 
undertakings often passes unperceived. In the course of time, the 
history of French catechesis will, I am convinced, thus judge the 
letter from M. Girard, Supérieur Général of the Compagnie de 
Saint-Sulpice, to the directors of seminaries in 1953, the contents 
of which he sums up in his circular of the 5th Oct. 1954: 


** T recall therefore that in each of our seminaries should be organized, 
with the approval of His Lordship the Bishop : 


*» rt) A course in catechetical pedagogy, to be given by a director well fitted 
for it, and who has received or will receive, a special training. This course will 
aim at a catechetical culture able to master methods and techniques, know 
how to judge them at their true worth and set them in an all embracing 
pastorate. 


*? 2) A directed practical experience. The director in charge of the catechism 
must ensure the formative value of this experience. He will himself give the 
catechism lesson in front of his pupils ; the talks and activities of the pupils 
will be prepared and criticized with him. 

*? The organization of the catechetical experience should be inspired by its 
value as formation. We have not, primarily, to render service to the largest 
possible number of parishes ; we must rather concentrate on one parish, or 
even on two or three years of catechism in only one parish (according to the 
number of our pupils), so that authentic formation should above all be 
ensured : there should be at least two seminarians for the group of children 
to be catechized, and the director must be able to follow the work of each 
very closely. ”’ 


From the 27th to the 31st January 1954 a catechetical meeting 
took place at the Major Seminary of Saint-Irénée de Francheville 
of the professors from 26 seminaries directed by the Compagnie de 
Saint-Sulpice and 11 non-Sulpician houses. 
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After having spoken of the capital importance in a diocese of 
the catechetical training received at the Major Seminary, Canon 
Colomb pointed out the true dimensions of catechetical formation : 


‘«« Pedagogical methodological dimensions. — There is a need for ‘ reli- 
gious ’ lessons, that is to say, lessons in which the child will make acts of 
faith, hope and charity. 


? Doctrinal dimension. — We have too often aimed at training theologians ; 
but it is parishioners whom we have to educate. The catechism should be an 
initiation into an active parochial life. We must reflect on the place which 
should be taken by the bible, the liturgy, doctrine, and not present them 
according to the plan of the Summa Theologica, but according to a liturgical 
plan. 


> Psychological dimension. — The child’s faith is not formed in two or three 
years. Each period of his life corresponds to a particular aptitude for under- 
standing a particular aspect of the Faith. If this aspect is not put before him 
at the right time, he will never know it. 


? Sociological dimension. — The scope of our task in catechesis is the Chris- 
tian life which first the child and then the man will live in his station in life. 
Hence the importance of the relations with the family, parish, surroundings 
of secular life, specialized Catholic Action. *’} 


What is the part which the Major Seminary has to play in this 
catechetical formation ? 


Method. — Reflection should be made on the place of the ministry of the 
word, its primacy and relativity with regard to the other methods of religious 
formation. The seminarians will be initiated into the technique of catechesis, 
but they must not be slaves of one only. They must be taught to go beyond 
techniques. 

Avoid catechism lessons so perfect and needing such long preparation 
that they could not be given in the actual course of ministry. The seminarians 
are not to be left to themselves : they are in the seminary to be trained. 


Doctrine. — They should possess doctrinal knowledge which they can pass 
on to the children. The formation which they receive in the seminary too 
often leaves them incapable of imparting what they believe. 


Psychology. — They will learn to know the logical needs of the child. 


Sociology. — The catechism should lead them to study the religious 
situation of the childrens’ milieux. 2 


1 Bulletin du Comité des Etudes (de la Compagnie de Saint-Sulpice), Paris (24, rue 
Cassette), 1954, No. 1 (April), pp. 27-28. 
2 Tbid., pp. 28-29. 
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The Abbé Coudreau explained the conditions of catechetical 
training at the Major Seminary. 

The seminarians will take the course not too soon nor too long 
(M. Coudreau suggested during the last or two last years). The semi- 
nary will only undertake a limited catechism course ; it must howe- 
ver as far as possibletake complete charge of the group of children 
(in consequence, not for instance, confining its instruction to a 
course in Sacred History, the catechism properly socalled remaining 
under the curate). The seminarians will work in teams, although at 
the beginning they will find it hard, and their work will be controlled 
by their companions and director. They must feel the need for 
contacts with the parish, the school, the family, even though una- 
ble to carry them out themselves ; that would be distraction from 
their work at the seminary and they have not the faculty for di- 
recting the children’s interior life by the confessional. But it is of 
great importance that they should acquire a sense of the complexity 
of the Christian formation of the child and of all pastoral work, 

The catechism course will be in two parts: 


‘¢ The first will deal with psychology and pedagogy. Emphasis will be laid 
on the study of man in philosophy, on the work of secular psychology ; then 
the various religious ages of the child will be studied so as to find out the 
methods suitable for each. The second part will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of the word of God. The law of transmission is not the law of the invento- 
ry. Mention will be made of the regrouping of the objects of faith. ’’ 1 


It can be understood that the physiognomy of some seminaries 
or theological schools would change if such a practical and theoreti- 
cal training became obligatory for all. And yet, such a progress can 
only be one stage. In a speech entitled The importance of a doctrine 
adapted to the catechism, Canon Colomb thus expressed himself : 


‘¢ Theological concepts are wonderful instruments for analysis, but the 
means by which we study a subject must not be confounded with the subject 
itself. If we are completely at home with the means, we acquire supreme 
liberty with regard to them, and can present the doctrine by making a choice 
of a more simple way than that by which we ourselves achieved it. Thanks 
to this ‘ acquired poverty ’ we can adapt our teaching, for the adaptation 
will be made with the eyes fixed on the reality itself, and not on the concept 
which has enabled us to apprehend it. If our teaching rests on Revelation, 
on the Scriptures, it must continually appeal to the spiritual experience of 
the pupil. 27 2 


1 Loc. laud., pp. 33-34- 
2 Tbid., pp. 36-37. 
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At the end of his talk illustrated by numerous examples, Canon 
Colomb summed up in the following aphorisms : 


‘* Doctrine is primary. — We always sin through lack of doctrine. But 
this doctrine must be adapted and always spiritual. 

> A little theology takes one away from the catechism, much theology 
brings one near to it. 


> A little catechism takes one away from theology, much catechism brings 
One closeto1t.) 74 


One of the major tasks of the contemporary Church is the loyal 
and profound reconsideration of doctrinal, spiritual and pastoral 
training of seminarians. The laity, now organizing themselves, need 
priests who are capable of inspiring them. 


3. Teaching Nuns and Brothers. 


A consoling thought is that among nuns and Brothers who teach 
there is a definite consciousness that integral Christian formation 
is the raison d’étre of independent education ; there is also a better 
perception of the aim of religious education in its deep reality : the 
development of the life of faith. 

Especially among nuns, the gaps in the knowledge of teachers are 
being filled. The Union des Religieuses Enseignantes are organizing 
national Days every year. 2 This initiative has inspired small groups 
to take intensive courses in convents, and in 1954, about 1,000 reli- 
gious took these. 3 

Not only do the heads of Institutes seek to repair omissions, but 
they also realize that a more thorough doctrinal study is needed 
during training. This has become indispensable to ensure a personal 
balance between secular and religious knowledge. It is not less ne- 
cessary for the undertaking of heavier tasks of catechesis which 
are incumbent on all, religious and lay. 

In some Institutes (Ursulines, the Sacred Heart nuns), the novi- 
tiate is followed by one or two years of doctrinal training. The Do- 
minicans have opened, at Saint-Maur-des-Fossés, a Studium where 
the studies are carried on ina homogeneous spiritual atmosphere. 


1 Ibid., p. 38. Also see the article by J. HorinceEr, S. J., Towards a better heryg- 
matic training in seminaries, Lumen Vitae, X (1955), pp. 509-524. 

* See, for example, the report of the Meeting ‘‘ Bible et Education, ’ 12-1 5 July, 
1953, special number of Pages a’Information. 

* See Pages d’Information, 1954, No. 1 (Oct. /Nov.), pp. 21-26; No. 2, (Dec.) pp. 
17-275, 1955, Ne. 2 (Wec.), pp. 32-30: 
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A small group of French nuns have entered the pontifical institute 
** Regina Mundi,’ inaugurated in Rome on the 18th October 
1954;* in Paris a Higher Institute for doctrinal formation was 
started in November 1953. These studies aim at higher attainments 
and at nourishing the spiritual life ; they do not seek directly to 
instruct for catechesis. 2 

These initiatives are all of good omen. Probably, in time, they 
will come — without sacrificing anything of their seriousness — 
to think of this development in a different spirit: a teaching closer 
to the sources, more central, more nourishing for spiritual life and 
keener to transmit the Christian message (** kerygmatic ’’). 

Especially from this point of view, the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools deserve praise : they give their scholastics a very serious 
programme which is not a servile imitation of the actual program- 
mes of the seminaries. 


4. Laity — Catechists; Priests — Catechists. 


Extending — at least, so we hope — from normal children to 
maladjusted, and throughout the period of early years to manhood, 
religious formation requires of the laity a collaboration which the 
simple catechism before Solemn Communion did not exact. We 
now find men and especially women following courses in formation, 
either diocesan or national. There are three regional schools: at 
Paris, Lyons, Lille, for the training of special catechists. 

It is most necessary that the future leaders of Christian catechesis 
should be trained at a higher level: directors and secretaries of 
religious education in the dioceses, professors of catechetical peda- 
gogy in the Major Seminaries, novitiates and scholasticates... Foun- 
ded and directed by the Abbé Coudreau, P. S. S., the Institut Supé- 
rieur Catéchétique in Paris puts at their disposal twelve chairs of 
instruction in the catechetical pastorate, eight schools for the prac- 
tice of Christian teaching and education, ten research groups for 
the study of some particular problems of doctrine and pedagogy. 
The directing committee is presided over by His Grace Mgr Charles 
de Provenchéres, Archbishop of Aix and His Lordship Mgr Blanchet. 
The readers of Lumen Vitae have been able to follow the progress of 
this enterprise, answering to an urgent need of our time. ® 

At present, the Institute has bestowed 45 diplomas. There are 


1 Tbid., 1955, No. 2 (Dec.), pp. 26-29. 
2 Tbid., 1956, pp. 20-23. 
3See Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), PP. 794-795. 
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several theses on the stocks with a view to obtaining the diploma 
for Higher Catechetical Studies. Former pupils, all nominated for 
important posts, are now engaged in promoting better religious edu- 
cation. 

To sum up: a faith intensely lived is radiating from ardent 
homes ; young clerics are again enthusiastic in the transmission of the 
Christian message : religious are more aware of their mission and 
find refreshment and revival in the sources of revelation for their 
spiritual and apostolic life ; the laity are understanding that the 
first task of Catholic Action is to contribute to the diffusion of the 
Good News of Salvation. It can be seen that the catechetical Move- 
ment from being clerical is becoming ecclesiastical, a sure sign of 
the vitality of the Church in France. 


The Situation of Religious Education 
in the German Federal Republic 


by J. GERARD-LIBOIS 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels }, 


Made up of nine States or Laender, the German Federal Republic 
now contains about fifty million inhabitants. Half of this population 
has been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Are these baptized persons — young or adult — receiving any 
religious education and if so, in what form and according to what 
methods ? To find the answer to these questions an enquiry was 
set on foot in Western Germany among the religious authorities, 
teachers, leaders of Catholic Action, catechetical institutions, etc. 2 
It is thanks to their kind co-operation that we are able to attempt 
a preliminary synthesis and give a fair estimate of the actual situa- 
tion of religious education im this country. 


1 Mr J. Gerarp-Lisois, Doctor of Law and candidate for the degree of Germanic 
Philology, was born at Ougrée (Belgium) in 1923. Sessions Secretary for the society 
« L’Eglise en marche » (1947 to 1948), since December 1948 he has edited the Belgian 
edition of « Témoignage chrétien ». For five years he was Economics Editor of the 
newspaper « La Cité» (Brussels) and is the Belgian correspondent for « La Croix » 
(Paris). Since September 1955, as manager of the periodical and centre of LUMEN 
ViTaE, he has taken especial interest in the problems of religious formation of adults 
and in the study of the role of the family in the Christian education of children, — 
Address : 184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELG1um (Editor’s note). 

2 For this investigation we consulted Professor F. X. Arnold of Tiibingen ; Pro- 
fessor Burgardsmeier of Miinster, the Rev. Fr. Boné, S. J., Mgr Bohler of Cologne, 
Mme M. Beuel of Cologne, Dr. Decking of Miinster, Dr. Filthaut of Tubingen, Mgr 
Gabriel of Paderborn, Dr. J. Haeffner of Cologne, Miss M. Klug of Essen, Dr Thoma 
of Rosenheim and Dr. Wisdorf of Dusseldorf. We have also been helped by German 
organizations and institutions such as the Amt fiiy kirchliche Statistik at Cologne, 
the Katholisches Biivo at Bonn, the Mdnnerseelsorgeamt of Cologne, the Bund der 
deutschen katholischen Jugend at Dusseldorf, the Katholischer Deutscher Frauenbund 
and the Kolpingwerk at Cologne. The religious authorities have been kind enough 
to provide us with valuable information concerning the position of religious educa- 
tion in the dioceses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Fulda, Limburg, Mainz, Munich, 


Osnabriick and Spire. 
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I. THE FAMILY 


It is doubtless rash to attempt to give figures concerning the 
amount and value of religious education given to German children 
by their families. Nevertheless, the authoritative replies we have 
received agree so well that we have no hesitation in estimating at 
50 /60 % for the whole of the Federal Republic, the proportion of 
baptized persons who pay no heed, or hardly any, to the religious 
education of their children at home. The percentage of parents 
hostile to any religious education is probably no higher than 2 to 4%. 

The position does not vary according to the social strata, but 
on the other hand, the difference between towns and villages is 
very marked. 

The relatively high proportion of indifferent parents, given by 
our correspondents, does not necessarily imply that these parents 
wish their children to have no instruction in the Catholic faith. As 
a tule, these baptized persons give up the exercise of their personal 
rights and duties by a very dubious kind of tacit delegation : as 
the school provides religious teaching, the family need not under- 
take it. A certain deficiency in religious conscience on the one hand, 
difficult conditions of home life on the other, explain this abdica- 
tion on the part of too many parents. The school’s action is in this 
case only an alibi, or, in the most favourable view, an excuse. 

This phenomenon is certainly not confined to the Federal Repu- 
bli. 

Whatever may be the exact degree of family passivity and what- 
ever its interpretation, our correspondents insist unanimously 
upon one point : an effort should be made by Priests and Catholic 
Movements to arouse consciences to the responsibility of parents 
in the matter of the religious education of their children. This effort 
seems specially necessary with regard to the fathers. 

When parents do take an interest in the religious education of 
their children, they very often limit themselves to a form of ‘+ vigi- 
lance *’ with regard to weekly attendance at Mass and monthly 
Communion. Catholic Movements for adults — notably the Frauen 
und Miutterverein — make a point of obtaining a more active par- 
ticipation of the parents in religious education. For instance, in 
Cologne and various dioceses courses of catechetical training are 
organized for the leaders of the Mothers’ League, covering a cycle 
of two years, with three stages every fortnight. The programme 
comprises dogma, the teaching of the Church (especially on wo- 
man’s mission), apologetics, family and educational questions, 
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These leaders then organize courses for young mothers in the 
parishes ; emphasis is laid on practical educational questions and 
the mothers thus receive judicious indications concerning the pre- 
paration of children for their First Communion. For some years 
attempts have been made to include the fathers in these courses 
and this is beginning to bear fruit. Circles of young Catholic couples 
— on the lines of the family groups existing in France and Belgium 
— have been started in Cologne and meet every month, under the 
spiritual direction of a priest. These circles aim at nourishing the 
religious life of the families which belong to them and at ensuring a 
real family training by means of free discussion together of special 
problems. 

In this way, in the Catholic districts, the desired effort is being 
undertaken with regard to parents. Weekly or monthly periodicals 
publish articles on these problems and try to arouse the sense of 
the family’s responsibilities. Among these publications we may 
mention among others the diocesan magazines (2,250,000 copies 
every week) ; Die christliche Familie at Essen (200,000 copies) ; 
Frau und Mutter at Dusseldorf (500,000) ; Mann in der Zeit at 
Augsburg (336,000) ; the review Monica, published at Donauworth 
and Leben und Erziehen at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Books such as Zwei in Einsgegeben (Verlag Wort und Werk, 
Cologne) ; Wir, Vater by B. Bergmann (Siegburg, 1952) ; Die junge 
Familie by J. Gerards Diisseldorf, Bischéfliche Hauptarbeitstelle ; 
Familien Erziehung by Fr. Schneider, Friburg, Herder, and Evzve- 
hung, eine Kunst, by Duhr-Esterhuer, Paderborn, Schéningh, reach 
a large number of homes, stimulating the parents’ zeal and guiding 
those of good will. With the same object in view, special institu- 
tions — Thomas Morus Akademie at Cologne ; Joseph Pieper Haus 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; the Work of St. Albert the Great or the Institut 
St. Anton — organize courses, meetings or doctrinal lectures which, 
in one way or another, contribute to the formation of parents and 
the awakening of the sense of their responsibilities. It is however 
difficult to define exactly the lines along which this formation 1s 
developed. 

In the Diaspora, with a very strong Protestant majority, where 
the Catholic institutions are not so solidly implanted and where 
millions of refugees have arrived from the East since 1945, the 
Movement for Family religious education comes up against fearful 
practical difficulties : the number of homes uprooted or dismembe- 
red by the war is particularly large there and the formation required 
by the conditions of life in these regions presupposes an acute reli- 
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gious sense, suitable formulation and an exact knowledge of the 
spiritual needs of the Catholic minorities. This all requires an 1m- 
mense army of priests and lay catechists of exceptional quality. 
The excellent work of starting parishes done by the Bonifatius Ve- 
vein with the material and spiritual help of the whole of the Ger- 
man Catholic Community, will perhaps pave the way for the under- 
taking in this region also of the work of adult education according 
to need. The children will not fail to benefit by this in their homes. * 

The problem of the preparation of betrothed couples for marriage 
and — amongst others — for their function as religious teachers, 
has attracted the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities and the 
big Youth Movements. 

In principle, according to a recommendation by the episcopal 
Conference at Fulda, special courses of preparation for marriage 
should be arranged in the dioceses, either by the deans, or by the 
parish priests, Mothers’ associations (Miittergemeinschaften), the 
Womens’ Catholic League (Kath. Frauenbund), or Movements 
such as the Kolpingwerk, die Junge Mannschaft, etc. No doubt, 
the Fulda recommendations have not been followed with equal zeal 
in all districts. But at Miinster, for instance, nearly four thousand 
couples took part in special courses from Pentecost 1954 to Pente- 
cost 1955 ; courses have been arranged in 65 of the 69 deaneries 
(Kath. Nachrichtagentur, Bonn, 20-8-55). In the same direction, we 
must mention the organization — particularly in Bavaria — of 
‘Seminars in preparation for Marriage’ (Eheseminare), com- 
prising a dozen lectures in the evening, spread over two weeks, 
sometimes attended by 1,500 to 2,000 people, as well as prepara- 
tory meetings (two hours, four Sunday afternoons) during which 
the engaged couples listen to the exhortations of a priest, a doctor, 
a jurist and a mother of a family. The Youth Movements also un- 
dertake to prepare their members for marriage : special programmes 
and magazines are devoted to activities in this direction. 

All those whom we interviewed in Germany have expressed the 


} The religious practice of the Catholics of the Diaspora remains relatively high, 
for fidelity to their Faith is more firmly rooted there than elsewhere. This fidelity 
is linked psychologically to the idea of Heimat and this liaison is shown especially 
in the liturgy, in the collective manifestations of faith, etc. More than a thousand 
Catholic churches have been built in the Diaspora since 1945 but the number is 
still quite inadequate. Very often, preparation for First Communion cannot be 
undertaken either by the family nor by the parish. The children are then sent for 


three months to homes (Kinderheime) run by religious or else taken into Catholic 
families in other regions. 
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desire to see a growing number of parents become real religious 
educators and exercise in a positive manner their mission as parents. 
Some have insisted on the importance of the substance of the 
religious formation to be given to the parents themselves : a faith 
which is not lived and only exists by reason of sociological pres- 
sure or conditions does not radiate itself, nor communicate itself 
to others, and the children cannot benefit by the testimony of 
their parents. These reflections — which are of capital importance 
— set directly or indirectly the problems of the pastorate, preach- 
ing, adult apostolate... In this connection, we note with plea- 
sure a tendency towards preaching inspired by the liturgy and 
the Bible (Moralizing, in the narrow sense of the word, has lost 
ground), as well as an increasing desire for religious ‘ valuation ’ 
of the services: a really community Mass in which the action of 
the priest and people is intimately linked ; a living liturgy and an 
authentic celebration. Insofar as these tendencies strengthen, one 
may hope that those who practise their Faith will receive sub- 
stantial religious nourishment for their family and social life. 


if THE PARISH 


According to the figures of the Bureau for Religious Statistics 
at Cologne (Amt fiir kirchliche Statistik), nearly all the children 
of baptized Catholics are catechized. Taking into account the Schools 
law of the Federal Republic, the catechism is given mainly in the 
classrooms and 95 % of the diocesan priests undertake it. 

Although for the last twenty years religious instruction by the 
parish has been developed to a certain extent (see on the subject 
the article by J. A. Jungmann, Lumen Vitae, I, I, p. 55), it mainly 
concerns children of post-school age, or a few districts where the 
school cannot play its part satisfactorily, the parish — the cateche- 
tical community — takes full responsibility. 

Thus, for young people who have left school, the rural parishes 
arrange a perseverance catechism on Sunday afternoons ( Chris- 
tenlehre), the instruction being given by the priest, together with 
a discussion, and the meeting ends with a little religious ceremony 
and prayers. In the Fulda diocese, these Christenlehre are obligatory 
for young people of fourteen to seventeen, and the parents are 
strongly encouraged to come with them. A similar arrangement 
exists at Osnabriick ; there, the children of school age are bound 
to attend one or two hours of parochial catechism each week. In 
some zones of the Diaspora the Catholic children being few in num- 
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ber, Helpers of the clergy collect them in a house or small building, 
with no rigid distinction of age, and give them the rudiments of 
religious formation. The zeal of these Helpers is wonderful ; their 
personal witness and competence often compensate for the short 
time given to the catechism. 

The parish priests being normally called upon to undertake the 
teaching of the catechism, the university theological faculties in- 
clude a course in catechesis in their syllabus and the episcopal se- 
minaries arrange lessons and practical exercises for their students. 
It is no doubt in this way that the catechetical revival is operating 
in Germany ; the part played by the theological faculties such as 
those at Miinster, Munich or Tiibingen is great, both in methodolo- 
gical adaptation as in kerygmatic revival. 

After ordination, the priest is invited by his dean to perfect his 
catechetical formation. The absorbing nature of the pastorate often 
seems a handicap in this for the priests in a parish. The existence 
of this state of things has led Dr. F. X. Arnold, former rector of 
Tubingen, to express the wish that the clergy should be disencum- 
bered as far as possible of tertiary activities and concentrate more 
on preaching and the catechism. The religious authorities are them- 
selves occupied with the problem, and at Miinster, since 1952, the 
Deutsche Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche Paddagogik organizes each 
quarter a special course lasting a fortnight for priests who want 
to perfect themselves in catechesis. 

More perhaps than in other European countries, the German 
laity are associated in a direct manner with the work of catechesis, 
mainly through the medium of the schools, as we shall mention 
later. Lay catechists also exist in some parishes. We have already 
mentioned the Diasporaseelsorgehelferinnen or parochial helpers who 
receive a training of two years in a special seminary, but they are 
not alone in doing this work. These catechists are usually women, 
with a special religious status, drawing a modest livelihood from 
their apostolic work. Institutions such as Das Sonnenhaus which 
Me. Magd. Prato directs are very seriously occupied in the training 
of these lay catechists and helpers. We may mention in this connec- 
tion the effort and realization of Dr. Kampmann at Die Hegge, which 
encounter the problem of religious formation in all its forms. 

The catechetical function of the parish is obviously not confined 
to the religious formation of children and youth. Adults must be 
supplied with their indispensable supplementary training. The 
Christian message, received at school during childhood, must be 
delivered again to adults in an adult form, establishing the link 
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between the Word, the sacramental life, liturgical cycle and human 
life of everyday. In this connection, the practising Catholic who 
is not a militant in any Catholic organization can only rely on the 
Sunday sermon, the religious papers or, perhaps, university lec- 
tures. Religious or apostolic organizations for adults exist, especial- 
ly in the towns. Such are the Betriebsmdnnerwerke (missionary 
action in business), the K. A. B. (workers), the B. K. U. (employers), 
the Kolpingwerk (artisans). 

In Germany there is a desire to give a higher value to the means 
of transmitting the message and extracting the vital themes. It 
would, however, be an exaggeration to imagine that everything has 
been done and that there is no longer any problem concerning the 
religious formation of adults in the German dioceses, especially 
with regard to men. 


Il THE SCHOOL 


The Constitution of the German Federal Republic has laid down 
that religious instruction is to be incorporated into the syllabus of 
the State schools, both in the primary and the technical, middle, 
and higher, grades. No State, therefore, can forbid such instruction 
in its schools. 

On the other hand, the regulations with regard to the régime 
adopted — Catholic, evangelical or ‘ combined ’ (Simultanschule) 
State school —, as also the organization of the syllabuses, } are mat- 
ters for State legislation. 

In practice, the German Catholics look favourably upon the 
schools position in their country. This explains why there are so 
few private denominational schools, apart from kindergartens, 
usually run by religious. Only one State receives complaints from 
the Catholics : Hesse-Lower Saxony where the political majority 
is held by the socialists. Where liberals and socialists have tried to 
reduce the Catholic influence in the schools, their manceuvres have 
come up against a strong resistance on the part of the parents. 

The weak point is in the technical schools of Lower Saxony, in 
Schleswig-Holstein, Bremen and Hamburg, where the religion 
course cannot be ensured in a satisfactory manner, because of diffi- 


1 For everything concerning the relations between Church and State and the 
regulations of the schools, we refer the reader to H. Lrermann’s Kirchen und Staat, 
Miinchen, Isaac Verlag, 1955, vol. 2, and also to Verfassungen dey Laender, Frank- 
furt, Verlag fiir Rechtswissenschaft, Franz Vahlen. 
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culties raised by the States, but also through lack of means on the 
Catholic side. 

In those States where the free choice of school is effective, the 
great majority of the children of baptized parents attend the cour- 
ses in the Catholic State schools. In Rhineland-Westphalia the 
schools contain 856,700 children, representing 95.7 % of the Catho- 
lics. A very small minority (0.9 %) attend evangelical schools and 
3,5 % the ‘ combined ” schools. On the other hand in the regions 
of the Diaspora it is not rare to find the majority of Catholic child- 
ren — 75% in the diocese of Osnabriick — attending non-Ca- 
tholic schools, but all the same they can obtain in them, whenever 
possible, religious instruction according to their parents’ wishes, 
given by a priest or catechist. 

In such States as Rhineland of North Westphalia or Bavaria 
most of the primary schools are denominational and the teachers 
all belong to the same denomination as the school. The Catholic 
teachers have been trained at a normal school — Pddagogische 
Akademie — in which, practical lessons and courses have initiated 
them into teaching religion. At the end of their studies they re- 
ceive the missio canonica and are then as a rule — under the clergy 
and a diocesan association, the Schulreferat — able to teach chil- 
dren of the first and second years at the rate of two or three hours 
a week. The syllabus consists mainly of biblical stories : the Creation 
and the Life of Jesus, as well as first prayers. Meetings and courses 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaften) are arranged by the dioceses or the deane- 
ries, to which the teachers are invited, so as to finish their training 
and keep au courant with the progress of catechesis. This simple 
description of the arrangements shows the importance of these lay 
teachers in the catechization of young children in Germany. In 
certain States (especially Baden and Bavaria) the number of teach- 
ers who give religion lessons has decreased with the years. The 
instruction is ensured by, among others, catechists, lay and religious. 
Thus in Bavaria the religious instruction in primary schools is given 
by certain teachers, by the parochial clergy (4,600 priests), but also 
by some fifty catechist-priests and 140 ¢ professional ” lay catechists. 

After the third year of studies, the priest takes a more active 
part in the catechization. He initiates the children to their First 
Communion and first confession, for two years, then in the fifth 
year he begins the catechism properly socalled. At present, the new 
unified catechism has been adopted in the whole of Germany. As 
J. A. Jungmann noted in LuMEN Virak (Vol. X (1955), No 4), this 
catechism embodies not only a new method but also a new arrange- 
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ment of the contents, responding generously to the kerygmatic 
revival of catechesis. This new manual, largely illustrated with 
rather crude drawings, aims chiefly at proclaiming the Good News 
entrusted by Christ to the apostles and forms a general picture of 
the greatness and Love of God, drawing men to Himself. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed forms —as Fr. Jungmann says — the backcloth for 
the whole catechism. God and our Redemption; the Church and the 
Sacraments, Living according to the Commandments of God; these 
are the subjects dealt with in the three years of the higher primary 
grade. 

The adoption of the new catechism must be considered as an 
important step forward. Abandoning the formula of a digest of 
theological instruction, its authors have aimed above all at the 
proclamation of the Good News, the message of Salvation. This 
manual is a wonderful instrument, but its value depends especially 
on the catechist who makes use of it. That is why the work of the 
Deutscher Katecheten Verein (Rindermarkt, 1, Munich), and that 
of the diocesan and other organizations concerned with the training 
of catechists remain of primary importance. 


In the middle schools —Gymnasien, Realschulen, Lyzeen — there 
is no common national syllabus. Most of these schools are ‘ com- 
bined ’ that is, they are open to Protestants as well as Catholics, 
each group having its own religion course. Religious instruction 
is usually given by priests, grouped in very active associations of 
teachers of religion. } It is however to be noted that, in the districts 
where there are not sufficient priests, laymen are being granted 
certificates for religious knowledge and the missio canonica which 
allows them to teach religion in secondary schools. For instance, 
at the theological faculty of Miinster — according to the figures 
quoted by Drs. Burgardsmeier and Decking — about 180 philologists 
are preparing for the official examinations in theology and are 
receiving an adequate pedagogical training. These students follow 
all the courses of the Theological Faculty and have their own priest- 
chaplain. 

This initiative was evoked by the scarcity of priestly vocations, 
but is interesting in itself and might be developed in those districts 
where the conditions which caused its inception do not exist. These 
lay religion teachers are nominated by the State and mandated 


1 These teachers are organized in three regional associations, with a periodical in 
common: Religion und Weltanschauung. 
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by the Church : they are on exactly the same footing in the schools 
as their ‘ secular ’ colleagues. 

It is not easy just now to ascertain the plan of religious instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools. The syllabuses are not unified and, 
also, the introduction of the new catechism involves revision for 
the lower middle grade (Unterstufe), also necessitating a re-articu- 
lation of the subjects in the other grades (Mittel — and Unterstutfe). 

The syllabus in the Unterstufe is obviously that of the 5th, 6th 
and 7th years of the Volkschule : new catechism, sacred history, 
hymns and prayers. In the Archdiocese of Cologne, the official syl- 
labus insists on the necessity of realizing ‘‘ a living encounter of 
youth with the Person of Christ and the Blessed Trinity, ’’ of link- 
ing doctrinal teaching with prayer and Mass, of establishing a 
real link between the Bible and the Church’s teaching, of demons- 
trating the value of Salvation included in dogma. This same syllabus 
calls upon the teachers to use a pedagogical method suited to the 
psychology ofthe different ages, a permanent desire to address, not 
merely the mind, but the conscience and heart of the pupils. Each 
lesson should be a living dialogue between class and teacher. These 
recommendations are generally followed. At Cologne, many teachers 
are using Dr. Résseler’s manuals, linking faith and morals together 
excellently, containing numerous references to the Bible and trying 
to give the adolescent the consciousness that Christianity is essen- 
tially the message of Salvation and a life of holiness. Usually, with the 
aim of linking teaching and liturgy, a school Mass is said every week 
outside the school buildings : the service is a communal one ; a lay- 
man reads the epistle and gospel, and the prayers are said in German. 
At the end of the term or the year, the pupils are invited to make a 
general communion. Note that, from the middle grade, the syllabus 
comprises instruction on dogma, morality and the history of the 
Church. 

Several correspondents think that the syllabuses of the secondary 
grade could be improved and better adapted to the problems of 
our times. This remark is equally, if not more, true with regard to 
the technical schools. Young people who attend them will be soon 
faced with a technical and industrial world which may shake their 
faith if it is not solidly based and if the religious ** ballast ”’ is not 
firm enough. 

At the University the Catholic student is obliged to attend a course 
of ‘** world vision ”’ (Weltanschauungprofessuren). This additional 
ideological formation obviously does not cover all the religious 
needs of the undergraduate. The Church is well aware of this and 
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now each higher technical school and each university are practi- 
cally parishes entrusted to a Studentenpfarrer who is the parish 
priest. Fr. Edward Boné, S. J., notes correctly that the students’ 
priest is not simply a chaplain at the disposition of those who ask 
for him. He is actually a pastor, with a precise mission, authority, 
a strictly pastoral function, and in charge of all their souls. With 
regard to the students, this priest exerts all the jurisdiction of a 
parish priest, except for weddings. The university parish is, in Ger- 
many, a complete section of life, for the students live in the town 
for the whole term, except for a part of the vacations, without re- 
turning to their family. 

It will therefore not be surprising that these parishes have very 
striking programmes : Sunday Masses with Sermon ; evening dia- 
logue Mass or sung Mass during the week ; evenings of discussions 
on present-day problems, weekly religious lectures ; a theologi- 
cal cycle (Glaubenschule) of five to six terms on fundamental theo- 
logy, dogma, morality and Christian philosophy; night pilgri- 
mages during the year ; interfaculty talks in the term on questions 
of deontology and integration in theological data ; free meetings ; 
closed retreats of three days each term, adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament and suggested meditations ; weekly readings of the 
Bible (a half-hour), etc. 

Fr. Boné, who has made a special study of the German university 
world estimates that the participation of the students in the Catho- 
lic life of these communities is greater in the universities of the 
Diaspora. The lay and liberal milieu of these regions, the positivist 
colouring of the teaching exert a tonic effect on the religious faith 
and life of a great number of the Catholic students. They feel called 
upon to deepen their knowledge of their religion, to justify it to- 
wards themselves and others, to integrate it with temporal life. 


IV. CHILDREN’S AND YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


The German Federal Republic shares in the current which has 
involved the youth of Western Europe since the end of the war and 
is translated into a disaffection with mass movements and rigidly 
organized associations. Only twenty per cent of young Germans are 
‘¢ organized, ’’ that is to say, members of youth movements. The 
percentage is slightly higher if we only take the Catholic groups 
into account, but the tendency is the same. 


1In Germany, all the universities and higher technical schools are secular and 
depend on State or town. 
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After the historical events of before and immediately after the 
war, the associations of Catholic youth have been federated in the 
Bund der Deutschen Katholischen Jugend, which numbers 1,2 mil- 
lion boys and girls. These are attached to the Bund by means of 
different associations, specializing socially or functionally: the 
Katholische Jungmanner——or Frauenjugend — Gemeinschaft 
(two branches), whose centre is at Haus Altenberg tiber Berg, Glad- 
bach, and which has branches in twenty-one dioceses ; the Deutsche 
Pfadfinder and Pfadfinderinnen Sankt Georg, respectively at Krefeld 
and Miinich ; the students’ movements, Hochschulring, Heland, 
Marianische Kongregation studierender Jugend und Madchen ; 
the Quickborn, etc. Young artisans-and apprentices usually be- 
long to the Gruppe Kolping of Cologne : this association has about 
100,000 members, grouped in 2,500 families “‘ Kolping ”’ around live 
cells and homes. Catholic Action does not possess the same kind 
of organization as in Belgium or France, for instance. The JOC 
(Christliche Arbeiterjugend) has existed for some years and is trying 
to form pioneering cells in greatly industrialised zones. The Catholic 
rural organizations are attached to the central Bund and seem to 
be animated by an enviable vitality. 

Besides these movements, young Catholics are also associated in 
various degrees in societies of Marian devotion and missionary work 
(such as the Holy Childhood Association and the Association of the 
Guardian Angel) while the parishes have groups of children whose 
activities are far from uniform. 

The regulations of these movements obviously contain chapters 
referring to the religious formation of their members. Modern effort 
is directed mainly to the élite and future élite, for the lack of quali- 
fied leaders is unanimously regretted by the directors and national 
chaplains of these movements. Special meetings (Fiihrerschiilun- 
gen) are arranged, together with days of recollection, in the course 
of which the attempt is made to give these élite a sufficient religious 
knowledge, a keen sense of their responsibilities towards the others 
and a working knowledge of the big questions which young Chris- 
tians have to face in their everyday life. 

The journals of the youth’s movements are, on the whole, very 
well produced and in appreciable numbers (for instance, Die Wacht 
prints 55,000 copies; Am Scheideweg, 88,000; Die bunte Kette, 
65,000 ; Neue Landjugend, 50,000, etc.). The most obvious at- 
tempt at religious depth is to be found in this sphere. 

For the members, these movements offer an ** hour of faith ”’ 
every week (Glawbensstwnde) under the direction of a priest and, 
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once a month, a catechesis for young people at the church (Jugend- 
katechese). The special nature of these meetings does not allow of 
any systematic teaching : they usually consist in a directed medita- 
tion, Benediction, prayers and hymns and a short sermon on a 
poimt of morality, dogma, history or liturgy. 

With perhaps the exception of the ‘‘ Kolpingwerk” which gives 
its members a real Christian culture for life, the youth movements 
in Germany are conscious of their difficulties and limits. More than 
the problem of the recruiting of members and mass extension, that 
of the formation of Christian individuals with depth, radiation and 
an apostolic mission seems of primary urgency today, perhaps of 
a vital necessity for the organizations. 

This situation is not — we repeat — confined to Germany. 
To obtain subscribers to a Catholic Movement is not enough auto- 
matically to ensure their religious formation and Christian life. 
A rapid increase in membership may even, very often, go hand in 
hand with a general loss of religious substance ; this occurs when 
leaders, lay and chaplains, are unable to assimilate this numerical 
accretion, and when the ideological content as well as the educative 
methods of the movements no longer correspond with the real pro- 
blems, the true psychology of the rising generations. 

A very accurate observer of the German situation recently inform- 
ed us of an experiment in religious action which succeeded excel- 
lently in a German university. A small group — Studentengemeinde 
— well trained, and apostolic, organized a seven-day mission for 
the undergraduates. Far from trying to recruit new members for 
the association to which they were connected, this group of the 
élite were content to make personal visits to the Catholic students, 
invite them to big lectures of university scope and to the religious 
ceremonies of the mission. Seventy per cent of the Catholic students 
of this university followed the mission very faithfully and drew 
most certainly spiritual profit from it. 

Paradoxally, it is by the intermediary of a small team that the 
most fruitful contact with the mass of students is established while 
all attempts at mass organization fail regularly. This example is 
significant. The religious milieux in Germany — lay as well as 
priests — are asking whether this is not a new channel by which 
the Christian message can reach those sections of society which 
are still open to it, but which will not on any account allow themsel- 
ves to be drawn into national Catholic associations. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the world of youth, our enquiry reveals the essential role of 
the school in religious formation in Germany. These schools incon- 
testably benefit from a privileged juridical status. The financial 
effort of the German Catholic community is slight, for the State 
itself is responsible for most of the denominational schools. The 
Federal Constitution ensures parents a really free choice of schools, 
except for some particular districts or some cases of a local nature. 

Such a situation — insofar as the political régime is not changed 
— allows of a basic religious formation and the teaching of the cate- 
chism to nearly all the baptized children. On the whole, this for- 
mation, which is the work of teachers, clergy or lay catechists, 1s 
certainly of a satisfactory quality. It could be bettered by the revi- 
sion of the syllabuses in the middle schools, by the introduction of 
the new unified catechism, by a permanent effort at the catechetical 
training of the religious teachers. 

The tendency towards a catechesis based on the Bible, liturgy and 
the doctrine of salvation and influenced by the knowledge of child 
psychology seems to be gaining ground in many regions. The revival 
of religious teaching — animated by the university theological fa- 
culties, by the ecclesiastical authorities and by active catechetical 
centres — bas now got beyond the stage of methodological reform. 
The search for a new progress is increasingly on the level of the 
arrangement of the subjectmatter and the contents of the course. 
It is not rare to hear eminent religious personalities enquire what 
type of young Christian ought to be aimed at today, and, from the 
answer to draw conclusions favourable to religious formation. 

Doubtless, a number of teachers are still tempted by catechetical 
‘ recipes ’ which can be applied without risk. It is pleasing to find 
that this passive attitude is receding and that, on the other hand, 
the ‘* recipes ’’ given by certain publications are being more and 
more inspired by the spirit which has prevailed in the edition of 
the new catechism. 

This essential role of the school has perhaps some disadvantages. 
Insofar as the parents have the impression that all is for the best in 
the school, they too easily adopt a personal attitude of * comfort. ’ 
Too many parents of Catholic families give up without regret the 
mission of religious education which is theirs and which in any case, 
the teacher, catechist or priest cannot entirely assume. 

In the same way, it is not rare that pastors think that the forma- 
tion received at school suffices for life. Thus, adults are sometimes 
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neglected by the parish with regard to religious formation properly 
socalled. The parish then fulfils tertiary functions — social or 
otherwise — which put preaching and catechesis in the background. 
There is nothing dramatic in this matter nowadays. It is however 
necessary to emphasize the risks, even virtual, especially if one is 
convinced that ALL the baptized of ALL ages need to discover 
the Christian message, to learn its riches, to nourish themselves 
on what the Church bestows on her children, to feel themselves 
to be living beings in an economy of salvation ; responsible for them- 
selves, their families and all men. 


Catechesis in the United States Today 


by John HoFINGER, S. J. 


Professoy at the Chinese Seminary 
Institute for Mission Apologetics, Manila, Philippines + 


In the United States as elsewhere, Catholicism has its brighter 
and darker sides, but on the whole it leaves a favourable impression 
on the impartial observer. There is matter for rejoicing in the youth- 
ful optimism, free from any paralysing questioning, the admirable 
spirit of initiative and decision. No doubt, one could wish sometimes 
for more depth in this intense activity, which does not always escape 
a certain superficiality. All the same, in spite of this incidental 
weakness, Catholicism in the United States can claim some inte- 
resting achievements and a brave and tireless striving to do more 
and better. 

Although Americans dislike any attempt at systematic Euro- 
peanization, they none the less welcome foreign initiative, pro- 
vided they are able to make use of it and adapt it to the circum- 
stances in their own country. 

The catechetical apostolate itself — of great importance in Ame- 
rican religious life — testifies to this virtue of acceptance and wil- 
lingness to adapt, as our article will show. 


I. FORMS OF CATECHETICAL TEACHING 


A considerable proportion of American Catholic youth is educa- 
ted in Catholic schools : more than a third of the Catholic children 
go to Catholic primary schools, while a fifth of the secondary school- 
children attend a Catholic establishment. The Catholic schools are 
full to overflowing, and consequently a number of Catholic pupils 
are obliged to attend a secular Government school. In spite of the 


* See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, X (1955), 2-3, p. 243. — Address : 
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constant effort to build schools, the question of space remains se- 
rious and almost insoluble. 

Catholics in North America are rightly proud of their schools : 
according to the most recent statistics, there are in the whole of 
the U. S. A. 9,385 Catholic primary schools with 3,349,293 pupils, 
and 2,404 secondary schools with 639,607 students. These schools 
bear witness to the spirit of sacrifice of the Catholic population, 
which has to build and maintain its schools without any subsidy 
from the State. This Catholic schools organization is far larger 
than that of any other religious group and the Catholics consider 
their schools to be both the best source and the proof of the reli- 
gious vitality which characterizes North-American Catholicism. 


The Catholic Primary Schools are mostly parochial, that is 
to say, supported and maintained by the parochial community 
from which the children come. Their direction is usually entrusted 
to teaching nuns. In America, all the children attend the primary 
school for 8 years and, during this period, those in the Catholic 
schools receive daily religious instruction. The teaching of secular 
subjects is itself impregnated with a Christian view of the world 
and forms part of a general Christian education. An impression 
might sometimes be gathered, especially in the upper forms of the 
primary and in the secondary schools, of a saturation of religious 
instruction, offering more than children of those ages can assimilate. 
With its natural forthrightness, American youth does not fail to 
notice this, and one frequently hears that religious instruction is 
boring and the same things are repeated too often. But thanks to 
the great religious availability of the American pupil, an eventual 
surfeit of religious teaching does not easily produce any antipathy 
to religion as such. A too intensive religious teaching at school al- 
ways leads to difficulties. This should be guarded against, especially 
in America where schoolchildren are particularly exacting owing 
to the modern methods employed in secular teaching, children’s 
magazines, the cinema and, latterly, television. 


In the United States a serious attempt is being made to continue 
the formation of youth in the catholic secondary schools. In many 
of the North American States, attendance at the High Schools 
is obligatory for all boys and girls, while in other States a large sec- 
tion of them have at least the benefit of four years of secondary edu- 
cation. Naturally, the High Schools, thus open to allcomers, are 
not able to train an intellectual élite, as the secondary schools of 
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Central Europe attempt to do, and to a great extent succeed in 
doing. The American school system tends chiefly to promote the 
social unity of the nation by an uniform education, as thorough as 
possible, adapted to all classes of society. We are not criticizing 
this system here — its advantages and weaknesses are obvious — 
but are considering its catechetical repercussions. 

Thanks to the Catholic secondary schools, the Church in the 
United States is able to take an active part in the formation of 
youth during the decisive years of adolescence and to complete 
satisfactorily the initial instruction given in the Catholic primary 
schools. Owing to the fact that the secondary school is open to 
all, religious instruction must adapt itself to the intellectual level 
of the mass and strive to win and interest everybody. The main 
difficulty is that it follows the eight years of intensive teaching of 
religion at the primary school, and that the secondary school has 
itself a very full syllabus of religious instruction. In many schools, 
religious lessons are given daily, five times a week, Saturdays and 
Sundays being holidays. It might be asked whether it would not 
be preferable to follow the custom in many of the schools run by 
Jesuits, where religious instruction is limited to 2 or 3 hours a week. 
At the same time the Fathers strive to present all subjects from the 
angle of the Christian view of the world and watch over the religious 
life of the children outside school. We might also ask ourselves 
whether modern requirements, to which at least some of the secon- 
dary schools have to conform, are not distinctly superior to those 
of the past and consequently whether those schools ought not to 
promote the formation of an intellectual élite. This formation of an 
élite could be realized without too much difficulty, at least in the 
towns where a good number of Catholic secondary schools exist. 
This would no doubt be of great blessing for American Catholicism. 


For their higher studies, young Americans have numerous ca- 
tholic junior colleges and universities. No country can compare with 
the United States in the number of Catholic institutions for higher 
education. Practically every important town has its Catholic 
Junior College, and in the large cities sometimes several. New York 
(diocese of New York and Brooklyn) possesses 13 Catholic univer- 
sities and Junior Colleges with 23,500 students, mostly Catholic ; 
Chicago (diocese of Chicago) has 6 with 16,500 students. In the 
whole of the United States there are no fewer than 247 universities 
and Catholic Junior Colleges, attended by 219,700 students. In 
spite, however, of their numbers and good organization, these Ca- 
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tholic Junior Colleges can receive only a section of the Catholic stu- 
dents owing to the high proportion of Americans who go on to the 
university. In these Catholic schools an ideological instruction on 
Christian philosophy and religion is given side by side with the spe- 
cial branches of study. This instruction is obligatory for the Catho- 
lic students and the time set apart for it amounts to 2, sometimes 3, 
hours a week during all the 4 years of higher studies. This religious 
teaching in the Junior Colleges provides American Catholicism with 
opportunities for religious pedagogy which other countries might 
well envy. Unfortunately, as American specialists in public instruc- 
tion frankly poimt out, these opportunities have up till now only 
been partially exploited. Too often there are not enough teachers 
of religion in the Junior colleges ; sometimes even these teachers — 
lay as well as religious — already overworked, are not qualified to 
teach other subjects, or are perhaps too old. These difficulties are 
generally deplored and a remedy is being sought with that spirit 
of decision and breadth of view which Americans display when they 
have to remedy a defective state of things. The failings of the past 
have done little damage, owing to the good will of the American 
students. The effects would have been very different in similar cir- 
cumstances in central Europe. The European student becomes more 
irritated by incompetent teaching and vents his disgust on the sub- 
ject itself, while the American gets bored, deplores the deficiencies, 
but remains faithful to the subject taught. 

However much we may admire the scholastic achievements of 
American Catholics, an objective consideration of the state of cate- 
chesis must take into account the children attending the secular State 
schools. Their number varies appreciably according to the different 
regions and is relatively higher in the country than in the towns. 
This can be explained by the fact that in America Catholics live 
mostly in the towns and, with the best of good will, it is often im- 
possible for the children of the country diaspora to have their own 
schools. 


Formerly, the religious instruction of the children attending the 
State schools was greatly neglected. Their parents were looked upon 
as apostates, whose children must pay for their faults. Nowadays 
this viewpoint is generally admitted to be erroneous ; attendance at 
a Catholic school is recognized as being really impossible for many 
children and they must therefore be helped in other ways. It is now 
seen that these children (some millions in number) who are deprived 
of Catholic education must not be abandoned because of their pa- 
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rents’ indifference, and they are looked upon as being ‘ religiously 
threatened. ’? They, more than others, need watchful care if they 
are not to be lost to the Catholic Church. 

Since Americans have realized this situation, they have attempt- 
ed with devotion and perseverance to organize out of school reli- 
gious instruction for “¢ religiously abandoned ”’ children. The ‘* Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine ’’ has been formed for this purpose 
and has interested and trained an incredible number of zealous laity 
in the teaching of the catechism. Mgr Clark, Head of the Confrater- 
nity in the diocese of Los Angeles, told me that in spite of the strict 
conditions imposed for the admission of lay catechists, the requests 
have been too numerous for him to answer. Even nuns, already over- 
worked in their own schools, are collaborating with an admirable 
zeal in the catechetical education of the children attending the State 
schools. 

The elementary religious instruction of these children is given 
in three different ways, and primarily by the classes called ‘* Releas- 
ed time ”’. Religious teaching is forbidden in the State schools, but 
with their parents’ consent, children can receive it once or twice a 
week either after school hours or during the intervals. These periods 
are short and not very conducive to thoroughness, but as much is 
made of them as is possible under such conditions. 

Elsewhere use is made of the system of group teaching. About 10 
children are given instruction out of school hours by members of 
the Confraternity. As far as possible, they are grouped according 
to their school years, so that the teaching can be progressive. The 
third means is that of holiday courses (Summer Religious Vacation 
Schools) which complete the iastruction given in the minimum pro- 
gramme of the year. During the summer holidays, the children are 
gathered for a few weeks in a holiday home where they receive an 
intensive religious teaching. In these ways, 2,104,624 Catholic child- 
ren from the State schools, divided into 40,143 groups, receive 
religious instruction. 

Attempts are also being made to reach the pupils in the secondary 
schools in order to further their religious instruction. But the results 
are not so spectacular. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is, 
by its very nature, less suitable for this difficult task. It must be 
remembered that it is composed of lay catechists for whom religious 
instruction is a part-time occupation. Their task becomes more 
difficult when this instruction is to be imparted to secondary school 
pupils whose religious knowledge has to be completed. The difficulty 
only serves to emphasize the merits of those who undertake it under 
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such unfavourable circumstances and with insufficient equipment. 
Perhaps the essential thing would be to concentrate first on drawing 
the pupils in the State secondary schools to Catholic services and to 
organize these in such a way that they provide a real incentive to 
these adolescents whose Faith is so greatly threatened. Through 
worship, it might be possible to arrive at a more extensive and in- 
tensive pastoral activity. If the Catholic children in the State schools 
ought to receive religious instruction in addition to attendance at 
services — and this is desirable — that instruction should be under- 
taken by well trained professional catechists, priests, religious or 
lay. Half measures would be of very little use, but a thorough solu- 
tion would obviously require enormous effort and sacrifices. Perhaps 
American Catholicism, with its great vitality, will achieve it ! 


Confronted by this outstanding task of bestowing the necessary 
school religious teaching upon Catholic youth, we may ask whether 
the Catholic family is responding as it should to its duty in this res- 
pect. In the United States as elsewhere, the danger lies in the fact 
that many families leave the duty of religious education entirely 
to the Catholic school. This is understandable, owing to the very 
great sacrifices which American Catholics make for their schools 
and the fact that they have greater faith in the competence of the lat- 
ter than in their own as regards religious teaching. From the religious 
point of view the pedagogic potential of the Christian family has 
been latterly further diminished by the television set which most 
families now possess. It is known with what avidity children are 
following the programmes : children of from 6 to 8 — and this is 
no exceptional case, — are glued to this magic screen for 25 hours 
a week on an average. 

At the same time, during the last few years serious attempts have 
been made to arouse the Christian families to a consciousness of 
their inalienable duty of religious education and to facilitate their 
task by providing literature on the subject. But as a rule, too great 
an emphasis is still laid on education in school and not enough on 
that in the home. 

On the whole, it may be stated that in the U. S. A. the religious 
instruction of the young is performed with great zeal, is well organi- 
zed and very thorough, sometimes even to saturation point. But 
how does this instruction stand as to quality ? 
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Il. METHOD AND SUBSTANCE OF CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTION 


A survey of the present state of religious instruction must take 
into account its rapid and constant improvement. Attempts 
at modernizing religious education began several decades later in 
the United States than in central Europe, but during the last twenty 
years, work on it has been doubled. In places where thirty years ago 
the system was one of intensive memorization and an intellectualism 
unsuited to American mentality, a teaching which is realist and 
closer to life is now adopted to a great extent. Catechetical litera- 
ture, both in quantity and quality, is showing remarkable progress 
and the decisive spirit displayed in the preparation of new phases 
is a good omen. 

The characteristic of this present stage is that in many directions 
it is still one of transition, enquiry and experiments, from which 
a certain lack of unity results. This can be discerned in catechetical 
literature, in the syllabuses of the different schools and in cate- 
chetical practices. 

No doubt this lack of coordination is not lessened by the indepen- 
dence and great variety of teaching Orders sharing the catechetical 
apostolate. On the other hand — as Americans themselves, as well 
as foreign observers, are not slow to observe — the United States 
are not merely addicted to unlimited progress, where traditions are 
unreservedly swept aside. In the religious sphere especially, there 
are very strong conservative tendencies, which accede only gradual- 
ly to transformations which go beyond organizing techniques. The 
administration of a highly developed public instruction and the 
constant need for its better organization often absorb the intellec- 
tual resources of its directors to such an extent that the necessary 
means for solving the difficult problems of its internal structure go 
by default. 

Thus, in the matter of methods of religious instruction, the prin- 
ciples of the relations between life and action are the subject of con- 
stant vigilance in the framework of the national spirit. More even 
than the European, the American student, with his practical mind, 
needs more than plain instruction, and welcomes the life values of 
Christian doctrine ; his interest in religious activity is easily aroused. 
This need for action directs him to apostolic work and explains his 
special interest in foreign missions, an interest which is being ex- 
ploited and nourished and which is resulting in an increasing num- 
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ber of vocations, both priestly and religious, from the Catholic 
schools in America, not only for the missions but also for the con- 
templative life in austere Orders. 

The need of youth for independent, personal activity being much 
less marked, and religious instruction having so greatly improved, 
it has become possible to apply the principles of the “ didactic 
workshop ”? on a broad basis. 

The exploitation of this favourable element is rightly being in- 
creasingly attempted, by means of the more frequent employment 
of active tasks, dramatizations and, in the higher forms, discus- 
sions in which the pupils argue concerning the propositions and 
objections relative to religious and moral life. No doubt the danger 
of argument without a sufficient intellectual foundation is not 
always avoided, leading to a kind of unfruitful crosstalk, or a su- 
perficial dialogue around the actual question. 

In the midst of the most varied multiple impressions (especially 
since television began) American youth easily becomes superficial 
and passive, incapable of serious intellectual reaction. It has a limi- 
ted knowledge of everything, talks about everything, reproduces 
complacently what it has undergone or received, but is scarcely 
ready for any personal, disciplined research into ideas and their 
relations, or for persevering work. The teacher often feels powerless 
when faced with young people who find such difficulty in building 
up their perception of the world. 

If — as we have found with joy among the catechists — the 
teacher is enlightened and conscious of the dangers which threaten 
religious and moral instruction, it must be admitted that the means 
by which he could prevent them efficiently are not always clear to 
him. 

The motto in such a situation should be ‘* build up on actual im- 
sressions ’’ rather than try to go against them by “‘ offering ”’ a 
det of new ones. 


From the point of view of method, it is the religious instruction 
of Catholic pupils in State schools which indubitably presents most 
difficulty : the brevity of the lessons (moreover, often at inoppor- 
tune moments) and irregular attendance, make the teaching a 
hardship which is sometimes unbearable. As the children are often 
those most forsaken from the religious point of view in their homes, 
it is certainly not easy to tackle the question of religion in all its 
aspects by means of such restricted and relatively primitive teaching. 
For them especially, religious instruction should be made interest- 
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ing and as close as possible to their lives. A radical limitation of 
subjects, concentration on new didactic methods, utilization in the 
highest degree of catechetical possibilities of worship, these should 
be the lines to follow. 


In the lower forms of the primary school, too much insistence 1s 
sometimes laid on the catechism ; the official handbook is explained 
too soon and set to be learnt by heart. This idea, insofar as it still 
exists, is not so much to be imputed, it seems, to the catechists them- 
selves as to their superiors who attribute too much importance to an 
early knowledge of the text of the official catechism. This tendency 
is all the more regrettable because a substantial revision of this cate- 
chism — ‘‘ the Baltimore catechism ’? — is both urgent and neces- 
sary. 

In reality, if present day needs are to be met, it is a new cate- 
chism which is required rather than a revision of the existing one. 

In the higher forms of the primary school and in the secondary 
schools, there is too little biblical teaching in addition to the cate- 
chism, yet the large number of hours devoted to religious lessons 
would provide a good opportunity for giving the pupils an adequate 
and well grounded knowledge of the sacred text. In the last few 
years, important attempts have been made, at any rate in the Ca- 
tholic Junior Colleges, to fill this gap by making use of Holy Scrip- 
ture in religious pedagogy. 1 

It is also to be hoped that all forms of religious instruction will 
make more use of the catechetical value of the Church’s liturgy, and 
prepare young people to realize its worth for their religious life. 
Catholic youth in the United States is certainly assiduous in atten- 
dance at the Sacraments, and zealous in going at Mass; we get, 
however, the impression that the celebration of divine worship 
leaves still much to be desired, that religious instruction and the 
life of prayer — in church as well as outside — seem too little 
nourished and impregnated by the liturgical spirit. Here again, we 
must note recent initiatives for ensuring the liturgy the place which 
belongs to it in religious instruction and education. Success depends 
largely on the support of nuns — the prospects are very good in this 
sphere — and on the zealous encouragement of religious singing 
in their schools, especially in the vernacular. The American circles 
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interested in the liturgy are continually insisting on the serious lack 
of popular and attractive hymns suitable for divine worship. Per- 
haps the answer is Mass accompanied by prayers and hymns, which 
does not at all imply the abandonment of the Gregorian chant. 

In the Catholic primary schools of North America, which dispose 
of sufficient time and also enjoy wide liberty in the drawing up of 
their syllabuses, this liturgical formation could be achieved more 
easily than in other countries. The High Mass and church singing 
in Latin are not the principal task of the liturgical revival ; the im- 
portant thing at present is to develop those forms of divine worship 
which reveal the meaning of the liturgy to Christians, both young 
and old, lead them to take it to heart and enable them to take an 
active share in it. These conditions correspond exactly to what is 
called the Community Mass and Mass with prayers and hymns. 

As concerns catechetical literature, the last decades have been 
marked by a distinct progress, not only in quantity but in quality, 
and this in the whole of the vast domain of written catechesis. 
The best results, however, have been attained in the out-of-school 
catechetical manuals, which are devoted to presenting religious 
truths to children in an interesting and attractive manner after 
school hours. Here American methods are helpful. Also an expla- 
nation of the Mass, lately published in the form of ‘‘ Comics ”’ has 
been popular with the young. The school handbooks are often very 
good, but bear the stamp of a period of transition : most excel in 
their method more than in their contents. This situation proves 
that much is to be hoped for from an energetic kerygmatic revival, 
which is beyond question one of the most urgent needs in this mat- 
ter: 


The absence of a catechetical periodical of any great value, which 
would be capable of giving impetus and direction to religious ins- 
truction in all grades seemed to us to be unfortunate and regrettable. 
Magazines like the Catholic School Journal > or the Catholic Educa- 
tor * satisfy the chief requirements of the Christian schools gvosso 
modo, but cannot by themselves fill all the gaps, even though they 
bring a positive contribution to religious teaching. Articles on the 
practical organization of religious instruction are far too prevalent 
in proportion to those dealing with the essential orientations of 
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catechesis and the unfortunate tendency to ‘‘ cut things short ”’ 
does not encourage a thorough study of fundamental questions. 
If, however, we pass from catechetical periodicals to magazines 
intended to promote religious instruction and the catechetical apos- 
tolate among young people, we find a much better state of things. 
We consider as models of this type the publications by G. Pflaum, * 
Our Little Messenger for the lower forms, and The Young Catholic 
Messenger for the upper forms of primary schools ; Junior Catholic 
Messenger for the lower forms of secondary schools, and Hz Time, a 
Weekly for Young People Who Think, for the more advanced. These 
three editions of the Messenger each appear in two forms : one for 
children in the Catholic schools, the other for those in the State 
establishments. The astonishing circulation of the catechetical 
weeklies already by itself goes to prove that they are suited to the 
mentality of modern American youth and strike the right note. 
The Confraternity Edition, for the pupils in the State schools, is 
constructed with a view to furnishing the basis for religious teaching 
and we think that this possibility could be developed further. 


III. CATECHISTS AND THEIR TRAINING 


It is difficult to find a country in which catechism is taught as 
intensively and, we must say, with as much devotion, as in the 
United States. The chief burden is borne by the active legions of 
nuns and brothers who undertake the major part of religious teach- 
ing in the Catholic schools and by the brilliant army of lay apos- 
tles who, as members of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
give their part-time help in teaching religion to the pupils in the 
State schools. At the present time in the United States 92,858 nuns 
and 8,513 Brothers are teaching, most of them giving religious ins- 
truction. The catechetical activity of the priests, on the other hand, 
falls below this admirable work of the laity and religious. They are 
too often so overburdened with the most varied pastoral activities 
and with administrative duties that they have no time left for cate- 
chetical instruction. Even if they sometimes dispose of free time, 
certain priests are easily inclined to feel dispensed from this duty 
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by the fact that the instruction is competently provided for by 
the religious and lay catechists. Whether voluntary or not, this 
detachment on the part of the priest is of no benefit to him and 
it may be asked how far it has contributed, among other causes, 
to the rather low standard of the Sunday sermons. We are all the 
more pleased to note that in many dioceses the parish priests are 
obliged to give a minimum of religious teaching in the schools. Even 
for this minimum the priests need a thorough catechetical training, 
for they are responsible for the supervision and direction of the 
religious and lay catechists. Besides this, they should be able to 
display towards converts, by out of school instruction, a high qua- 
lity apostolate, full of promise for the United States. If the cateche- 
tical training of future priests has seen notable progress during the 
last decades, the technical side of this teaching seems to be still 
in the forefront. More than ever, the attention of seminarists ought 
to be directed to the substance and particular nature of the 
Christian Good News, on its inner structure and its religious 
values. That would certainly require a more kerygmatic attitude 
in the principal branches of dogmatics, moral theology and exegesis. 
Without it, a kerygmatic revival in depth, so desirable, cannot be 
hoped for. The effort which has been begun to give nuns and lay 
catechists a better catechetical training is very encouraging, especially 
as this training does not only take into account the method, but 
also Christian doctrine itself. In many noviciates and juniorates, 
the aspirants are receiving an appropriate theological teaching 
which their European Sisters might well envy. Besides this, 
every summer, thousands of nuns who are already teaching 
attend courses which give them a more thorough theological for- 
mation. May the quality of the instruction always respond to the 
eager reception given it by these nuns! It may, however, be doubt- 
ed whether, in these theological courses, there is not being offered, 
here and there, a scholastic instruction in ‘‘ digest ’’ form, imper- 
fectly adapted and little suited to furthering the religious compre- 
hension of our Good News. These remarks hold good equally for the 
courses organized for the training of lay catechists. The enlighten- 
ing power of our Good News should be combined with the solidity 
of the exposition. We have already found by personal experience 
how much this is welcomed by the seminarists, religious and laity 
in the United States. 

In a relatively short time, the hardworking Catholicism of the 
States has accomplished a remarkable progress in catechesis. On 
more than one point, its apostolate is a model for other countries. 
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This progress all along the line of religious instruction is due espe- 
cially to the courage, boldness and spirit of initiative which charac- 
terize Catholicism in the United States. 

The impression clearly received is one of a healthy and rapid 
evolution of Catholicism, including religious education, in the near 
future. 


Religious Instruction in Latin America 


What Is The Position Now ? 


by Albert SIREAU 


President of the ‘* Collegium pro America Latina’? Louvain, Belgium} 


Before attempting to reply to this question, we must of necessity 
admit that a complete survey is impossible because of the lack of 
homogeneity in this continent. 

Compared with Europe, Latin America is living both in the futu- 
re and in prehistoric times, In the large capitals and their environ- 
ment life is that of our modern times, even futuristic, with all the 
material, cultural and spiritual characteristics of a mainly Catholic 
country. In the provincial towns, the conditions recall, in varying 
degrees, Europe between 1850 to 1950, from the development of 
the railways to the increasing use of the motorcar. In the country, 
we find life on big estates of 25,000 acres or more. Finally, in the 
heart of the continent, formed by the enormous basin of the Ama- 
zon and the Orinoco, life becomes more and more primitive, and 
entirely savage populations still exist in prehistoric conditions, 
while the presence of what one usually calls civilization is more of 
an expeditionary than a permanent character. 

Such, in broad outlines, is the ‘‘ historical ’’ perspective of the 
panorama of Latin America, a perspective which should always 
be kept in view from whatever angle the continent is studied. 

When considering the very real and great wealth of these regions, 
the important thing is always to determine what percentage of the 
whole population benefits from it ; for it is a land of contrasts in 


1 Rev. Albert SIREAU, born at La Louviére (Belgium) on 8th March, 1923, was 
ordained Priest in 1949 for the diocese of Mercedes (Argentine), where he became 
professor in the Pius XII Seminary. In 1953, at the request of H. E. the Cardinal 
van Roey, his Bishop Mgr Annunciado Serafini allowed him to return to Europe to 
found the Seminary College for Latin America at Louvain, under the wing of the 
Catholic University. He is at present Rector of this College, which was opened on 
24th September, 1954. — Address: 56, rue de Tervueren, Louvain, BELGIUM 
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which the element of distance is considerable from all points of 
view. This is true for material as well as for cultural wealth. 

Take an example from the situation in Brazil. In 1946 there 
were 54,000 primary schools, with a total of 3,736,760 pupils (inclu- 
ding adolescents and adults over school age). But in the same year, 
the number of children of 7 to 11 was more than 5 millions ! 

On the other hand, in 1946 there were eleven universities with 
a total of 28,404 students. But for the whole of the country, the 
statistics of illiteracy, according to the national census of 1940 were 
56.97 % for those over 10 and 56.59 % for those over 20. All written 
culture was therefore reserved in advance for less than 45 % of the 
population ! 

On a continental scale, the number of universities, often sump- 
tuously built, which have been founded since the beginning of the 
century in Latin America is impressive, but at the opening meeting 
of the Organization of the American States in 1951, M. Guillaume 
Nannetti, representing this organization, recalled the existence in 
America of 70 millions of illiterates varying from one country to ano- 
ther by 80 % to 12 %. He emphasized at the same time the ina- 
dequacy of the American primary schools, stating that 19 millions 
of children were without them, and added: ** To provide an ele- 
mentary primary schooling of three years’ duration for this immen- 
se mass of potential illiterates, 500,000 teachers would be needed. ”’ 

We have dwelt on the secular aspect because it is reflected in the 
religious situation. 

From the point of view of religious knowledge, there are in Latin 
America some extremely well informed groups, with a religious 
science proportionate to their secular knowledge ; but we also find 
a large number of Catholics with no religious instruction whatever. 
An article published on the 3rd September, 1955, the ‘* Civilta 
Catolica ’’ estimated at 70 % the proportion of Catholics with no 
organic knowledge of their own religion. 

But let us take a closer view of this situation. Religious teaching 
can be given normally at school or in the parish or at home. What 


is the position of religious instruction in the Government and Ca- 
tholic schools ? 


1Information taken from ‘* Education in Brazil,’? by Manuel BERGsTROM 
LoureEn¢o Fito, Rio, Ministry of External Relations. 
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I. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AT SCHOOL 


With regard to religious teaching in the State schools, the countries 
of Latin America are divided into three groups. 

In the first group, religious instruction is obligatory, unless the 
parents desire otherwise. In the primary schools it is given either 
by the form master or by another teacher specially appointed to 
teach religion. In the secondary schools, religion as a branch of 
learning can be established by the headmaster. This is the situation 
in Costa Rica, Colombia and Panama. In Costa Rica, the training 
of catechists is carried out by the Catechetical Normal School estab- 
lished in 1949. In Colombia, the parish priests are ex officio the 
local inspectors of religious education and the catechists are trained 
in the State Normal Schools. In Panama, the law provides the same 
facilities, but they are very often inapplicable, owing to the lack of 
priests and catechists. 

On the other hand, in the second group, religious instruction is 
forbidden. This is the case in Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Cuba, Paraguay, Honduras and Ecuador. All the religious 
education in these countries has therefore to be carried out by the 
Catholic schools and the parishes, and we shall see later how far 
this goes. 

In the third group of countries, religious instruction is neither 
obligatory nor forbidden. Religious courses can, or could, be given 
in the State schools. This is the case in Brazil, Chili and Venezuela. 
In Brazil, a Federated Republic, the position depends on the cons- 
titution of each State. For instance, in the State of Parana, the 
law, according to a decree of the Governor dated 24th May, 1954, 
enacts : 


Art. 1. — Religious instruction, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the State and insofar as its doctrine harmonizes with the 
pedagogical norms obtaining, will form part of the syllabus of the courses in 
the primary, rural, secondary, normal and technical schools of the State. 


ArT. 2. — With this in view, the confessional authorities interested in 
the teaching of their faith will be enrolled at the Secretariat of Education 
and Culture. These authorities will be the diocesan bishops of the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church and the equivalent organizations of the other 
religions... 

Art. 5. — Religious instruction will be obligatory for the pupils and will be 
given twice a week for thirty to fifty minutes according to the status of 
the pupils. 
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The position is similar in the Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Cata- 
rina. The importance accruing to the number of priests and religious 
teachers which the Church can provide can be judged. Quite recent- 
ly, a Brazilian seminarist quoted a case which happened in his 
State : ‘* The Catholic authorities were offered the chair of religion 
in a new establishment for secondary teaching. It was impossible 
to accept owing to lack of masters. In consequence, the chair has 
been given to a Protestant minister. ”’ 

In Chili, the law authorizes religious instruction in the primary 
schools and during the first three years of the secondary, with a 
subsidy from the Government. The same remark applies to Brazil ; 
everything depends on the number of priests and catechists. In 
this country there are 4,863 State schools, but religion is taught 
by a priest in only 837 of them. 

In Venezuela the law permits two hours of catechism a week in the 
horarium of the primary schools, but at Caracas, 110,000 children 
go to the State schools and only 30,000 receive any religious ins- 
truction. Altogether, it has been estimated, without being too pes- 
simistic, that in the whole of Latin America religious education 
attains only a third of the school children. 

From what we have just stated, it may be concluded that reli- 
gious instruction in Latin America depends to a large extent on the 
number of Catholic schools. 

Taking the continent as a whole, there are at the present time 
13,111 Catholic schools, with 2,264,514 pupils, according to the 
‘¢ Annuario Pontificio ’’ for 1955. By way of comparison, the same 
source gives the total number of pupils in Belgium as 767,512 for 
a population of nearly 9 million ; that is, hardly three times fewer 
pupils for a population 17 times less than that of Latin America. 

The importance of these schools in Latin America is considerable, 
especially in those countries where religious instruction is forbidden 
in the State schools. Thus, in Mexico there are 1,899 Catholic schools 
with 318,811 pupils but... Mexico has today 26 million inhabitants ! 
In the Archdiocese of Mexico, a magnificent effort on the part of 
Catholics has resulted in the opening of 320 schools, with a total of 
85,000 pupils, but there are 900,000 children of school age ! 

If we examine more closely these Catholic schools, we find that 
those for girls are much the most numerous. Why ? There are a 
great many more women’s teaching Orders. } 


1Cf. Luzzi, L’Amérique Latine a besoin de prétres, Nouvelle Revue Théologi que, 
Sept.-Oct., 1955, p. 285, ‘ Vocations religieuses. ’ 
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The existing schools being insufficient in number, there are very 
often too many pupils for all to receive adequate instruction. To 
illustrate this, I may mention that in many cases children’s names 
are put down for schools in Brazil as soon as they are born! 

Moreover, fees in these schools are often very high, which is part- 
ly explained by the absence of subsidies ; but the effect is twofold : 
only a certain social class benefit by the schooling and a number of 
the children who are not accepted go to the State schools, in which 
they do not receive any religious education, or else to Protestant 
schools. According to ‘* World Faith in Action, ’’ 1952, there are 
in Latin America goo Protestant schools with an estimated number 
of 50,000 or 60,000 pupils. 


II. THE CATECHISM IN THE PARISH 


But the Church does not rely only on schools for religious forma- 
tion ; her organization is chiefly parochial. On what depends the 
proportion of children which she can train ? On the number of 
parishes or catechetical centres and the ease with which they can 
be reached : it depends also on the number of priests and catechists 
who can teach there. 

Again consulting the ‘“* Annuario Pontificio ”’ for 1955, we find that 
the number of parishes in Latin America is 11,927 for about 150 
millions of Catholics (Belgium has 3,500 for 7 and a half million bap- 
tized persons ; the United States, 15,000 for rather more than 30 
million Catholics). In no country of Latin America is the proportion 
of inhabitants per parish less than 8,000 and in two countries it 
is more than 30,000. The difficulty for clergy and catechists in 
‘*¢ covering ”’ the parishes is all the greater in that the content has 
a widely scattered population and the parishes are usually very 
large : the lowest figure is furnished by Puerto Rico with 45 km? 
per parish (in Belgium, 8) ; but that is a densely populated island. 
In other countries the average is frequently 1,000, 2,000 and even 
3,000 km? per parish. Add to that the difficulty of communications 
and we can easily understand how hard the conditions are for priests 
and catechists. But how many of them are there ? 

The extraordinary scarcity of the clergy for this third part of 
Christendom is well known: for 32.9% of the Catholics in the 
world, 8.4 % of the priests in the world. Unfortunately, there is 
also a serious lack of catechists, and if a great number of teachers 
are needed to combat illiteracy, an equal number of catechists are 
wanted to overcome religious ignorance. 
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We shall therefore not be surprised to see the following estimates : 
‘¢ In Chili there are 700,000 children of school age of whom only 
230,000 receive religious instruction... In the Archdiocese of Mexico, 
there are 900,000 children of school age and 400,000 attending cate- 
chism classes. ”’ 

We have been considering the physical possibilities of receiving 
religious instruction, but what is its guality? Here again, we must 
bear in mind the preliminary statement concerning the heter ge- 
neity of the continent. There are all degrees of quality. Outstanding 
results are achieved with regard to religious instruction in the Ca- 
tholic schools, but it is frequently regretted that it is too abstract 
in character, too far removed from life ; too often the theory is 
imparted without sufficient insistence on its practical application. 
These remarks do not apply to Latin America only, however. There 
is also the difficulty of finding teachers who, besides good will, 
possess the necessary pedagogic qualifications, not to mention the 
requisite knowledge of theology. This is another result of the rapid 
demographic development of all these countries which have grown 
up too quickly and without the necessary spiritual nourishment. 

In spite of so many unfavourable conditions, we must stress the 
point that a truly magnificent effort has been made to provide Latin 
America with a network of Catholic schools. There are at present 27 
universities and junior colleges with a total of 20,902 pupils (com- 
pare Belgium with nearly 12,000 students according to the ** Cata- 
logus catholicorum institutorum de studiis superioribus, ’? Rome, 
1955). Yet the result is all the more remarkable if we consider that, 
according to the same source, during the first thirty years of the 
century, there were only two foundations, while between 1930 and 
1939 there were also two, from 1940 to 1949, eleven, and 7 between 
1950 and 1955. The remark was made recently to a professor at the 
Catholic University at Rio that ‘‘ In European terms, it is temerity 
on our part to create centres for higher education ! ”’ 

For training catechists, in different countries there are Cateche- 
tical Normal Schools, Diocesan schools for Catechists, Catechetical 
Centres. 

As for the catechism itself, it is taught either by the clergy or 
by members of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In some 
dioceses, a remarkable work has been done in this direction. At 
Guadalajara (Mexico) there are 880 centres for teaching the cate- 
chism, attended by 58,863 children and 8,923 adults. 


At what age is Christian Doctrine taught ? We must note that, in 
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the country districts especially, classes for adults are organized on 
the occasions of missions which, except in the centres, afford the 
only opportunity for religious instruction. With regard to the chil- 
dren, the following are the usual ages: 


— in Peru, about 8 years of age ; 

— Mexico, between 5 and 10 and in the villages where there are 
no priests, between 7 and 10; 

— Salvador, from 5 to 10; 

— Venezuela, at 8; 

— Honduras, at 7; 

— Colombia, between 7 and 10; 

— Argentina, from 6 to 7; 

— Brazil, from 6 to g and later in country districts. 


The length of this instruction varies from a few days during rural 
missions to some months or two years, according to the country. 

As for the method, it varies a great deal: very often catechisms 
are unattractive, either in format or contents. But there are also 
noteworthy attempts at modern catechisms, for instance in Brazil 
there is ‘* Meu Catecismo ”’ by Fr. A. Negromonte, which employs 
all the technique of the modern school with numerous pictures, 
etc. There is also the remarkable ‘‘ Sou cristao ’’’ by Dom Jaime 
Barros Camara, the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. This 
is well illustrated, and contains sections for both pupil and teacher. 4 

In many cases, we may say with Fr. Hurtado: ‘‘ Most of the 
country catechists give such inferior and boring lessons that it 
would be a miracle if the children took an interest in religion. ”’ 
But on the other hand, there are attempts at visual methods, in 
spite of the enormous difficulties with regard to equipment, all, or 
nearly all, of which has to be imported from Europe. Is it surprising 
that these modern methods are not yet widespread ? 

We must mention a remarkable initiative which overcomes all 
the difficulties proper to Latin America: the scattered centres of 
population, scarcity of clergy, difficulty of communications, mass 
illiteracy. This is the Radio Sutatenza, created by Fr. (now Mgr) 
José Joaquin Salcedo. It solves both the human and Christian prob- 
lems of the country districts in Columbia. 

In 1947, appointed curate at 26, fr. Salcedo was sent to the little 
country parish of Sutatenza. He realized the backwardness of his 


1 For further information, cf. the special number of Lumen Vitae devoted to 
catechism manuals (V, 1950, No. 4). 
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flock both in civilization and in Christianity, and saw a providential 
remedy in the wireless. In May, 1948, he broadcasted from Suta- 
tenza to listeners at three battery receivers in neighbouring villages, 
which had had to be transported on mules. During his first broad- 
cast he asked help for the construction of a village theatre and promi- 
sed the volunteers that their voices should be recorded. A number 
came and when, later, their families heard their voices coming out of 
the ‘little box, ’’ they marvelled. Sixty men a day presented 
themselves as voluntary workers. 

His broadcasts aimed at raising the material and cultural level 
of these people and also their Christian education. According to his 
own words, the ‘* Radiophonic Schools.” are a technical and peda- 
gogic organization which employs voice, music and news to pene- 
trate the peasants ’ homes. Thanks to his system, the home becomes 
a school : *‘ If the peasant does not come to school, the school goes 
COenin.. 

In each parish, the Radiophonic Schools depend on the parish 
priest, and nothing is done without his consent, nor in the diocese 
without the consent of the bishop. At present, more than half the 
rural parishes in the country are united by this apostolate. Thus, the 
Radiophonic Schools, thanks to each set, ensure the presence of 
as many teachers and priests. Each school becomes a catechetical 
centre installed in the different parts of the parish. 

During the meetings around the receiver, the place becomes 
a real temple in which God is praised. The Radiophonic School 
feeds the minds with dogma, the Gospel, interior life, charity, helps 
in improving the homes, stimulates repair of the roads, aids com- 
mon life, contributes in raising the standard of life of the listeners. 

In March 1955, 300,000 pupils were listening daily to the lessons, 
and on Sundays there were a million listeners. There are now 6,000 
receiving sets. In July, 9,000 new ones had already been installed 
and 30,000 others were to be provided before April 1956. Now, with 
its transmitter of 25 Kw, Radio Sutatenza can reach the whole of 
Colombia and even beyond. 

In Brazil recently, the archdiocese of SAo Paulo has received the 
transmitter ‘* g de julho, ’’ which is to follow the example set by 
Radio Sutatenza ; several of those who will have charge of it are 
now in Columbia to study the technique of this apostolate. 


Ill. RELIGIOUS FORMATION IN THE HOME 


There is a third element in the field of religious instruction : the 
family. 
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Atraditional religious sentiment has long existed in Latin America, 
thanks in part to favourable social conditions. But the position is 
rapidly changing : the wireless has revolutionized contacts between 
people, and moreover, there is an extraordinary migration to the 
towns, where the mingling of classes is on a very different scale 
from that of the country districts. The separation of the generations 
is accentuated and the ‘‘ Faith of our fathers ’’ no longer brings its 
own conviction. There is increasing need for personal beliefs to 
come to the aid of tradition. 


What conclusions can be drawn from all these elements ? 


We must admire the zeal and enthusiasm of all those who have 
undertaken the apostolate of religious instruction, either on the 
local scale, as so many catechists have done, or on the national, and 
even soon to be international, scale like the Radio Sutatenza. They 
have had to conquer innumerable difficulties, which the inhabitants 
of our well equipped countries cannot imagine. 

Still, in spite of everything, there is an enormous amount still 
to be done. The number of baptized is increasing, but for the great 
majority of the population of Latin America religious instruction 
is insufficient, or nonexistent, because of 

— the unparalleled scarcity of priests and catechists, both for 
the State schools and in the parishes, 

— the lack of adequate training from the pedagogic point of view 
of many of them. 

An immense work therefore needs to be done at once, and we will 
conclude with the words of H. H. Pius XII in his letter to Cardinal 
Piazza, at the opening of the first Conference of the Latin-American 
episcopate, which met at Rio after the Eucharistic Congress : 
*¢ ... It is necessary to set to work immediately with decision, gene- 
rosity and courage : it is necessary not to disperse forces, but on the 
contrary to increase them by the appropriate coordination. If cir- 
cumstances require it, let new methods of apostolate be employed 
and new roads better suited to the requirements of our times be 
opened up, let the conquests of civilization, so often unfortunately 
employed for ill, be bravely exploited to serve virtue and diffuse 
the Light of Truth!” 


Modern Catechesis 
at the Service of the Missions 


by J. Horincer, 5. J. 


Professor of Dogma and Catechesis at the Chinese Seminary 
Institute for Mission Apologetics, Manila, Philippines * 


The modern catechetical movement, which originated in Central 
Europe towards the end of the rgth century, first took the form of 
a salutary reaction against the mechanical methods and the intel- 
lectualism which controlled and was seriously injuring religious 
instruction in those countries. It was then almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the reform of religious instruction in schools, in con- 
formity with the circumstances of the time. As these methods and 
intellectualism were paramount elsewhere, the new catechetical 
initiatives soon attracted the attention of other Christian countries. 
But was this catechetical movement of interest to missionary evan- 
gelization in and out of school ? 

It is the great merit of the undisputed leader of the Viennese 
catechists, Mgr Wilhelm Pichler (+ 1938), that he at once perceived 
the missionary importance of the movement and constituted him- 
self its defender. He even bequeathed a large sum for an institution 
for missionary catechesis. His generous efforts were not to be isola- 
ted and soon other countries were contributing to them. 

To what extent has success been achieved ? What are now the 
most urgent tasks of missionary catechesis ? It is obvious that the 
answer must vary according to the different regions. Some of the 
articles in this issue of Lumen Vitae describe the position in parti- 
cular missions, but we will attempt to summarize the general fea- 
tures which are-characteristic of present-day missionary catechesis 
and to point out the tasks of the future. 

The author comes from the Chinese missions, so his experience 


+See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, X (1955), 2, p. 243. — Address : 
Chinese Seminary, Box 1815, Manila, PHILIppines (Editor’s Note). 
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there will be the basis of his study. He has, however, completed it 
as far as possible by information concerning other mission countries, 
collected from reports or on his travels. In order to draw an objec- 
tive picture of the general situation, he first submitted his work 
to experienced missionary catechists from various missions and 
used their suggestions and remarks in the final composition of this 
article. The first section requires, however, complementary positive 
information to reduce its negative aspect, and, as to the second 
section, the author would be glad of any suggestions from the mis- 
sion field with regard to the proposed programme for the missio- 
nary and catechetical apostolate. 


Poo NE DAY “MISSIONARY CATECHESIS — FACTS 
CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES 


The close connection between catechesis and missionary vocation 
might lead one to believe that questions of religious pedagogy have 
always been the ‘‘ favourite children ’’ of missionaries and superiors 
of missions ; that in the formation of future missionaries care has 
been taken to give them sound instruction in religious pedagogy. 


Ite JECTS. 


The last decades have certainly witnessed a growing esteem in 
seminaries for questions of catechesis and pedagogy. Everywhere 
one hears talk of the foundation of catechetical centres! or insti- 
tutions for the training of qualified lay catechists, like those of 
Tokio and Nagoya (Japan), attached to the Catholic universities. 
In the most important missionary districts a catechetical literature 
has arisen for the practical adaptation of the progress made in cate- 
chesis. The first task was the introduction of better textbooks for 
religious teaching. In spite of these encouraging initiatives and the 
undeniable progress made, the general situation of missionary cate- 
chesis still leaves much to be desired. It is significant that up to 
very recent times important missionary Congregations have fre- 
quently sent priests to work on the missions whose catechetical 
training was either non-existent or extremely defective. 

In the Chinese missions at least — and the same can be said of 
others — the last twenty years have been marked by a much better 


1 Only to mention here the Catechetical Centres started of late years and affiliated 
to the International Centre at Brussels: Mayidi in the Belgian Congo, Poona in 
India, Manila in the Philippines. 
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linguistic training of the missionaries, the beneficent result, doubt- 
less, of the missionary encyclicals ‘¢ Maximum illud ”’ (1919) and 
«¢ Rerum Ecclesiae ’’ (1926). Praiseworthy as these efforts were, 
they did not coincide with any improvement in the catechetical 
and pedagogical instruction of young missionaries. At first sight this 
is surprising, in view of the fact that in those European and Ameri- 
can seminaries which are anxious to be progressive, priests destined 
for the ministry are given special catechetical training ; the syllabus 
containing a practical course and exercises in catechesis. 

Now the task is far more arduous in mission countries : the priest, 
continuously occupied in teaching religion to all, must also guide 
his catechists and schoolmasters, supervise them and continue 
their catechetical training. He is the director and inspector respon- 
sible for the missionary schools in his district. In China, for instance, 
before the last war, a period of prosperity for the missions, some 
missionaries were responsible for 20 or 30 schools, and the success 
of the apostolate depended to a large extent on their competence. 
The missionary, therefore, needed pedagogic knowledge, especially 
as he very often found himself obliged to impart a solid Christian 
instruction which would support the neophyte firmly in the midst 
of pagan and even hostile surroundings, this with little time at 
his disposal and with very primitive didactic material. 

We may in conclusion mention linguistic difficulties. In spite 
of his zeal in acquiring the language of the people he is to evange- 
lize, the missionary is conscious all his life of the insurmountable 
difficulties which nearly always accompany preaching in a foreign 
tongue. Should he not therefore try to compensate for this by great- 
er catechetical competence ? 

If this competence has too often been lacking, in spite of the 
undoubted zeal of superiors and missionaries, what are the causes ? 


2. Causes. 


In the first place, we must mention the deeply rooted idea that 
the ‘* elementary ”’ condition of the mission school does not require 
any special preparation. Now, this so-called ‘‘ simplicity’ of the 
missionary situation brings about a series of difficulties which only 
a well-trained catechist can solve. It is also said that a priest who 
has made a thorough study of dogma and morals is capable of teach- 
ing the Christians and pagans of his district the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Ten Commandments. Still more, after his philosophical 
and theological studies, is he able to direct an ordinary primary 
school ! But it is not realized that ‘‘ university ”’ studies may con- 
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stitute an obstacle in teaching the catechism if they are not accom- 
panied by a special training. There is nothing surprising in that ! 
What a long time it was before it was realized, even in the classical 
countries at the catechetical movement, that in spite of their in- 
trinsic unity, theology and preaching obey different laws ! 

Similarly, the statement that In the missions ‘ everything would 
be completely different’ from the situation in Christian countries 
and that the catechist need not concern himself with progress in 
Western catechesis, has not been without harmful influence. As 
though the basic catechetical principles were not everywhere the 
same and did not require, given the concrete conditions, a wise 
and clever adaptation which only catechetical training renders 
possible. Wherever the modern catechetical movement has been 
studied and discussed carefully, the prejudice that it was useless 
in the missions has been quickly overcome. Sometimes too much so, 
for, neglecting the circumstances, European types have been merely 
reproduced or imperfectly modified. 

The relatively recent date of the birth and propagation of the 
new catechetical conceptions in the Christian countries also ex- 
plains their present lack of influence on missionary evangelization. 
Did not these ideas take a long time before they took root even in 
their countries of origin? And many missionaries come from 
countries where the catechetical movement has hardly begun ! 
Among those who come from countries with very advanced cate- 
chesis, some have received only a very modest training on this 
point. And yet, the go-ahead elements who come to reinforce the 
ranks of the missionaries should propagate these modern initiatives 
and their real results. To succeed in this they need, besides a solid 
pastoral training, a great capacity for adaptation to conditions 
very different from those they have known and a firm resolve to 
integrate themselves resolutely in the missionary activity as well 
as to make use of the rich experience of their forerunners. 

The missions will always be rather behind Christian countries 
with regard to the use of new methods, and that is all right as long as 
the distance is not too great. The missions are not experimental 
fields and no blame can be attached to those superiors who are res- 
ponsible for them if they do not wish to authorize and use other 
than well-tried methods. Sometimes, however, the distance between 
the pastoral progress of the Christian countries and the more con- 
servative missionary evangelization seems to be greater than is 
necessary. The insufficient training of young missionaries is not 
the only explanation ; the following causes must also be taken into 
account. 
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Every missionary cannot be required to amass in his principal 
station an abundant catechetic library, which he will never be able 
to use for lack of time. But he ought to be able to provide himself 
with the best catechetical works, especially those dealing with the 
missions. The reading of a good catechetical review from Christian 
countries would be especially useful in regions without a periodical 
specializing in modern catechesis. All the most important centres 
should possess a select pastoral library. Up to now these means 
have often been lacking and therefore missionaries were not able 
to familiarize themselves with the current ideas in Christian coun- 
Utles. 

These exterior promptings are not enough ; the missionary has 
still to adapt himself to the very different pastoral conditions of 
the missions and cannot do it alone. The help of competent men is 
necessary, who would recognize and study the currents of thought 
coming from Christian countries and other missions in the light 
of the character and needs of each mission, in order to set them be- 
fore their brother missionaries. Thank God, evolution in this direc- 
tion is everywhere becoming manifest, but it will be a long time 
before it is recognized generally that these special elements are 
necessary and before they are to hand. But how can we explain 
this habit of always putting off this urgently needed training of 
specialists and of neglecting the catechetical formation of mission- 
aries ? The habit is less the result of reprehensible negligence — 
which consoles us a little — than of misunderstood missionary zeal. 
To explain this: 

The harvest has always been great and the workers few. When 
surveying the vast field calling out for labourers, the necessity and 
importance of their training is often lost sight of, and this is still 
more the case with regard to specialists. This is exceedingly harmful 
to the harvest. Everything must be done at once : young mission- 
aries must start real missionary work as quickly as possible. The 
best school, it is argued in justification, is actual practice, which 
will soon overcome any gaps in theoretical formation. The impar- 
tial judgment of missionary history and the encyclical ‘* Maximum 
illud ’’ oppose this idea. Like other professions based on knowledge 
and action, the missionary vocation unites theory and practice. 
No one would believe, for instance, that by practice a doctor could 
fill a gap in his scientific training, and the same is true of the apos- 
tolic vocation. 


3. Consequences. 


The inevitable result of imperfect training was, for many mission- 
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aries, a certain discouragement and a certain resignation in the exer- 
cise of their catechetical ministry, especially when to their insuffi- 
cient training was added the stumbling block inherent in the use 
of a difficult language. In many districts they gradually abandoned 
catechetical instruction to the laity and were content to give the 
indispensable amount of preaching and to concentrate on adminis- 
tration. No doubt this situation was very marked in some places, 
or why should the encyclical ** Maximum illud ”’ so expressly adjure 
missionaries not simply to abandon catechetic teaching to catechists, 
but themselves to catechize.! We can note an improvement since 
then, especially where the root of the evil has been eliminated by 
giving young missionaries a better linguistic and catechetical for- 
mation. ” 

Another consequence of the missionary’s lack of catechetical 
training was often a similar deficiency in the formation of his lay 
catechists. A good catechetical course in the catechists’ school 
is not sufficient. Experience proves that the catechetical standard 
of the catechists depends very much on the directives they receive 
from the missionary on whom they depend. He has the work of 
supervising them, arousing their zeal, continuing their training. 
Without this competent and continuous guidance, the fidelity of 
the best catechists becomes less, or almost vanishes. 

Not a few missionaries and catechists, particularly able and zea- 
lous, have certainly done a remarkable work in the matter of self- 
training, but in spite of this, the old order survives in many places. 
Out of date methods are clung to, methods which developed the me- 
mory and even the mind under favourable conditions, but which 
took too little account of the human being himself. The mission sub- 
jects require like other people an intuitive method which allows 
them to acquire the spiritual values of Christianity in conformity 
with the genius of their race. 

Fr. Johannes Thauren, S. V. D., in his excellent book, discreetly 
revealed the deficiencies in the catechetical position of the missions 
before the last war, and demanded that the new method of cateche- 
sis should be introduced. We must repeat that there has been a 
great improvement during the last twenty years, but nevertheless 


AAS LOU, 440. 

2 From information received from different missions it appears that from this 
point of view practice varies greatly between two intolerable extremes : while in 
some districts catechetical instruction is still being too much left to the catechists, 
in others — for instance, in Africa — they only have the task of supervision and 
ensuring a mechanical memorization of the catechism. 
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many desiderata which he regarded as essential have not been ful- 
filled. For instance, when the communist religious persecution 
broke out, the Chinese missions still did not possess a competent 
guide to the new catechetical method for the use of their numerous 
catechists ; neither was the rein existence any handbook to explain 
the official Chinese catechism according to this method. And yet 
these missions were not among the most backward as regards cate- 
chesis. 


The training of missionary nuns shows the same deficiencies as 
that of the priests and catechists. As far as we have observed in 
China, it was some time before the religious Sisters applied themselves 
to studying the native languages. They were slow in giving atten- 
tion to their catechetical training and to that of the numerous girls 
who are called upon to give religious instruction. This was much to 
be regretted. Undoubtedly, women are more naturally apt for direct 
and intuitive methods of teaching, but the appropriate instruction of 
women missionaries would have greatly enhanced the valuable ser- 
vice which they give to the work of evangelization. We know by ex- 
perience that they are very anxious to perfect themselves in religious 
pedagogy, and the time and trouble devoted to this bear fruit a 
hundredfold for the kingdom of God. 

The present deficiencies in missionary catechesis ought not to 
prevent our perceiving an undeniable increase in the interest taken 
in catechetics in the missions. We may hope great things for the futu- 
re, on condition that the most urgent tasks in the catechetical revi- 
val are tackled. 


IT. TASKS OF MISSIONARY CATECHESIS 


By catechetical revival is meant first, and especially in the mis- 
sions, a revival in religious teaching in the schools and eventually, 
of that given outside, but still scholastic in style, such as that of the 
catechumens. No doubt, there is much to be done in the sphere of 
school catechesis, but the catechetical revival of the presentday 
should also extend to non-scholastic catechesis. 


1. Revival in Mission Catechesis in Schools. 


What missionaries have in view and require above all is reforms 
in method. 


_ a) Problems of Method. — The catechetical situation in the ma- 
jority of the missions is now fairly similar to that of Christian coun- 
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tries fifty years ago, at the beginning of the catechetical movement. 
It was then that people first became aware of the faults of method 
inherent in the catechetical teaching of the period. In the first 
years of the movement, problems of method were therefore in the 
forefront ; better methods had to be discovered, justified and prac- 
tised. It is undeniable that missionary catechesis has suffered 
from the same defects of method, and more tenacious ones, 
as those countries in Europe and America more advanced cate- 
chetically. The intellectualism and mechanical routine of the old 
school influenced, if possible, missionary catechesis more unfavou- 
rably. In a Christian environment, where the religious education 
of the child is looked after before and during his school years, the 
religious instruction which he receives at school may attain its 
essential aim, even if conceived almost exclusively with a view to 
the transmission of religious knowledge. The same is not the case 
in pagan or dechristianized surroundings. 

We therefore welcome the attempts at a reform in method which 
are to be discerned almost everywhere in the missions. Missionary 
catechesis ought to support these attempts and guide them, indi- 
cating clearly the chief points in which the new method differs from 
the former pedagogy. It must then insist on the drawing up of a 
psychologically efficient method, as simple as possible and relatively 
easy to learn. Complicated teaching methods are not suitable for 
the missions, even if the school conditions were favourable to them. 
Subtleties cannot be considered in the methods of religious teaching 
to be used in the missions. Imperfection in missionary predication, 
from the point of view of method, will never come from a lack of 
attention to the subtleties of modern didactics, but from the neglect 
of the basic methodological requirements. Missionaries, and espe- 
cially lay catechists, must therefore be taught how to respond to 
these requirements of modern catechesis by a very simple method 
of teaching ; in other words, to begin every lesson by practical 
facts, then to develop the religious content by means of a simple 
but intuitive exposition, finally leading clearly towards religious 
practice, taking into account the need for action of the young. 

Modern catechetical methods did not fall from Heaven, but were 
gradually evolved, improved, tried out. The Munich method, as 
it existed before 1914 and as it was practised by the catechists of 
Munich and Vienna, had later to be completed by the principles 
of activity, experience and background. This result, obtained gra- 
dually during decades of fighting, is not a completed whole, in 
fact ‘* The modern catechetical method. ’’ In view of the primitive 
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conditions of the missions, we will abstain from talking much of 
modern catechetical methods, the only result would be a danger 
of unsteadiness, confusion and trouble. We are concerned with 
the unique modern catechetical method which harmoniously coor- 
dinates all the important and proved results of the methodological 
reform. Its name matters little ; some continue to call it the “* Mu- 
nich method, ”’ for it actually derives from that method ; others 
call it the psychological or active method. In teaching the catechism, 
its nature is well expressed by the phrase ‘‘ the method which aims 
at sthertext,.- 

Fr. Jungmann, in his “+ Catéchése 1, ’’ strongly underlines the 
unity of the true catechetical method and describes it. With this 
in view, he uses the genetic exposé, which he prefers and manipu- 
lates with art : we see how the modern catechetic method is gradual- 
ly formed, makes its own the acceptable principles of the ‘* didac- 
tic workshop ’’ of to-day and the teachings of experience. After 
having explained the method which aims at the text (the inductive 
method) in the classical case of the catechism, he shows how it 
can be applied and adapted to various kinds of catechetical ins- 
truction (biblical, liturgical, etc.). 

In the study and application of the new method, the missions 
must not strain the meaning of the method aiming at the text (the 
intuitive) as though it were a question of replacing the ancient and 
very dry exegesis of the catechism text by stories. It is not only 
in China that the native catechist delights in exercising his innate 
talent as narrator. Unfortunately, he does not always know how 
to impose the necessary discipline for attaining the end of catechesis. 
The interesting story runs the risk of absorbing the catechesis. We 
must therefore teach the catechists to accompany their vivid and 
attractive narratives by a solid explanation of Christian doctrine, 
to use their gift in this direction and to draw a profit out of all the 
elements. They will have to practise with patience until they learn 
to put these rules faithfully in practice and not be content with 
understanding them in theory. The seminarists themselves — we 
have always realized — have little notion of how to tell a story and 
progressively develop its teaching. 

In missionary catechesis, the catechism is still too much to the fore; 
religious instruction begins with it and follows its systematic plan 
even during the early school years ; memorization is required, often 
unreasonably. Biblical teaching plays only a secondary part in the 


1 Brussels, Ed. Lumen Vitae, 1955. 
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time available. + The prescriptions of the new catechesis ought to 
be put into practice by giving priority to biblical-narrative teaching 
in the early years of religious instruction. This applies to the ini- 
tiation of adult catechists, especially if they are simple people. 
It must not, however, be thought that it is enough to tell lovely 
stories taken from the Bible. The catechetical movement has never 
envisaged this. The school conditions of the missions do not require 
anything other than what is ordinarily admitted in Christian coun- 
tries : that is, instruction of the child in the elements of religion by 
means of biblical stories, which determine the plan, nature and 
presentation of the exposition, and then, for the formulation of 
the doctrine, a fairly early use of the catechism formulae, the offi- 
cial formulae which are constantly repeated and will be further 
inculcated every year. 

Given the great lack of catechetical material from which the mis- 
sions are suffering, let us put efficient catechetical pictures at the 
disposal not only of the missionary priest, but also of the nuns and 
catechists of the missions ; the latter need them in their village 
schools just as much as the priest. The pictures to be used in teach- 
ing the catechism are often more important in the missions than 
textbooks. They are easy to obtain in Christian countries, but care 
must be taken to see that they are suitable for the goal aimed at, 
that is, that they are simple, religious and easy to understand. 
Alas ! in the matter of religious illustrations, the missions themselves 
have produced or imported a great deal of rubbish. The important 
role of catechetical pictures requires that future catechists learn 
how to use them ; it is not enough merely to show them, but they 
must be made full use of. 

Modern catechesis insists a great deal on the educative role of 
religious teaching ; in that it meets the requirements of missionary 
predication. Its aim is not only religious instruction but also reli- 
gious education, reaching the whole man and making him a true 
Christian. In spite of its rational elements, religion is formally an 
affair of heart and will. Here again we must avoid misunderstand- 
ings or exaggeration ; no enlightened catechist means to replace 
the former intellectualism by an exclusive voluntarism. Religious 
instruction should convey firm and reasoned convictions which 
ensure a solid base for Christian life, clear rules and high aims. By 
its nature, Christian revelation requires that the element of ‘* ins- 


1 We are told that in Indonesia biblical catechesis is extensively introduced into 
primary teaching. Would that that were the case in the other missions ! 
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truction ’ should be held in high esteem in our preaching both to 
Christians and pagans. But this instruction will always be directed 
towards life, like revelation itself, which is in its essence a divine 
invitation addressed to men. Does not its proper aim consist in 
arousing, nourishing, strengthening and perfecting the life of the 
Christian ? Every true messenger of the Faith aims at becoming 
more and more the instrument and herald of the divine catechist 
Who said : ‘* The words which I have said to youare spirit and life. ”’ 
Glas. V1, 63). 

Religious education ought also to promote resolutely the develop- 
ment of the personality of the faithful and cause them to act from 
conviction. In this sphere also, future missionaries and lay cate- 
chists need directives ; all the more as religious education in the 
missions gives the impression, generally speaking, of being centred 
more on respect for authority than on the need for an initiation 
into personal and spontaneous action. These two aspects should 
be harmoniously connected if we wish to train strong Christian 
personalities whose very existence is of value to Christianity. The 
actual situation in the mission world calls urgently for this. There 
is no doubt but that the spirit of colonialism and its behaviour 
have sometimes influenced the education given in mission schools 
and seminaries. In any case, now that the people in mission coun- 
tries have attained their majority, let us orientate education towards 
the formation of personality and the consciousness of responsibility. 
More than ever is there need of a Christianity solidly rooted, capa- 
ble of living by itself and if necessity arises, of defying alone the 
enemy powers, finding its way and following it faithfully. An edu- 
cation based too exclusively on the principle of authority often 
comes in the missions, as elsewhere, from the inadequate pedagogic 
training of the teacher. 

The missionaries, as directors and leaders of their schools, ought 
to learn the principles of school pedagogy. A few substantial lectures 
would be sufficient to teach them, but such lectures are very neces- 
sary. Christian teachers, it is obvious, ought not to receive a peda- 
gogic training which is inferior to that of their pagan colleagues. 
But is this the case ? We hesitate to say so. If, very often, both the 
religious and secular instruction in the mission schools are deficient, 
economic reasons, hard to eliminate, may be the cause, but there 
are also two other motives. First, the scanty pedagogical training 
of the missionaries who direct the schools in their districts. This is 
disastrous in the absence of competent inspectors charged with 
the supervision of all the schools in a district or diocese and possess- 
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ing the necessary powers. Again, it is not enough that these ins- 
pectors should be under authority ; like their official counterparts, 
they ought always to be on tour and use their powers fearlessly. 


b) The problem of the contents. — The catechetical movement 
dealt almost exclusively during the early period of its existence with 
questions of method. Only after several years was it realized that 
a didactic reform was not the whole thing, not even the principal 
part. The light thrown on the educative side of catechesis had led 
to a better understanding of the fundamental problems of material 
catechetics ; from what point of view, in which light, according to 
what selection, must Christian doctrine be presented to ensure the 
full impact of its formative and educative values on man’s life ? 
This goal demands more than dogmatic exactitude and scholastic 
precision. Theology and preaching are not the same thing. 

Here we touch upon a missionary matter of prime importance. 
The messenger of Christ does not fulfil his wonderful mission by 
giving Christians and pagans an interesting talk on one or the other 
subject concerning the Christian religion. He must draw from the 
riches of divine revelation, observing the principle of concentration, 
and the elements which will edify and develop a true Christian life. 
Above all, the missionary must have a clear perception of the pri- 
mordial elements which are the sap of his preaching. In spite of 
the relatively short time at his disposal for instruction, the Christian 
of the Diaspora and the unbeliever anxious for conversion must 
be initiated into the Christian religion. By becoming involved in 
the accessories, Christianity in the missions is deprived of a solid 
basis, and this is disastrous. 

After having made a judicious choice of the substance of cateche- 
sis, the values of Christian doctrine must be brought out into full 
light so that the hearer is touched by them. Now, does not mission- 
ary preaching too often rely on useless polemics for producing 
results which a positive exposition would obtain ? The clever sa- 
lesman does not keep on talking about his wares, but offers them to 
his customers, so that they speak for themselves and attract the 
buyer. And it is not the quantity exposed for sale which counts, 
but the choice and presentation. That is what he must learn, and 
that is why it is so necessary to arouse and form very early in the 
future apostle the sense of the fundamental questions of missionary 
preaching, especially by a theological instruction, constructed keryg- 
matically. Dogmatics, moral theology and exegesis here play the 
principal parts, for they contain our incomparable message. To 
their thorough teaching must be associated consideration of the 
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beauties and religious wealth of Christianity, birds’ eye views of 
revealed truths, directives for preaching, especially for preaching 
to the particular people to whom the future missionary will be sent, 
for our preaching must be adapted to those to whom it is addressed. 
The young missionary can learn this by himself. Certainly, in the 
mission seminary, it is far more simple to teach theology out of 
a European textbook, without paying too much attention to the 
people under instruction, their genius, problems and needs. But 
can we blame the overworked missionary if he passes on the know- 
ledge which he acquired in the seminary without spending time on 
reconsidering and adapting it ? 

The kerygmatic formation which we have in mind will result 
chiefly from the teaching of the principal branches of theology. If 
this teaching is kerygmatically insufficient, the best course of cate- 
chetics will not do instead. Indeed, in spite of the kerygmatic pre- 
occupations of modern catechesis, this course will mostly deal with 
questions of method and the ‘‘ technical ”’ side of missionary preach- 
ing, which is important, but not enough. To train a good photo- 
grapher, it is not sufficient to teach him the technicalities of photo- 
graphy ; his eyes must be trained to observe and choose the subjects, 
to look at them from the required angle and to set them in a good 
light. So missionaries are better trained for their task of catechists 
by means of dogmatism, moral theology and exegesis than by cour- 
ses in catechesis. One of the most pressing tasks of the catechetical 
revival therefore, is to adapt these branches, both in mission and 
Christian countries. With regard to this, we may mention the dog- 
matic manual compiled by Fr. Maurus Heinrichs, O. F. M., for the 
Chinese missions ; } it is the best example of adaptation for a special 
missionary region and its problems. From the kerygmatic viewpoint 
it is better than most of the manuals produced in Christian countries 
and demonstrates that an excellent kerygmatic exposition does 
not in any way destroy the value of school books. This beginning 
deserves to be followed up and developed further. 

The awakening of nationalist feelings increases the need for a 
competent native clergy who can undertake the principal mission- 
ary work. We should therefore concentrate our catechetical train- 
ing on this, for on the native clergy will depend the future of the 


1 Maurus HErnricus, O. F. M., Theses Dogmaticae, 14 fasc., Tainan-Pekin, IQ4I ss. 
— In 1954, it was published in three volumes at Hong-Kong, 70 Kennedy Road. 
See our articles Vers une meilleure formation kérygmatique dans les séminaires, Lumen 
Vitae, X (1955), Pp. 509-516, and Zum Problem des Textbuches im Missions-seminar, 
in New Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1955. 
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Missions, and with this in view, the mission seminaries must be the 
scene of a catechetical revival. In many of them that will require a 
thorough transformation, especially with regard to the kerygmatic 
adaptation of the theological teaching. The kerygmatic revival ought 
to start in the seminaries and find its strongest support in them. 

This formation will not succeed unless it is part of the general edu- 
cation of the future missionary, who should be shaped by kerygma 
and for the kerygma which he is called to proclaim. The more the 
kerygma and his life are fused together, the more capable he will 
be not only of teaching the Christian religion, but also of incarna- 
ting it and bearing striking witness to it. Can it be denied that 
today our evangelization needs this and that in consequence we 
must train witnesses to the Gospel? In some seminaries, the ascetic 
training seems to be separate from theological studies and hardly 
fertilized by their content, which leads to too little attention being 
paid to the apostolic vocation. We will not insist further on this 
important matter, but will note explicitly that the catechetical 
revival will not attain its goal unless the methodical and kerygma- 
tic renewal is accompanied by a real formation of the apostle him- 
self. 

The same principles obtain for the formation of the lay catechists. 
They must be shown the beauty of the Christian doctrine, filled 
with enthusiasm for the Good News, given a feeling for its essential, 
shown the relationship between the great Christian truths, and, 
finally, taught the means by which they can catechize successfully. 
They also must bring the testimony of their faith to bear on their 
teaching. Professional catechesis is not enough today ; each cate- 
chist must himself possess the apostolic spirit. 

In view of this situation in the missions we should consider se- 
riously whether it would not be a good thing to crown the lay cate- 
chists’ training by conferring on them one of the minor Orders, 
perhaps that of Lector. The catechist is performing a sacred minis- 
try, and ordination would give him greater consciousness of his 
apostolic mission and his union with the Church. There is more 
than ever need for this. The more we are threatened in nearly all 
the missions by the danger of obvious or hidden hindrances to mis- 
sionary work or even by persecution, the more we ought to do as 
much as we can to ensure our helpers who are not priests the maxi- 
mum efficiency in the catechetical apostolate. The time may come, 
sooner than we wish, when they will have to carry out the principal 
part of catechetical teaching. te 

All these problems of method and substance set by missionary 
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catechesis require, to avcid slipping away into an exclusively me- 
thodological reform, a solution of the whole question, of which the 
compilation of new textbooks for religious instruction will form one 
of the chief factors. Several missions are already actively engaged 
in a new edition of the catechism, which will respond to the needs of 
the moment. More than all other textbooks the catechism should 
be of a durable nature, even in its structure and form. Is it not the 
classic of religion ? As such, it is necessary that Christians should 
have confidence in it and be familiar with its spirit, substance, 
style, especially in the missions. We are, for didactic reasons, oppo- 
sed to a too hasty systematic catechesis following the plan of the 
catechism ; nevertheless, we understand and approve the attempts 
made to ensure that the catechism holds a primary place in mis- 
sionary catechesis. As we have to count on the aid of lay catechists, 
we also understand that any change in the catechism needs reflec- 
tion. But if, in the compilation of a new catechism, the methodical 
and kerygmatical requirements of modern catechesis are taken 
into account, the missions, enriched by the experience of Christian 
countries, will overcome in one stage instead of in two, the present 
backwardness of their catechesis. 

This article will merely enumerate a few of the kerygmatic consi- 
derations to be taken into account in the new catechism. Above 
all, the important matter of a better division of the catechism lessons 
which, contrary to that adopted by Deharbe and used in nearly all 
the missions, would set out Christian doctrine, not as a complex of 
duties but as a collection of preeminent values. All the sections 
would show the theocentrism and Christocentrism which are essen- 
tial to Christian doctrine ; Christ our Way to the Father. The di- 
vine revelation would appear more clearly than ever as a gracious 
invitation from God to men, entirely dictated by the love of God 
willing to communicate Himself to us to procure our union of love 
with Him. Our response to this invitation is faith, which, following 
the example of the Apostle of the nations, the missionary catechesis 
must consider as the ¢ Yes ’ of mind and will to the divine invitation. 
The lessons on the Church would have to be revised in the sense of 
the encyclical ‘ Mediator Dei: ’ the juridical aspect of the Church 
has in the past been too much in the forefront. In the section on the 
Sacraments, the chapters on baptism and the Eucharist must be 
revised, For the teaching on the Mass, that admirable encyclical 
Mediator Dei would be taken into account, and it would be made 
clear that the sacrifice of the Mass is that of the Church. Thus the 
dogmatic foundation of the active participation of the Christian 
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people in the sacrifice of Christ would be clearly understood. Teach- 
ing on grace would bring out the primacy of sanctifying grace 
and that on prayer, the preeminence of praise and thanksgiving. 
The study of the commandments would be christianized by empha- 
sizing the commandment of charity and presenting the decalogue 
as the application of that commandment to the various spheres 
of human activity. 

However, in such a short book as the catechism, the kerygmatic 
desiderata will be only partially fulfilled. Given the great number 
of lay catechists indispensable in the missions, good commentaries 
on the catechism will be necessary to demonstrate to them the new 
orientations. 

The problem of the creation of an adequate Christian terminology 
is allied to that of the catechism. No one would assert that the mis- 
sions, in the expression of Christian ideas, satisfy all the require- 
ments of dogma, catechesis and literature. The troublesome expe- 
riences of St Francis Xavier have long revealed the difficulties which 
this problem creates in the evangelization of the highly cultured 
peoples of the Far East. The same problem exists in Africa, as Fr. 
Walbert Bihlman ! has shown. Its solution depends there, too, on 
thorough linguistic and ethnological studies. It is not only a ques- 
tion of terminology ; still more important is the adaptation of our 
preaching to the people to be evangelized. African and European speak- 
ers repeated in the course of the International Week on “‘ Religious 
and human formation in Native Africa ’’ held at Leopoldville from 
the 22nd to the 27th August 1955, that up to now Christianity has 
penetrated too little into the soul of the African. Is this only the 
case in Africa ? Why is it ? Have we really adapted our preaching 
to the people, in Africa and elsewhere ? Have we not transmitted 
a religious teaching which is too European, more or less adequately 
translated into the native languages ? A teaching which perhaps, 
even in Christian countries, would not have taken hold of souls ? 
The adaptation in question will depend on the fraternal collabora- 
tion between competent theologians, philologists, and ethnologists, 
working for the missions. Up to now both men and collaboration 
have been only too lacking. 

The missions have followed the example of Christian countries 
in considering the religious teaching in use in schools too muuch as 
the classic form of religious instruction and claimed for it a kind of 


. 1BuHLMANN, Walbert, O. F. M. cap., Die Christliche Terminologie als missions- 
methodisches Problem, Schéneck, Beckenried. 
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monopoly, to the detriment of other forms of teaching. At present, 
in spite of the great services rendered to catechesis by the mission 
school and its religious teaching, we must urgently put forward 
other means. 

We may note here in passing, with regard to the schools that, in 
certain missionary districts, their evangelistic orientation should 
have been more marked. Do we not sometimes run the serious dan- 
ger of being content with a school teaching as such, concentrating 
our forces mainly on obtaining good results, drawing the attention 
and applause of the government, while neglecting the missionary 
side ? This danger attacks especially those schools financed by a 
government which takes no interest in evangelization. One of the 
chief requirements of our times seems to us to be a widespread 
‘¢ missionary ’’ revival in the mission schools. 


2. Out-of-school missionary catechests. 


Even in normal times, the missions must cultivate zealously other 
forms of catechesis than that in schools, as for instance in the ty- 
pical case of the preparation of catechumens for baptism ; this is 
being done more and more in the schools, which may have its ad- 
vantages, but is not enough. Now as in former times, the formation 
of the catechumens ought to be above all the result of their regular 
participation in divine worship. In the small stations, this usually 
consists in the community service held in the absence of the priest. 
The organization of the ceremonies ought always to be formative, 
even in ordinary times, for religious instruction in the school lays 
too much stress on the notional aspect, without regard for the un- 
fortunate effect which this may have for the missions. It is by living 
deeply their religion by means of church worship that the catechu- 
mens and young people will get to know and appreciate the Chris- 
tian religion more and more. This point of view requires that divine 
worship in all its forms should be celebrated in such a way that it 
fulfils its catechetical role. 

There is more to it than this. By this celebration, the missionary 
comes in contact with Christians who are not attending any school 
instruction, but who still need teaching and formation : neophytes, 
baptized ata later age, and all the Christians of long standing who 
have been hindered by circumstances from frequenting Catholic 
schools in their youth. These live entirely on the Christian knowledge 
drawn from the readings and ceremonies of divine worship. Even 
young people, taught in the mission schools, will find in the liturgi- 
cal celebrations pedagogic and religious values which cannot be 
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replaced by school instruction. Surely this is the spirit of modern 
catechesis. For all these reasons, valuable in normal times, worship 
in common shows itself especially on the missions, as the primary 
catechetical factor, and all its possibilities should be drawn upon. 
The catechetical value, too little known and exploited in the past, 
of the service held Sunday after Sunday in the distant outposts 
in the priest’s absence, is particularly great. 


The situation today plainly demonstrates the values of divine 
worship for catechesis, not to mention the communist peril, which 
is however threatening every important mission. In the non-com- 
munist governments of mission countries, do we not perceive tota- 
litarian and xenophobe tendencies, associated with the awakening 
of the colonies, tendencies which may one day destroy the mission 
school ? Even if school religious instruction could alone carry out 
the essential catechetical tasks — a supposition absolutely reject- 
ed by modern catechesis in Christian as well as mission countries 
— the world situation today should teach us not to erect the cate- 
chetical revival solely, or nearly so, on the revival of religious 
instruction given at school. 

In the case of difficulty or serious hindrance in the way of school 
teaching, the two chief means of religious instruction are still 
worship and family Christian education. It will be objected that in 
the missions on the whole, worship and the family are still of little 
active value to missionary evangelization. This is in line with a 
series of difficulties which, in the missions more than in Christian 
countries, make it hard to render worship and the Christian family 
catechetically valuable. With regard to worship, we may simply 
mention the problem of the adaptation of the liturgy ' to the evan- 
gelized countries. Concerning the family, we must reflect on the 
fact that in the missions Christianity only gradually impregnates 
the family with its spirit. The first and second generations are often 
not able to fulfil their task of Christian education adequately. Hence 
the willingness of the missions to rely on the Christian school. Yet, 
even in ordinary circumstances, the missions ought to promote 
the family Christian education and family catechesis in every possi- 
ble way. The best school cannot take their place. There is even 
greater reason in the present state of the world that we should 
make families able and willing to carry out their catechetical duties. 
It is necessary that they should be or become at need capable of 


1See J. Hortncer, Liturgy and the Winning of the Nations, in Worldmission, 
1955, 25-33- 
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performing the greater part of the religious education given by the 
school in normal times. 

Do not let us wait till the Christian schools succumb to the blows 
of brutal persecution before we strengthen the catechetical activi- 
ties of worship and family, or else it will be too late. The experiences 
of the persecuted missions in the Far East all combine to warn us 
of the same fact : once persecution has begun, important changes 
in the celebration of divine worship become impossible. Such chan- 
ges must be made in advance and be given time to take root. This 
applies particularly to services held in the absence of a priest. * 

To complete this account, we must mention the very encouraging 
attempts which are being made to employ native music as an aid 
to divine worship. ? 

Three things are necessary for the intensification of action by 
the family. First, the parents must be thoroughly instructed as to 
their educational obligations ; they must be initiated ina practical 
but simple manner, avoiding exaggeration. The family cannot and 
should not be turned into a school ; religious formation in the home 
must be more supple. Much the most important matter is an intense 
family religious life, warm and true, neither excessive nor a matter 
of routine. Religious customs are very useful, if they are alive and 
popular. With regard to religious teaching, the family should pro- 
vide the first elements before school age and, during the early years 
in the primary grade, follow up the instruction which the child is 
receiving at church and school. If the Christian families perform 
these preliminary tasks, it may be hoped that in case of need, when 
the school is lacking, they will go a step further and continue the 
religious instruction with the help of a book like the catechism. Let 
us give them the means now, by preparing religious and catechetical 


1On the liturgical revival in the missions with regard to catechesis, see the 
articles by J. HorincErR, S. J., For a Liturgical Revival in the Missions, Lumen 
Vitae, TX (1954), pp. 77-92. — Biblical Readings during Church Services in Mission 
Countries, Lumen Vitae, X (1955), pp. 177-196. — Evangelization by the Celebration 
of Liturgical Feasts, Lumen Vitae, X (1955), pp. 243-260. — Der priesterlose Gemein- 
degottesdienst in der Mission in Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1955, 
Ppp. 122-141. Also, in the same periodical, J. KELLNER, S. J., 5 Beispiele fiir solche 
Gemeinde Gottestienste, 1955. 

? With regard to India, Lumen Vitae has recently published an article by M. Rag, 
called Music and Religion in India (X, 1955, 4). For New Guinea, see Liturgie der 
Wildnis, by A. ScHAFER, S.V. D., in Katholische Missionen, 1953, pp. 143-146. See 
also several articles in the Revue du Clergé africain, 1954, pp. 158-167 ; 366-402 ; 
1955, Pp. 219-226. — In Lumen Vitae, see also an article by J. KELLNER, S. iE 
Singing during Divine Worship (X, 1955, 2). 
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books for families and by teaching the parents how to use them. 
There is no need to imagine coming persecution nor to talk much 
about it, for this family instruction is necessary even if divine Pro- 
vidence spares us a communist invasion. 

Missions today are faced with a task as huge as it is urgent. To 
achieve it, their preliminary and pressing duty is the formation of 
missionary catechists, both priest and lay. This presupposes on 
the part of missionaries a solid religious and pedagogic formation. 
As far as possible, missionaries ought to arrive at the scene of their 
labours with a good catechetical basic training, to be completed 
during the time given to studying the language, by instruction in 
the characteristics of their particular mission field. When they lack 
this training, this has to be supplied on the mission itself, which 
requires, like the formation of native clergy and catechists, a suffi- 
cient number of competent teachers. Alas ! these specialists in cate- 
chetical and pedagogical matters are still lacking, which is the cause 
of so much hesitation and lack of precision in orientation. In order 
to train this body of specialists or professionals rapidly, the best thing 
would be the foundation of Catechetical Institutes in the large mis- 
sionary units like Africa, China, Japan, India, where capable ele- 
ments, among them numerous native priests, would receive one 
or two years’ special religious and pedagogical training. The train- 
ing of diocesan inspectors for the mission schools could form part 
of the same scheme. Up to now we have lacked any real schools ins- 
pection ; on this point, we should have much to learn from modern 
school history in those countries who are at the head of cultural 
progress. 

The missionaries who are already at work should be led to under- 
stand the need for perfecting their catechetical formation by the 
use of specialized reviews and courses of study. These could be confin- 
ed to small circles or else take the form of catechetical congresses, 
attended by the catechetical élite of a whole missionary region. 

The different missionary areas ought to have a special review 
for missionaries and another of the same kind for the many lay 
catechists. These periodicals would adapt foreign progress in reli- 
gious pedagogy to the region. In many places reviews exist for 


1 There is much food for thought in the fact that numerous Chinese priests, who 
have studied in Europe since the outbreak of the persecution, have been taught 
all possible sciences, but that hardly ever has anyone seriously envisaged the for- 
mation among them ofa good group of specialists in the matters of missionary 
evangelization properly so-called. We have trained dozens of doctors, but hardly one 
man competent in the subject of missionary apostolate. 
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missionaries, but their catechetical level varies. Conscious of the 
situation with regard to mission catechesis, Johannes Thauren, 
S. V. D., aided by Wilhelm Pichler, tried in 1936-39 to convey to 
missionaries by means of the review ‘‘ Missions katechetischen 
Blatter ’’ the wolk and attempts of modern catechesis, while givin 
them an opportunity for discussing the problems of missionary 
catechesis. The war interrupted this, and his magazine amalga- 
mated with ‘* Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschajt ’’ (Minster). May the latter reach many missionaries ! 
Should not something of the same kind be attempted, on a larger 
scale, in English and French languages, which are more widespread 
than German among missionaries ?-.Certainly the international 
catechetical review ‘ Lumen Vitae, ’ published in French and En- 
glish in Brussels, fulfils this important task to a certain extent. But, 
in time, could we not envisage a ‘ missionary edition ’ of ‘ Lumen 
Vitae ’ which would contain the articles of interest to the missions 
published in the ordinary edition, as well as others dealing directly 
with matters of missionary catechesis ? No doubt such an interna- 
tional review of missionary catechesis, accessible to every missionary, 
would be extremely useful. 


The Catechetical Situation in India 


by Hans STAFFNER, S. J. 


Professoy of Theology, 
De Nobili College, Poona, India? 


A precise picture of the Catechetical situation in India would 
require a long study, and each statement would require qualifica- 
tion. For, in this vast sub-continent, social and religious circum- 
stances vary to such an extent as to change the aspects of the pro- 
blem totally. 

This is apparent from the fact that Catechism must be taught not 
only in the 14 official Indian languages but also in English — at 
least for the time being — and in many of the other languages or 
dialects, spoken by our Christians. 

The linguistic question, however, is less heavy with consequences 
than the great disparity existing in the social and educational levels 
between towns and villages, as well as between the various regions 
of India. 

Still more important is the religious situation. Though the “4 
to 5 million Catholics of India represent hardly more than‘1 % 
of the total population, we find, on the West coast and in the South, 
old Catholic communities with well-organized parishes and an abun- 
dant clergy, communities which represent up to 25 % of the total 
population in some places. There remain therefore, in other parts 
of the country, entire regions where the Catholic flock consists 
of small groups of Christians — the majority of which are newly-bap- 
tized —, who are scattered in an overwhelmingly non-Christian 
milieu and receive the visit of a priest only from time to time. Such 
differences between this ‘ diaspora ’ and the more traditional Catho- 
lic communities cannot but influence the data of the Catechetical 
problem. 

In spite of this, the existence of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
of India indicates that, in the eyes of the Hierarchy, there is inte- 


1 Address : De Nobili College, Poona, INDIA. 
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rest in studying the Indian religious problems on a national scale. 
A recent report of the Catechetical Section of the C. B. C. I. enables 
us to see in outline the present trends of the Catechetical question 
in India. 


CATECHISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


When speaking of most countries, it would be natural to begin 
with a study of the religious formation in the home. But in India, 
due to the favourable circumstances in which the Catholic school- 
system developed, we have in this our best means of imparting 
Religious Instruction ; and, in fact, catechetical efforts have been, 
till now, directed mostly in this line. Numbers speak for themselves : 
according to statistics of 1952, 


4,099 Primary Schools had 480,658 students on their rolls 


749 Middle School »» I 84, 128 »») »» »» 
529 High School »» 251,735 »» »» »» 
48 University Colleges »» 27,080 » » » 


If we add up the special schools (Training, Industrial, etc.) 
we reach a total of 5,650 Catholic educational institutions, with 
957,081 students, out of which 52.5 % (502,472) were Catholics. 
And we must say that statistics of the current year, if available, 
would show a marked increase. 

Thanks to this development, the majority of the Catholic children 
attend one of our schools, where they receive Religious Instruction, 
which, in many cases, their parents are not educated enough to 
give them. 

The Government help is given on condition that Religious Ins- 
truction be not recognized as a part of the normal curriculum, and 
hence Catechism classes have to be held outside class-hours, which 
is not very conducive to interest on the part of the children ; yet, 
this is only one more incentive for us to work for a right solution 
of the Catechetical problem in the schools. 

The educational system varies according to regions ; moreover, 
if we consider a given class, the age of the pupils changes consider- 
ably when we compare, e. g., cities and villages. However, in order 
the better to understand the data which follow, we think it good to 
give some kind of generalization, and to make an approximate com- 
parison with the various ‘ catechetical age-groups ’ spoken of in 
some countries : 


The Primary Schools (5 years of duration) keep the children till 
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the age of II or 12. Considering the level and method of general 
instruction, these children could be counted as belonging to the 
** pre-catechism ”’ age ; but we must remember that many of them 
will have no further instruction. 


The Middle Schools (and lower classes in the High Schools) last 
3 years, and correspond to the “ official catechism ’’ period during 
which more ‘‘ intellectual ’’ instruction is given. 


The High Schools (or their senior classes) last also 3 years, cover- 
ing adolescence and, for most students, their last preparation for 
life. 

Though Religious Instruction is also taught in the University 
Colleges we shall not speak of them in this short study, for their 
problems are quite different and would take us too far. 


A. The Teachers of Religion in Catholic Schools. 


Priests, evidently, cannot cope single-handed with the task of 
catechizing in all schools. Let us remember, for instance, that some 
parishes with only one priest, have several, sometimes up to Io 
Primary and Middle schools. The clergy therefore rely much on 
the help of Sisters and lay teachers. 

Among the 15,000 sisters in India, a great number teach in schools 
and undertake the teaching of Religion. They usually prepare them- 
selves for this task during their novitiate. In practice, this prepara- 
tion varies from congregation to congregation, and the stress, in 
many cases, is put rather on the doctrine itself than on pedagogical 
principles and modern Catechetics. 

The training of lay teachers is much more difficult. A good number 
of them come from our Catholic Training Schools. The example of 
Tindivanam in the Pondicherry archdiocese, shows how much cate- 
chetical work can be done in these institutions : not only hundreds 
of teacher-catechists, but an abundant Catechetical and Liturgical 
material, have been the results of the efforts of Father Gavan Duffy 
and his successors. Other Training Schools also apply to Catechism 
the pedagogical principles contained in the official Government 
syllabus. However, the crammed school time-tables and the lack 
of financial means are often obstacles to giving sufficient impor- 
tance to Catechetics. 

Catholic teachers trained in Government institutions lack even 
this elementary catechetical preparation. In Bombay this deficiency 
has been solved by starting evening classes which prepare would-be 
teachers for a ‘ Diploma of Religious Instruction. ’ These classes 
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are well attended ; but circumstances prevent the foundation of 
such ‘ Catechetical Institutes ’ outside great cities. 

Therefore, waiting for some other solution, the catechetical train- 
ing of the lay teachers — or at least its improvement — remains the 
responsibility of the local priests. Even the refresher courses which 
take place in several dioceses are of less importance than the month- 
ly meetings of teachers held in the parish centres ; at these meet- 
ings, teachers can be encouraged with both theoretical and practi- 
cal helps for Religious Instruction. 

All that has been said so far applies mainly to Primary and Middle 
schools. In the High Schools, the teaching of Religion is generally 
in the care of priests and religious ; and the few lay teachers who 
take Catechism in those higher classes can surely be more carefully 
selected and better prepared for the task. 


B. The Syllabus. 


In most Indian dioceses, Religious Instruction in schools is regu- 
lated by Diocesan Syllabi. Though the insufficient catechetical 
training of the teachers calls for detailed instructions to be given 
them, few of those syllabi provide such a help. 


In Primary Schools several Ordinaries simply state that the child 
must be prepared for his First Communion ; and syllabus, if any, 
is provided only for the one or two last primary classes. However, 
the majority of primary schools have a definite syllabus which con- 
sists mainly in the teaching of prayer-formulas and of the ‘ Little 
Catechism, ’ a catalogue of the most important answers to be known. 
The latter is a necessary introduction in a country where many will 
have no further instruction and hence must commit to memory 
the main tenets of their Faith. But the great importance this book- 
let is given seems to come rather from historical circumstances : 
in times when the majority of priests were coming from foreign 
countries, their linguistic difficulties — added to the extent of 
their various duties — obliged them to compose short summaries 
which they themselves taught or entrusted to catechists left in 
each village. The actual problem of the teachers ’ formation plays 
a part in the prolongation of such a system ; with the changing of 
circumstances, a tendency towards less exclusive insistence on 
‘memory-work’ is apparent, with the introduction of Biblical 
narratives by the teacher, or the translation of such books as “ Je- 


sus and I’ by Fr. Heeg, S. J., or “¢ My First Communion ” by 
Bishop Morrow. 
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In Middle Schools, the backbone of the syllabus is made up of 
the ‘ smaller edition ’ of some texts like Gasparri or Deharbe Cate- 
chism. This is accompanied generally by the study of Sacred His- 
tory, through ‘stories’ rather than through the text itself; in 
some cases, principles of Apologetics are given during the last year. 

This predominance of the ‘ question-and-answer text-book ’ 
continues generally in the High Schools, with the ¢ larger edition ’ 
of Gasparti or similar Catechisms. However, regarding the arran- 
gement of the matter, there is less control on diocesan basis : High 
Schools are fewer, and a good number among them follow a Sylla- 
bus of their own. For practical reasons, the C. B. C. I. rejected, a 
few years ago, the idea of a Syllabus common to all High Schools 
in India. In most schools, the text itself of the Gospels is studied, as 
it was natural to begin the education of a ‘ sense of Scripture ’ 
with the New Testament. During the final year of High School, 
a very large place is usually given to Apologetics. 


C. Present Efforts and Problems in Schools. 


The main trends of the Syllabus seem to indicate that the teach- 
ing of Religion in India is still done according to a deductive 
method, with the consequent insistence on intellectual formation 
chiefly. But our attempt at a general picture should not hide the 
efforts at renewal which are being made in many places, but which, 
unhappily, cannot be exposed at length here. 

It is clear to all that changes in conditions should lead to a rene- 
wal in our teaching methods : the needs are more urgent than before, 
due to the advance of general learning among the people ; besides, 
conditions are easier, with the greater number of priests and reli- 
gious in the field, and hence makeshift solutions are no longer valid. 

The consciousness of this need shows itself in the revision which 
several Syllabi have undergone in the recent years, and in the in- 
crease of Catechetical literature in the vernacular languages. The 
efforts can be grouped under two heads : 

— the desire of unification and co-operation appears on a diocesan 
basis, more and more importance being given to the work of Dioce- 
san Inspectors, and to the annual inter-school examinations which 
take place in many dioceses. Moreover, some ecclesiastical provinces 
are working at the preparation of a common Syllabus. Mutual help 
on a broader scale can be rendered only by means of documentation, 
which many are calling for. 

— This mutual help will enable everyone to profit by the experi- 
ments made by individuals in adapting to Indian conditions the 
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work done by specialists in other countries. To give only a few 
examples, the Syllabus of the Pondicherry archdiocese expressly 
indicates the Bernadette Method as the one to be followed, at least 
as regards the study of Sacred History ; the books of Abbe Poppe 
on the ‘ Eucharistic Method ’ have been translated into Tamil by 
the Sisters of Srivilliputtur (who have already published 10 booklets 
on the religious formation of children) ; and the Quinet method 
is the background of the training given in the Tindivanam school, 
already spoken of. 

Some change in the direction of more active methods is quite 
natural since the Government itself insists on this point for the 
teaching of other subjects. The practical results vary greatly accord- 
ing to local conditions ; but Catechetical Exhibitions, prepared 
for a good part by the children, are already a well-founded feature 
in many schools. At times, this is done on a bigger scale, as e. g. 
the Catechetical Exhibition and Session of Catechetics held at Ban- 
galore, in October 1955, for all the dioceses of the ecclesiastical 
province. 

There are however some difficulties in adopting wholesale the 
methods used in Europe or America. And a real solution of the 
Catechetical problem in India must take the following points into 
account : 

— The poverty of many Catholic school-children prevents the 
publication of books which would embody all the attractiveness 
and adaptation to each age or social group, which we find in other 
Catechisms : the cost would be beyond the means of the parents. 

— The lay teachers themselves cannot, in the present state of 
affairs, be given a full historical development of the Catechetical 
Movement, which includes both the psychological and theological 
principles involved ; moreover, they have very scanty material to 
aid them in the teaching of Catechism : very few schools can afford 
audio-visual aids, or even a catechetical library. 

Hence, simplicity and a practical method are two ‘ musts’ of 
Indian Catechetics, as they probably are in any mission country. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PARISHES 


Historically, the parishes were the first centres of Religious Ins- 
truction, with the teaching done by the priest or, in his absence, by 
the full-time catechist whom the missionary had trained as best 
he could. 


The Full-Time Catechist, even today, has not lost his position as a 
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necessary helper of the missionary in vast regions of India. Whether 
he is in charge of villages where the priest does not reside, or tours 
the region according to the local needs of the instruction of cate- 
chumens or the contact with non-Christians, the Catechist is res- 
ponsible for a great part of the religious teaching. It is normal that 
the organization of full-time catechists is somewhat on the decline 
in the Southern, more Catholic, dioceses, while it is still quite strong 
in Northern regions, where the work of evangelization is greater. 

Difficulties in recruiting and training are due not only to material 
conditions, but to the conditions of the people from amongst whom 
the catechist must be chosen : spoken dialects, as well as educational 
levels, vary greatly, thus rendering it more difficult to organize a 
training common to all future catechists. Hence, in many places, 
the task is left to the local priest. There exist however several 
Schools for Catechists, with courses lasting from four months to 
two years, and a curriculum embracing all the duties the catechist 
will have to perform. Cooperation on a linguistic basis is being 
sought for in order to help solve this important problem for the 
future cf Religious Instruction in the villages. 

Catechumenates, for preparation either to baptism or (for the 
children) to the first reception of Eucharist, exist in India as in other 
mission countries ; their organization varies from diocese to diocese. 

The ordinary teaching of Catechism in parishes takes place on 
Sundays. These ‘‘ Sunday Schools of Catechism ”’ exist in most dio- 
ceses, and work best in Malabar, where they have been traditional 
for centuries. The morning is usually reserved for the children and 
youth, who are taught by the priest or his religious and lay helpers. 
Some Catholic Action groups have begun of late to take charge of 
‘neglected ’ children who do not attend any Catholic school, and 
whcese parents co not care for their religicus instruction. 

In the evening, Catechism classes are held for adults: in the 
parish centre, it is given by the priest and followed by the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, while in other villages, the Catechist 
conducts the class and prayers. 

Only in some dioceses do those Sunday Classes follow a regular 
syllabus ; for the rest, the parish priest makes arrangements accord- 
ing to his convenience. It must be acknowledged that the atten- 
dance, mainly of adults, is on the wane in many places : it is hard 
to keep up interest when the profane pleasures are taking a firmer 
hold even on the villages. 

It is good here to note two aspects of Indian culture (especially 
in the villages) which have consequences for our Catechetical teach- 
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ing and, in fact, already proved useful where efforts have been 
made in this line: 

— Feast-days take a large part in the life of the people : proces- 
sions, dramas, etc., are frequent and attract people from afar. 
These customs have been encouraged by the Church and, in parti- 
cular, Passion plays have been successful. However, due to the 
scarcity of priests or to other reasons, these feasts have at times 
lost much of their power as regards religious education of the faith- 
ful. The introduction of more didactic matter in the dramas — 
and of more liturgical celebrations on feast-days — will certainly 
help towards fostering a ‘ religious sense ’ in all, children and adults. 

— This can be done mainly through the development of Indian 
Christian Music which, happily, is making great strides at the 
moment under the impulse of priests like Fr. Proksch, S. V. D. 
for Hindi-speaking regions (for more details, cf. Father Michael 
Raj, S. J. ‘* Indian Music in the Service of Religion ’? in Lumen 
Vitae, 1955, No. 4). 

For, love of music and dance is another feature of Indian culture. 
The Indian will listen for hours to a narrative done to the accom- 
paniment of simple music. This kind of recital, or, ‘ bhajan’ (to 
give only the generic term) has already been used for Catechetical 
purposes — as well as the folklore dances, which are most of the 
time accompanied by singing. 

Thus, Father Santiago, S. J., had already at the beginning of this 
century arranged the whole of Christian Doctrine to the tunes of 
‘Kummi ’ —a popular Tamil dance. His work has of late been 
published again, and introduced into the Syllabus of the Madurai 
Archdiocese. Many schools in other parts of Tamilnad use those 
‘Kummis ’ for special occasions like the Catechism Day. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


This might, at first sight, seem quite deficient in India: the 
Ordinaries have often to remind parents of their duties in this line, 
and there is a common complaint that fathers and even mothers 
tend to leave the whole of this task to the care of the schools and 
the parish organizations. 

An important reason for such a situation is the rapid progress of 
education : the children are more learned than their parents ; and, 
in the families of new Christians, it is at times the elders who learn 
their Catechism from their sons and daughters. 

But this deficiency concerns mainly the ‘ instruction’ proper, 
which is only one part of religious Education. And it must not hide 
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the fact that, as regards practices of piety in the home and religious 
example, Indian Catholics are on the whole better than their breth- 
ren of other nations. There is a genuine faith which, in many 
cases, is embodied in traditional practices of prayer. As for the 
approach to the Sacraments, there is no doubt that the great majo- 
rity of our Christians are faithful to Sunday attendance (if we take 
into account their reasonable excuses), though this tends to dimi- 
nish in cities or when families are separated from their traditional 
surroundings. 

Enlightened and guided along more psychological lines — a gui- 
dance not yet given to parents on a regular basis —, these family 
traditions will not incur the risk of formalism, which must be ack- 
nowledged as present. Due to these efforts, those two positive as- 
pects of the Indian mind, religious devotion and family bonds, will 
(still better than in the past) play a vital role in the fully Christian 
formation of our youth. 

The preceding notes may not give a very clear idea of the Indian 
catechetical situation. As we said in the beginning, this was rendered 
difficult by the variety of the problems involved. Still more, we are 
now in a period of transition and organization, and this is the main 
conclusion to be drawn from this study. 

The Church has taken root in India — though in various degrees 
according to the regions. All realize that the time has passed when 
each one was obliged to work unaided, knowing very well that cir- 
cumstances prevented him making use of the best methods. A strong 
interest in Catechetics has already developed through the efforts 
of many individuals. The main task ahead is to bring to realization 
the desire for mutual help which is being felt a little everywhere. 
This will enable the Indian Church to study its Catechetical pro- 
blems with a real knowledge of both principles and practical cir- 
cumstances. Thus shall we be able to give to our faithful a deep 
conviction of their Faith and a lively consciousness of their role as 
Catholic Indians — fully Indians and fully Catholics. 


The Catechetical Problem in Japan 


by Nicholas LuHMER, S. J., 
Education Department, Sophia University, Tokyo 1 


In their annual national conference in Tokyo, April 1955, the 
Japanese Ordinaries decreed in the final communique : 


‘¢ 2, Item instituta est commissio permanens de revisione catechismi et 
libri precum, cuius membra sunt Exc.mi Ordinarii Kyotoensis, Yokoha- 
mensis, Sendaiensis, Kagoshimensis, Hiroshimensis. Fructus autem laboris 
huius commissionis tantummodo est tres vel quattuor annos, ut speratur, 
apparebit. ”’ 


The catechism is the principal teaching instrument for instructing 
the 17,000 Japanese adults that are listed in the 1955 statistics 
as catechumens, furthermore it is used widely, and in some cases 
exclusively, as a textbook of religion in Catholic schools. Most of 
the 60,000 students enrolled in these schools on the primary and 
secondary level will come into contact with the catechism some 
time during their years of formation. The catechism is also the prin- 
cipal textbook for instructing the children of Catholic parents in 
the parochial catechism classes and Sunday schools. 

These figures show the tremendous importance of the catechism 
problem in Japan ; they must be interpreted, however, in the light 
of still another factor : Japan as a mission country plays a unique 
role in the church, it has been and still is, the most literate and civi- 
lized country with which the church has ever had to deal in her 
missionary history. Japan has a literacy rate hig herthan that of 
most modern Western countries, that is over 99 %. Practically, all 
the people can write and read, and the majority of the people have 
quite a sense for beauty of style in both prose and poetry. Daily 
newspapers and weekly magazines have a circulation of millions and 
contain long sections and articles on science, art and literature. In 
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the remotest towns and villages one can find an amazing number 
of bookstores and libraries. 

We should expect the Catholic missionaries in Japan working 
among such a literate people to make the utmost effort to produce 
and keep up to date the book, that next to the bible, or perhaps 
even prior to the bible, is most instrumental in spreading the faith 
among the Japanese people. In fact, however, after comparing 
the history of the catechism of Japan with that of other countries, 
especially Christian countries, it must be admitted that so far very 
little has been done to keep up with the trends of the times in cate- 
chetical reform. The decision of the 1955 annual bishop’s confe- 
rence, therefore, must be hailed as a great step forward in the rea- 
lization of a task of vital importance for the future development of 
the church in Japan. 

One of the chief problems with which catechism reform is con- 
fronted in Japan is the language barrier. Even St. Francis Xavier 
had bitter experiences in trying to hurdle that barrier. For instance, 
looking for a suitable translation of ‘* Deus ’’, he was told by his 
faithful, but little educated, servant, to use the term ‘‘ Dainichi 
Nyorai.’’ This was the term for the highest being, Anjiro knew so 
far. But in fact the term meant the highest deity of polytheistic 
Shintoism ‘‘ Dainichi’’ (the great Sun goddess) blended with 
the supreme being of pantheistic Buddhism ‘‘ Nyorai’’ (Tathaga- 
tha). 

Writing, translating or teaching the catechism the Catholic mis- 
sionary runs into similar difficulties all along the line. Words, quite 
understandable and having a definite meaning in all European lan- 
guages like ‘* person, ”’ “ nature, ’’ ‘‘ substance, ”’ ‘* sacrament, ” 
and * faith ’’, are entirely lacking in the language of Eastern peo- 
ples. Not only are the words lacking, but the very ideas and con- 
cepts are missing. So new words must be formed. If they are taken 
from everyday language they will sound familiar, but the danger 
is that they carry some connotation that has nothing to do with the 
Christian concept, leading thus to fateful misunderstandings about 
the most essential truths of our faith. If entirely new terms are 
formed, they will sound strange to the natives and they will not 
be understood at first sight — that means that the catechumen 
must learn a foreign language before he can grasp the Catholic 
doctrine. 

The Catholic catechism of the Meiji era tried to keep a middle 
path between those two extremes: to use native language or at 
least Chinese characters somewhat familiar to the Japanese 
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wherever feasible. In the first period of Christianization in Japan, 
during the 16th and 17th century, the problem was solved different- 
ly. Terms for which there was no equivalent to be found in the 
Japanese language were used in their Latin form, as for mstance 
‘¢ Deus; ‘¢ eccleshia;’’ ‘¢ mandamento;’’ ‘‘ theologales vir- 
tutes’? etc. Prayer and catechism, probably also teaching and 
preaching became a strange mixture of indigenous verbs and fo- 
reign nouns and adjectives understandable only to the initiated. 

Ever since the Meiji restoration (1867) there has been a constant 
cry for language simplification, chiefly by reducing more and more 
the number of Chinese characters to be memorized in schools. The 
latest decisive step was taken in this direction under the auspices 
of the occupation forces after world-war II. This affects also the 
language of the catechism. Because of the exclusion of many of the 
difficult characters some of our catechetical terminology has become 
obsolete. The pre-war catechism was adapted to the new literary 
standards shortly after the war. But still the language problem is 
with us, and will be with us until the whole life of the nation is 
imbued with Christian thought. The catechism still reads for most 
Japanese at first sight like a book full of difficult metaphysical ter- 
minology. It is only after painstaking explanation of the terms that 
the catechumen will begin to grasp the profound meaning of the 
truth hidden behind such words. 

The catechism of the Meiji era was written in the literary style, as 
the prayers still are. This style is understood by children only after 
they reach the age of 13-14. For the catechism this style was aban- 
doned long ago, and since the twenties the catechism is written 
in colloquial language. 

Perhaps the language problem would have been solved more 
satisfactorily if we had had in the Japanese church some men, who, 
imbued with the Catholic faith, at the same time were able to ex- 
press its tenets in beautiful, exact and easy Japanese. Such literary 
geniuses, however, were almost entirely lacking among the early 
converts, quite contrary to the Protestants who had some excellent 
writers and novelists from the time of the Meiji restoration up to 
our days. The Protestant bible translations are considered literary 
master-pieces beside which our catechism and the Catholic Bible 
versions make a poor showing. 

Turning to the problem of content, it seems to me that it consists 
in proper selection and arrangement of the subject matter. The 
catechism of the Meiji era followed the question-answer method 
which was also used in the Doctrina Christiana of the 16th century 
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period. During the second world war an attempt was made with 
a kind of lesson catechism. However, this was a far cry from the 
various lesson catechisms being used or tried out now in other coun- 
tries. In the war-time edition of the Japanese catechism the ques- 
tions were simply left out and the remaining answers were arranged 
in chapter form. The chapter on the nature of God reads like this : 


** God is an absolute and infinite spirit who has created all things in heaven 
and on earth. A spirit is a being which possesses intelligence and free will 
but cannot be grasped by our five senses. God possesses many qualities, 
the principal of which are: eternity, omni-science, omni-presence, and all- 
powerfulness. Eternity means that God has no beginning and no end, omni- 
presence that he is present everywhere, omni-science that he knows all 
things in the past, present and future, even the things hidden in man’s heart, 
allpowerfulness means that he can do everything. ”’ 


The post-war catechism went back once more to the traditional 
question-answer form. Besides, it was enlarged by a chapter on the 
destiny of man, meaning of religion, and meaning and sources of 
revelation. In the old catechism Holy Scripture was quoted only 
by book and chapter, whereas the new catechism has the full text 
for the more important passages. 

In its general division the post-war catechism retains the time- 
honored tri-partition : dogma, morals, and sacraments. The first 
part is preceded by an introduction to the whole book, containing 
in chapter form some remarks on the necessity and the true meaning 
of religion, revelation through Jesus Christ, and the meaning of the 
catechism. The first chapter starts out by asking, why are we living 
on earth ? answering,... in order to know, love and serve God, and 
thus reach our eternal destiny in heaven. Then comes a chapter 
on the meaning of faith and more detailed explanation of the sour- 
ces of revelation, namely Holy Scripture and tradition. The first 
part is then divided into the following chapters : the Creed ; God 
(existence and nature) ; Holy Trinity ; creation and preservation 5 
the angels ; man ; original sin ; the Old Testament ; the incarnation ; 
the hidden life of Our Lord ; the public life ; the passion and death 
of Our Lord ; the resurrection ; the ascension ; the descent of the 
Holy Ghost ; the Catholic church ; the mission of the Catholic 
church ; the marks of the church ; the apostolate of the church ; 
the communion of Saints and the forgiveness of sins ; death and 
private judgment ; heaven, hell and purgatory ; resurrection of the 
bodies and fmal judgment. 

The second part begins with two chapters on the commandment 
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of love as the foundation of Christian moral life. Then follow the 
ten commandments, the precepts of the church, a chapter on sin, 
on the seven capital sins, on Christian virtue, one chapter on the 
theological, one on the cardinal virtues and one on the meaning 
of perfection. Perhaps the chapter on sin with its basic moral con- 
cepts should be placed before the commandments, because it does 
not make sense to talk about single sins unless the essence of sin 
is clearly understood. 

The third part is entitled “‘ the way of receiving grace. ”’ It has 
a chapter on grace, sanctifying and actual, necessity and distribu- 
tion of grace. Then there is a chapter on prayer, another one quoting 
and explaining the Pater Noster and-the Ave Maria, one chapter 
on sacraments in general, and then a number of chapters on the 
single sacraments. The greatest emphasis is naturally given to 
the sacrament of penance (three chapters) and the Holy Eucha- 
rist (three chapters). 

There will always be a great deal of arguing for and against the 
selection of the material that goes into a catechism. The crucial 
point is to decide what is more essential and what is less so. But 
we feel that at least two points should be stressed more and given 
more space in accordance with the needs of our times : the liturgy 
and the social question. 

In the present catechism a short dogmatic explanation of the 
sacrifice of the altar is given besides the questions on the real pre- 
sence, the institution of the Holy Eucharist and the necessary ex- 
planations for Holy Communion. Feasts of the year are mentioned 
here and there in connection with the mysteries they commemorate. 
No mention is made of the structure of the Holy Mass or its parts 
nor of the cycle of the liturgical year and its meaning. 

The social question is considered only 7m obliguo in the discussion 
of the seventh commandment when the catechism defends the 
right of private property, and in the discussion of the fourth com- 
mandment where the obligation of the citizen is stressed to pay 
taxes and to obey the civil authority. Labour problems, strike, 
unions, socialism and communism are mentioned nowhere. 

In order to make teaching effective it is desirable to have a center 
around which to organize the subject matter. This applies to a 
certain degree also to teaching Catholic doctrine. The discussion 
in foreign countries seems to have reached a stage where the cate- 
chetical theorists of various countries agree that this focus of 
teaching religion should be the person of Jesus Christ. No such 
attempt at finding a center of organization and arrangement is yet 
discernible in the present catechism. 
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Another shortcoming of the catechism is that it is in its wording, 
approach and content an adult catechism. This we need most, but 
we should have also a catechism for younger children, for adoles- 
cents. Furthermore the present catechism is written for Catholics, 
probably because it follows too closely the models of Catholic coun- 
tries. Again and again the desire is voiced by the missionaries to 
have a catechism with an approach for catechumens. For instance 
it is felt, that a pagan coming for instruction for the first time is 
not prepared to hear in his second or third lesson the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity explained to him. On the other hand we would expect 
a Catechumen to come to mass on Sundays after a few months of 
instruction or even earlier — but if the order of the catechism is 
observed, he will hear about mass only in the last classes he attends 
before baptism. 

To fill the need for child-like catechisms some books have been 
translated from foreign languages, first of all, and still the most 
popular one, the Austrian ‘* Religionsbiichlein ’’ published in the 
twenties by Késel and Pustet. Before the war it was printed in Aus- 
tria with the fine coloured pictures by Philipp Schumacher. Now it is 
produced entirely in Japan without coloured pictures. Fr. Oizumi 
of Sophia University has translated Bishop Morrow’s, My First 
Communion (1952). Fr. Reinirkens, S. V. D., has written a very 
nice new Catechism for the Young (Shonen Kokyo Yori), illustrated 
also with pictures by Philipp Schumacher. A first try in a real lesson 
catechism is Catholic Doctrine, vol. I, prepared by Fr. J. Abri, S. 
V. D., an adaptation of the tentative edition of the new German 
Einheitskatechismus created by the « Deutscher Katechetenverein ». 
These and some more similar publications are private enterprises 
and are not supported by the Hierarchy as such. 

In this context we ought to mention also some of the new text- 
books for religion used chiefly in schools, but also in many churches. 
The first religion textbook ever to appear in Japan was The Great- 
ness of Man, published by the Jesuit High School Eiko in Yoko- 
suka (1953). It was followed by a second volume and eventually 
the series will consist of six volumes, one for each of the three years 
junior high, and of the three years senior high, school. Fr. Barbaro 
with the Salesian press has completed a series of three textbooks 
for each year of senior high school, God; Christ; Christianity. 

A third series of six textbooks for the six years of high school 
now under preparation follows in principle the line kept in Fr. Del- 
cuve’s textbook series. The first volume is now being circulated 
in a tentative draft and will be printed in its final form before the 
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beginning of the coming school-year. The title is Light of the World 
(Yo no hikari). 

Success in teaching religion depends not only upon the book we 
are using, but even more so upon the person who is doing the teach- 
ing. A feature entirely new in the history of the Japanese church 
are the numerous courses in theology for lay people and the cate- 
chetical summer courses, and institutes. Nanzan University (S. V. 
D.) has a full-fledged catechetical institute, Sophia University is 
running a two-year course in evening sessions attended by two hun- 
dred students in the sixth year now; there were summer courses 
attended by hundreds at Nanzan University, Sophia University, 
in Yokohama, Sapporo and in other places. These courses have 
greatly increased the interest in teaching methods and in various 
problems connected with catechism and the apostolate. 

To sum up shortly the assets and liabilities of the catechetical 
situation in Japan, on the one hand a great progress can be recorded 
during the past ten years, a catechism was produced quite superior 
to the pre-war catechism, many textbooks on religion are fulfilling 
a craving need for the first time in the history of the Church in 
Japan, catechetical courses have helped to raise the qualification 
of teachers and therefore the standards of teaching religion. On the 
other hand, a new edition of the catechism according to new methods 
and adapted to various age levels and to the psychology of converts 
has become imperative. The language problem will probably re- 
main for some time to come. This is a problem that can be solved 
only when a greater portion of the cultural leaders of the nation have 
accepted the faith. 


The Catechetical Situation 
in the Philippines 


by John SEFFER, S. J. 


President of the Chinese Seminary, 
Institute for Mission Apologetics, Manila, Philippines 1 


The Facts of the Problem were brought out by the speeches at 
the Asiatic Congress of the Lay Apostolate, held at Manila at the 
beginning of December last. Out of a population of 21,000,000, 
more than 17,000,000 are Catholics : the proportion therefore being 
81 %. The Christian Faith, inherited from the Spanish conquista- 
dors, is widespread and, up to now, firmly held. It is at the root of 
all social life, and the ritual side of worship, public as well as private, 
is very marked. The “ fiesta, ’’ with its torchlight processions 
and retreats, influences the climate of religious life in the town dis- 
tricts. Feeling themselves rather restricted by a only half-understood 
Roman liturgy, popular piety blossoms out in paraliturgies inhe- 
rited from their ancestors. Apart from the towns, where those who 
practise their religion form a minority of hardly 15 %, but are better 
instructed, the religious ignorance of the people is a great anxiety 
to the clergy. All attest that the greatest problem is the scarcity 
of priests. The latest figures are : 2,800 priests altogether, secular 
and religious, for a rapidly increasing population. If the statistics 
give an average of one priest for 8,000 Christians, the reality is still 
more tragic. It is not rare to find a priest responsible for more than 
30.000 souls and there are many districts of 5,000 people with no 
resident priest. 


1. What Religious Formation 1s Being Given 
in the Course of Education ? 


The catechetical situation depends closely upon the above posi- 
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tion and also on the general conditions under which the Christian 
community lives. In the families, most of the parents are not cap- 
able of anything but a preliminary religious instruction, often redu- 
ced to a blind faith, grafted on to rites which are often secondary 
and fed — not always, alas! — by elementary prayers. The reli- 
gious sense, natural to the people, but easily degenerating into su- 
perstition, often takes the place of sacramental life. There is great 
ignorance of moral norms and faults in ritual preoccupy them much 
more than actual sin ; the distinction between mortal and venial sin is 
blurred. The young generation whose cultural and social evolution 
is rapid, conform less and less to this blind faith and are running the 
danger of lapsing from a Church of which they know so little. 


In the parish, if there is a priest, administrative duties hinder 
him from devoting any considerable amount of time to the catechism. 
He very often entrusts this to girls who train the children as well 
as they can for their first communion, by teaching them prayers. 
The perseverance catechism is practically nonexistent. Very few 
children and a minority of adult men attend Sunday mass ; on the 
other hand, among the numerous congregation of women, are quite 
a number of youths and more girls. The liturgy, the reform of which 
is very sporadic, attracts the people less than the worship of favour- 
ite samts and novenas at which the less fervent make a point of 
assisting. 


The Catholic schools, containing 270,000 pupils, as a rule give 
good catechetical teaching, in some cases excellent. Such is not the 
case in the private or State schools, which are full of students. 
Thanks to the courageous initiatives of the Minister of Education, 
M. Hernandez, religious teaching is authorized in the State schools, 
with the parents’ consent. The field is therefore open, but there are 
few catechists able to work in it, especially in the secondary and 
higher schools. In fact it is the students who belong to Catholic 
Action, the congreganists and legionaries who volunteer to teach the 
rudimentary notions of the catechism, three half-hours a week to 
children who asa rule have no books, and often these rudiments 
resolve themselves into the memorization of prayers. The need 
being so urgent, these volunteer catechists are being trained as 
quickly as possible. To help them in their task, the episcopate 
has decided on the composition of a national catechism which 
would replace the old manuals in which, as a rule, morals occupy a 
predominant place over dogma. 4 


1 See infra, in the international survey, p. 382 the report from the Rev. MarIvoEtT 
Car, CM. 
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Already in 1952, at the national congress of education in the 
Philippines, His Lordship Mgr Vagnozzi, Apostolic Nuncio, exhort- 
ed the laity present in these words: ‘** To fight a growing laicisa- 
tion of education, we must learn to integrate religion into the pro- 
gramme of social studies and make sure that the catechism is given 
in accordance with the pedagogic methods which aim at setting 
the mind to work rather than at a routine memorization of the 
letter of the catechism. ’’ He added: ‘* We must try to prolong 
the religion course so as to include in it the study of apologetics, 
the history of the Church and her social doctrine, at the level of 
the higher studies...” The prelate then deplored the apostasy of 
youth who, through lack of adequate formation, have not known 
how to deal with doubts provoked by attacks from without. (Re- 
port of the fourth national convention, pp. 78-79). 


2. Solutions Tried. 


The solutions which are being tried presage a better future. On 
the occasion of the political fights concerning religious instruction 
in the State schools, the episcopate, like Catholic Action, took the 
problem of the catechism very seriously. The bishops have recently 
approved a scheme for a national catechism which is to deliver 
a dynamic message. It is inspired by the latest European cate- 
chisms. As for the training of the catechists, it is partly provided 
for by a central organization, interdiocesan : ‘* The Archconfrater- 
nity of Christian doctrine, ’’ from which every year come boys and 
girls recommended by their parish priests or schools. In about 
200 hours, they receive sufficient equipment to teach in schools and 
parishes. This year the pupils number 65. In a more or less distant 
future it is hoped to turn these volunteers into professional cate- 
chists. The financial problem will remain for a long time to come 
the most serious handicap to such a measure. 


3. Future Progress. 


If there are desiderata, the first would be the progress of what is 
being undertaken, such as groups of very active catechists in many 
schools and in the Legion of Mary, the ‘* Barangay ’’ Movement of 
the missions to country people, missions organized by well trained 
laity. These efforts would gain by being extended and, if possible, 
unified. The Archconfraternity of Christian doctrine could organize 
meetings between the different groups to the great profit of all. 
Catechetical instruction at the parochial level ought to be intensi- 
fied. Already an effort is being made to transform the Sunday ser- 
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mon into a real religious instruction ; the ideal would be to give a 
proper catechism for adults, not only during the quarter of an hour 
of the sermon, but on Sunday afternoons, in the form of an open 
‘“¢ forum. ’’ If the priest can hardly find the time for catechism 
so-called, let him at least take advantage of every sacramental or 
administrative occasion of coming into touch with his flock to ex- 
plain doctrine in a simple manner. It will be all the more easily un- 
derstood the closer it is to daily life. How greatly it is to be wished 
that professional catechists should increase in the large towns, 
capable, not only of teaching, but also of leading prayers in common 
and keeping the parochial register. 

For the families, it seems urgent to organize campaigns with a 
view to arousing parents to the sense of their responsibilities as 
religious teachers and to give them precise instructions, either by 
means of talks or by pamphlets. The Catholic Action Movements 
cannot too much insist on the training of youth as future educators 
on the family plane. 

The Catholic schools will warmly welcome, we hope, the new 
national catechism which is undeniably marking a great progress 
on the existing manuals. A certain number of summer schools are 
training students in catechetical methods ; it would be enough to 
extend this activity and to enlarge the courses by means of docu- 
mentary cards, in the form of model lessons. 

For the urgent task which we have described, there is no lack 
of good will; a minimum of organization would double their effec- 
tiveness. It makes one wish that there were closer collaboration 
between the native clergy and the foreign missionaries, which would 
provide in the near future an efficient solution to this vital problem 
of the catechism in the Philippines. 


Catechism in School in Pagan Countries 


The Problem Viewed from Hong Kong 


by John SEFFER, S. J. 


Institute for Mission Apologetics, Manila, Philippines 1 


Hong Kong can be described in two words: a colony, a refugees’ 
camp. In the latent insecurity of tomorrow, confronted by the un- 
predictable actions of the red colossus, the people feel the need for 
foreign protection and, except for a minority of chauvinist natio- 
nalists, accommodate themselves very well to the colonial rule. 
The number of residents has more than doubled during the last ten 
years owing to the enormous influx of Chinese political refugees. 
Large communities of people from the North or from Shanghai 
have installed themselves in groups within the territory, often in 
camps, and are gradually infiltrating into the commercial and in- 
dustrial sectors. 

Out of the present population of 2,500,000 inhabitants, the Church 
numbers 70,000 faithful, against 35,000 three years ago. This rapid 
growth is mostly due to the refugees, but is also the result of the 
considerable number of conversions, especially among the refugees 
who find in the Church, not only the salvation of their souls, but 
also often great material help. The distribution of clothes and food 
in the camps and free dispensaries make it easier to reach the heart. 


1. The Catechetical Situation. 


The catechetical situation is not the same for parishes, camps 
and schools. 

In the parishes, the former framework is outgrown. The sixty or 
so professional catechists, many of whom are elderly, are not suff- 
cient to teach the increasingly numerous catechumens. Very often 
the instruction is rapid and collective : it is no rare thing to have 
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to give baptism after a catechumenate of six months. The position 
of these neophytes remains precarious, for the parochial community 
which they enter is practically nonexistent, given the racial and 
linguistic variety of the faithful. A considerable number of these 
new Christians left to themselves soon give up religious practice. 
Only a minority of children attend the catechism, mainly given 
them with a view to preparing them for the sacraments of the Eu- 
charist and confirmation. Many Catholic associations, among them 
large groups of altarboys, retain the children within the orbit of 
the parochial church. 

In the camps, the Christian community is much more homoge- 
neous. The missionary works in conditions similar to those which 
he experienced in continental China. The mission is a centre of 
prayer with numerous functions and frequent meetings, during 
which all sing in a common language ; the children are taught in 
schools which recall the former schools of prayer and there are free 
dispensaries for the sick. From time to time distributions of food 
contribute to maintain the community fervour. This aspect of 
temporal messianism does not seem to be a handicap to truly spiri- 
tual conversion, and few neophytes abandon their community for 
the neighbouring and more generous Protestant sect. In these 
camps, the catechism class retains its classical form. The community 
is fervent enough to permit a catechumenate of one year, without 
the risk of cooling off those of good will. It is difficult to state the 
number of neophytes who persevere after leaving the camp. The 
problem of nomadism among the refugees is one of the most grave 
which the missionaries have to face. 

The greatest influence of the Church on the people is incontest- 
ably that of the Catholic school. One child out of every seven in the 
colony receives instruction in the 85 schools attended by 36,725 
pupils. The State gives the schools a large subsidy, but in return 
exercises a strict control over teachers, textbooks and syllabuses. 
The latter provide for official teaching of religion in all the schools 
in which an average of two hours a week is devoted to Bible instruc- 
tion, that is, to the catechism. It follows that pagan pupils, who 
form the majority of the schoolchildren, also benefit from a religion 
course during school hours. The position is ideal in itself. Chinese 
textbooks, as a rule well conceived, and English or American ma- 
nuals are sufficient for suitable instruction. The problem is to find 
capable teachers. The foreign missionaries find the Cantonese dialect 
difficult and the Chinese teachers, especially in the elementary 
schools, lack the necessary catechetical training. Moreover, some 
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schools insist on memorization at the expense of real comprehension. 
For two years, the training of the teachers has been the object of 
much effort, and a catechetical institute assembles (but still too 
seldom) the catechists for days of study, in the course of which 
priest professors explain some point of doctrine which is more diffi- 
cult and experienced Sisters give some model lessons according 
to modern methods. These meetings have proved efficacious. 


2. Desired Progress. 


One of the destderata expressed during the interAsiatic congress 
of the lay apostolate by the delegates from Hong Kong, was for a 
better training of volunteer catechists, especially Legionaries, who 
go from house to house in the poorer districts. It would be greatly 
desirable were they to receive an elementary training in teaching 
the catechism. Why not start the Archconfraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to collect them together ? Recently, ‘* the Catholic Cen- 
tre, ’’ the organization for propaganda in the colony, has published 
a Chinese adaptation of the leaflets of the Miche de pain. The wel- 
come given to this lttle catechism shows the need for an explana- 
tory catechism in simple terms, suitable for children and the unedu- 
cated. The students’ chaplains also deplore the absence of good 
books in Chinese on apologetics and specially of a somewhat scien- 
tific introduction to the Christian problem, written for the use of 
pagans of good will who, full of so-called scientific or materialistic 
prejudices, find it bard to accept the facts of revelation. In the pa- 
rishes, much would be gained by a rejuvenation of the catechists’ 
methods and an increase of these valuable aids. The ideal, say the 
local missionaries, would be, not to attract to parochial catechism 
classes isolated individuals whose family and social conditions are 
not known (it is difficult often to know if the catechumens are not 
bound by a concubinage or profession incompatible with their 
baptism), but rather to send catechists out among them. It is better 
to catechize the whole family or at least a group of acquaintances 
and friends. This catechism in the home, which gives excellent 
results, means the multiplication of professional catechists. Given 
the considerable number of educated Christians who cannot obtain 
work, it would be relatively easy to find good catechists without 
much expense. At least in the greater part of the secondary schools 
Catholic Action groups are at work ; but a regrettable lack of un- 
derstanding exists between school and parish. It is to be wished 
that the fervent Catholic life of the pupil in the school would nor- 
mally overflow into the more stable milieu of the parish. Close col- 
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laboration between the two would to a great extent solve the per- 
severance of *¢ old pupils ; ’’ there would be less hesitation in bapti- 
sing pagans whose families do not offer sufficient guarantees for 
the child’s Christian life. If the numerous catechumens in our schools 
could in some way be attached to the parish, many among them 
would ask for baptism and live as Christians after they have left 
school. 

When visiting Hong Kong it is certainly consoling to observe the 
strong missionary breeze which is blowing in the colony. Parishes 
are multiplying, churches being built, methods revised. The cate- 
chetical problem, in the parish as well as the school, is partly solved. 
All the same, several years of intelligent effort will be necessary to 
provide men and material means for its complete solution and to 
coordinate activities. It is work for today ; tomorrow will be too late. 


Studies 


in Religious Sociology 


The Religious Situation 
in Northern Chile 


by Gerardo Craps, S. J. 


Santiago, Chile. 


The Church is the continuation of Christ ; the mystery of the 
Incarnation is perpetuated in her. As the humanity of Christ de- 
pended in its development and manifestations on exterior condi- 
tions, so His Mystical Body is subject to historical influences and 
circumstances in the course of its growth. Christ’s tones would 
have been other had His Incarnation taken place in a different 
country from that of the Jews, His way of expressing Himself would 
not have been the same had He received another intellectual train- 
ing, visited other nations, lived in other climates. It is the same 
with the Church. That is why, in order to understand the religious 
situation in the north of Chile, we must know its history and the 
conditions of hfe of its population. 


I. GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Chile is a very long and narrow country stretching between the 
Cordillera of the Andes and the shores of the Pacific. The mountains, 
coasts and deserts of the north reduce its cultivable land to 7,5 % 
of its total extent. These fertile territories are chiefly to be found 
in the central region and this, both agricultural and industrial, is 
one of the most populous zones of Latin America and resembles 
Western Europe in its climate, productions, inhabitants and stan- 
dard of living. To the south there extends a region intersected by 
canals and fjords, islands and peninsulas. To the north an immense 
desert. This desert has become the chief source of the Chilian econo- 
my because of its mineral riches. From the north to the south, it 
measures nearly 1,000 kms and its total extent is about 200,000 
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km 2. The number of its inhabitants does not exceed 300,000. This 
will give an idea of the problems arising from a territory larger than 
Belgium with a population thirty times smaller: this population 
is greatly concentrated ; half of it in the towns amounts to more 
than 10,000; less than 10 % live in villages of fewer than 1,000 
inhabitants. 

The Chilian desert, of which we are writing, is called the ‘* Great 
North, ”’ or the ** Norte Bravo. ’’ Between it and the fertile region 
of the centre, is an intermediate zone called the ‘*‘ Little North. ”’ 
A hundred years ago this district was hardly inhabited. The rare 
oases of verdure maintained a scarce population together, with 
the inhabitants of a few little ports on the coast. Altogether, there 
could not have been more than 30,000 inhabitants. They are now 
ten times as numerous, and this fact is important to the understand- 
ing of the situation of the Church in the north of Chile. This growth 
in the population is the result of the mass influx of workers in the 
mines. The exodus chiefly affects the provinces of the ‘ Little 
North. ’’ A few years ago (and still today) it was rare to meet in 
the department of Huasco or the province of Coquimbo an adult 
who had not travelled and worked under the hard conditions of 
the pampa. 

Did priests accompany this human tide ? Some, but insufficient 
in number. We can state that the Norto Bravo was the least favour- 
ed part of Chile from the religious point of view, and that which 
presented the greatest difficulties. It was impossible to hope for 
vocations from among this rough workers, only anxious to earn 
money and go back home. The priests should have come from the 
south, but the south had none to give away at that time. The Chi- 
lian Church was only just organizing itself. The nomination of 
bishops and construction of seminaries were two of the chief prob- 
lems occupying the whole of the Hispano-American Church in 
the begmning of our independence. That is why, during those years 
when many workers went north and formed a new community 
in the desert, the priest did not occupy among them the place which 
the pastor of a Christian people normally takes. It is the problem 
of the Great North. Without a priest there can be no sacraments, 
no worship, nor sermons, nor schools, nor religious organization. 
In a word, no Christian life. It is true that this situation is general 
throughout Latin America and constitutes one of the gravest diffi- 
culties which the Church of today has to face. The ecclesiastical 
authorities are seriously preoccupied by the lack of clergy in our 
countries. Chile shares this position. But in the interior there is a 
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very unequal distribution, and the North is one of the less favoured 
regions. Fifteen years ago, the proportion in Chile was one priest for 
2,900 Catholics, but in the diocese of Antofagasta, there was one 
for 6,000; Today Chile counts one priest for 2,800 inhabitants, 
but at Antofagasta, only one for 4,000. 

So much for figures, but facts are more alarming. We will only 
give a few examples, and if we limit ourselves almost exclusively 
to the apostolical work of the Jesuits, it is because we know it best 
and not because it is the only one which presents extraordinary 
difficulties. 

The parish of Mejillones, containing a port of 3,800 inhabitants 
and a township behind of 400, is in the charge of a master from the 
school of Saint Louis at Antofagasta. He has a full timetable, he 
has to run the school’s laboratories, he is the head of the seismolo- 
gical station and a member of the scientific society of the town. 
The only parochial activity that he can undertake among his flock, 
80 kms from Antofagasta, is to say Mass and preach every other 
Sunday. 

The parish of Chuquicamata, with 28,000 inhabitants, is in the 
care of only three priests, and they have to teach religion to the 
5,000 and more children in the schools, provide a chaplain for a 
large hospital, direct a technical school and other institutions, besi- 
des actual parochial work which needs a priest for every thousand 
inhabitants. 

A Belgian Jesuit is in charge of 40 parishes lost in the Cordillera. 
His territory is 200 kms long and 60 wide, with more than 5,000 
people in small villages very far from each other and difficult of 
access. 

Three Belgian Franciscans have the care of the largest parish 
in Antofagasta. It has been extended by the growth of large sub- 
urbs, containing several thousands. These suburbs can only have 
one Sunday Mass celebrated by one of the Fathers, who must im- 
mediately go on to another district. What possibility is there under 
these conditions to give any religious formation ? 


II. SOCIOLOGICAL 


1. Instability of the Population. 


This is, in simple terms, the first aspect of the religious problem 
of the North. It may perhaps be useful to consider some of the 
sociological consequences. There has not only been an afflux of 
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population, but there is continual flux and reflux. That is to say 
that the floating masses form a considerable part of the population 
in certain provinces. From 1930 to the present day, the Norte Bravo 
has only maintained its numbers by an almost complete renewal 
of the inhabitants and, moreover, there has been a constant and 
intense rotatory movement within the district. In the mining coun- 
tries, not only fortunes but men too are subject to fluctuations. 
The number of deserted buildings and abandoned mines in the 
pampa is immense, and the closing of these enterprises means the 
transplantation of a whole human group. It is easy to deduce the 
religious consequences of this phenomenon : an absence of the sta- 
bility necessary for a religious cult and the inevitable multiplica- 
tion of moral problems. Separation from the family, lack of moral 
control on the part of society, the high percentage of men with 
relation to women — the pampa indeed requires tough and strong 
men — the conditions of work and the camp life, where the only 
place in which to spend free time is the canteen : all this only con- 
duces to the development of the animal in man. Dramas of families 
broken up by separation were frequent in the north of Chile. The 
husband would leave his home in the Little North in quest of work 
in the pampa, hoping to send for his wife and children when he 
was settled down. But many of the separations were lasting. It is 
not by chance that the provinces of the Little North hold the sad 
record of the highest percentage of illegitimate children in Chile. 

Chile is not a greatly immigrant country, but at the northern 
and southern extremities there are numerous foreign colonies. This 
is explained by the fact that, being districts in the course of forma- 
tion, they offer the greatest possibilities to the immigrant. In gene- 
ral, what we have said of the native of Chile applies also to the im- 
migrant. He comes to the north to work and make a fortune. Most 
often he ceases to practise his religion when he has settled in to his 
new life, but he quite often reverts to it when he leaves. 

The basic difference between the Chilian and the foreigner is 
that the former has no sense of making provision for the future and 
the latter has an almost exaggerated sense of saving. The immigrant 
has a very highly developed family spirit, which the Chilian worker 
lacks. Moreover, the foreigner has no link to bind him to other dis- 
tricts of the country. This has all contributed to settle the foreign 
families more definitely in the district by means of a large and com- 
pact group of emigrant families, which gives its own character to 
the population of the Norte Bravo. With regard to religion, the fo- 
reigners have not contributed much except to increase the problem 
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of the apostolate. In fact, not all the immigrants are Catholic by 
origin ; many of them are Slav or Greek Orthodox, Protestant An- 
glo Saxons, etc. But their adaptation to the country is always so 
complete that they lose their former religion, and easily feel them- 
selves to be Catholic. In spite of this, the older generation is cold 
with regard to religion. 


2. Surrounding Nature. 


Nature in the pampa is tough. The earth is a desert, without 
grass nor trees, for water is completely lacking. The natives who 
live there cannot distinguish between a poplar and a willow or an 
eucalyptus. Any big vegetable growth with a woody stem is a 
‘* tree ’’ with no other name. The psychological effect of this on a 
man coming from other parts can be guessed. He can find no shady 
corner in which to take refuge from the burning sun ; when he is 
tired, there is no repose for his eyes in this bare land. If he wants 
to go for a walk, he does not know where to go, for the immense 
desert is the same in every direction. 


3. Manner of Life. 


Mining is no delicate task. It exacts an enormous output of phy- 
sical strength. What is there for the man of the north to do after an 
exhausting day ? How can he rest and recreate himself ? Circum- 
stances are such that cultural life is reduced to nothing and is prac- 
tically impossible for the few who would appreciate it. The immense 
majority of the engineers and workers in the pampa confess that 
they have experienced an irremediable besotment. This is hardly 
a condition favourable to Christian culture. 

Sports are however available for all. They constitute an element 
of primary importance in the Norte Bravo, which has always produ- 
ced fine adepts, especially in the days of amateurs. 

It is easy to understand how, in this psychological climate in 
which the physical holds such a paramount place, men feel an irre- 
pressible need for compensation and their instincts take violent 
hold of them. The cinema and wireless have latterly brought a 
new element of culture to the pampa. But the Message of Christ 
does not make itself heard there, as can be imagined. 


III. A NATURALLY CHRISTIAN FOUNDATION 


Are all the characteristics of life in the North unfavourable to 
Christian culture ? Certainly not. In this kind of life a type of man 
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is forged who possesses fine human qualities and Christian possibi- 
lities. As in the time of Spanish rule, America received a contingent 
of men who were particularly endowed with energy and spirit of 
initiative, one can say that the North of Chile possesses inhabitants 
with the same qualities. The presence alone of these men in the 
desert goes to prove it. The first generation especially was truly a 
generation of pioneers. At the beginning there was neither road, 
nor house, nor building of any kind ; no one had a sure supply of 
victuals and water. Now that the first difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and the smallest enterprises have vanished, this bold 
spirit is not so evident, but it has not disappeared. 

To live in the North it is necessary to fight; difficulties must 
be overcome, not without effort. In this way men are shaped who 
are straight and capable of self sacrifice. The result is a virility 
which neither social contacts nor an intense intellectual culture 
effaces. Christianity has here a vein of wealth for exploitation. 

There is more. Solitary life is impossible in the North. Men are 
dependent on one another, a dependence which is palpable. Work, 
transport, amusements, are only possible in common. So the feeling 
of solidarity is very strong. Here also is a natural quality ready to 
be raised by grace, which can facilitate its entry and presence. 

There is more still. To make his way, the man of the pampa had 
to overcome certain social injustices. These men, come in order to 
acquire a more decent living and disposed to support all the hard- 
ships of heavy work, were obliged to stand up for their rights, or 
see their labours go for nothing. The awakening of the working 
class of Chile came about in the saltpetre pampa. Unfortunately, 
they found the response to their desires for social justice only in 
the marxist ideal. The worker of the North has great fighting ex- 
perience. Therefore, if it is certain that the presence of the orga- 
nizations of today can constitute an obstacle to apostolic work, yet 
the virtualities of this spirit and psychological atmosphere are most 
useful for Christianity. There is here a wonderful human foundation 
on which we can build: Christian charity has a natural way for 
itself already. 

This explains the great civic spirit of the North of Chile. The ri- 
sing, for example, which took place at Antofagasta was not so 
much a revolution as a protest and a call for constitutionalism. It 
was the expression of lassitude in the most productive zone which 
demanded the maintenance and respect of political tradition in 
Chile. 

The organizations which perhaps best express this spirit are the 
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Centres for progress in Antofagasta and Tarapca, where men of 
all opinions unite their efforts. They lay aside the ideologies which 
separate them and occupy themselves exclusively with serving 
their communities, considered at present as the ‘¢ Cinderellas ’ 
of Chile. The existence of these Centres and their functioning de- 
monstrates what the man of the North is capable of, giving the 
extent of his technical and cultural progress, and especially his 
social solidarity. 


IV. -ATIIMIUDE [O THE CHURCH 


The first men to arrive in the North were mostly Christian. They 
were simple men who left their homes because they had to, hoping 
to make a fortune in the mines. As usually happens, these men had 
a Christian tradition but were not educated: their faith had not 
been submitted to any particular intellectual processes. On leaving 
their homes, they abandoned the practices which they had before 
observed, firstly because they were not prepared to understand 
their meaning independently of the familiar setting, secondly, 
because as a rule they were in places where it was materially im- 
possible to observe them, for there were no priests. Nonetheless, 
in spite of their lack of church attendance and religious ceremonies, 
these men kept and still keep a profound faith. The Christian sense 
has not disappeared. They call themselves Catholics and it is not 
rare to see them revert to an intense life of devotion when circum- 
stances allow. 

The respect which they show to a priest is remarkable. The mar- 
xist ideologies have not reached the Christian depths of their souls. 
If there has been, to a certain extent, a separation from the Church, 
circumstances independent of their wills have been the cause. The 
workers are socialist or communist because they have no other 
alternative ; but there does not exist among them any animosity 
against the organization of the Church ; on the contrary, they look 
upon its representatives with sympathy and respect. 

Religiously the North is not lost, it is abandoned, but we must 
attend to it before it is too late. Actually, 2 7s already late. The 
situation will grow worse if it develops and perfects its physiogno- 
my without a profound contact with the Church of Christ. 

The author of these lines is convinced that the schools are the 
most important work which the Church has accomplished in this 
zone. A very important work of penetration and recuperation has 
been done by them by making use of the favourable natural foun- 
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dations of which we have spoken and the good dispositions of the 
people. But figures demonstrate the size of the problem. In the 
town of Antofagasta alone, the school children numbered four 
years ago, between 23 and 25.000. Amongst them, 2,500 to 3,000 
only attended Catholic schools. This proportion, compared with 
the rest of the country, shows that the North is less favoured. For 
while 30 % of the child population in Chile attend religious schools, 
in the North, hardly 10 %. And if we compare the proportion of 
priests and religious per pupil, we will find that there is another 
disadvantage. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The principal factors in the life of the Church escape our direct 
observation. We ought to have an intimate knowledge of the action 
exerted in souls by the Holy Spirit and the merits accumulated by 
so many of the faithful and obscure servants of Christ. But we know 
that the Holy Spirit does not interrupt His action and we also know 
that many priests and religious have written in the North one of 
the most beautiful pages of the Church in Chile. The respect shown 
to a priest is partly explained by the fact that they have always 
been poor, disinterested and devoted to the ministry. We Chilians 
ought to show especial gratitude to the large contingent of foreign 
priests who are working here: Spanish ‘‘ Priests of the Heart of 
Mary ”’ (Cordimarianos), Belgian Franciscans, Dutch Fathers of 
the Holy Family, Canadian Oblates, etc. There are also many fo- 
reigners among the secular priests, the Salesians and the Jesuits. 
Without them the North would be lost to the Faith. The Bishops 
have sought for a solution in the religious Orders, given the impos- 
sibility of training clergy indigenous to the region. 

To penetrate into the North, Christ asks for more priests, more 
religious, and more Catholic lay leaders. It is a national need of 
our Church, which must be met by national action. We cannot 
abandon this zone which has given so much to the country and which 
presents such possibilities to its own weak resources. The JOC and 
the ASICH are especially called to the work. 

There are perhaps few places where the seed would bear such 
fruit as in this desert, witness to the courage and energy of Chris- 
tians. There are perhaps also few places where a lay Catholic élite 
could play a more outstanding part and collaborate more effecti- 
vely with Christ’s work. 


Leakage and the General Tone of Apostolate 
in Japan 


by Joseph J. Spar, C.I.C. M., Ph. D., 


Secretary General of the ‘ Committee of the Apostolate ’ 
and Editor of ‘The Missionary Bulletin ??. 


The problem of leakage in the church, from apostolic ages down 
(cf. I Tim., 1, 20) has always been a timely one. While we are 
concerned here with its specific aspects in Japan, we need not 
think that it is either new, typically Japanese, or amenable to some 
easy ‘national’ solution whose well-adapted techniques would spell 
sure success. 

It is firstly a theological problem: the attitude of the individual 
soul towards God and the live contact established with Him through 
Christ at Baptism : here any fundamental betrayal of His love — 
call it mortal sia — means leakage. 

It is secondly a sociological or ecclesiological problem: we belong 
to a group, a family, a society, to a local ‘ ecclesiola: ’ to disassociate 
ourselves from it, wilfully and physically, means leakage. 

Yet, strictly speaking, the bark of Peter does not leak : the nets 
have merely hauled in good and bad fish. A Christian is a marked 
man, once and for ever. He always belongs. He remains a member 
of the Mystical Body even though he is unaware of or adverse to 
this supreme reality. He may have jettisoned his faith and his con- 
science, as did Hymenaeus and Alexander in the passage from T?- 
mothy, yet he keeps deep in his being, in some ineffable way, a prin- 
ciple of life, according to a beautiful saying of a 2nd Century au- 
thor : ‘ Quod est in corpore anima, hoc sunt in mundo christians. ” 
Alas, even the soul regenerated has its ills ! 

We have thought it opportune to preface these remarks to any 
suggestion which could effectively prevent or cure leakage. The 


1 See biographical notice in Lwmen Vitae, VIII (1953), p. 585. — Address : Catho- 
lic Church, 68, Hommachi, Himeji, JAPAN. 
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Church, we know, abhors tailored formulas, ready-made solutions 
and smart calculations (she has no international statistics bureau !). 
Leakage from grace is no less a mystery than grace itself. Let us 
therefore approach our problem reverently, humbly and in the am- 
biance of our overall apostolate to which it indeed belongs. 


I. WHO ARE OUR FALLEN-AWAYS ? 


We distribute them in two intermingling categories : 


1. Those who ‘ materially ’ left the Church : 


a) People who do not fulfill their Easter duties for readily re- 
mediable reasons (shyness, laziness, hurt feelings, etc.) ; 
b) Those who ‘ disappeared, ’ chiefly by emigration from the 


parish in which they were baptized and who cannot be traced with 
certainty. 


2. Those who ‘ formally,’ i. e. publicly and sinfully left the 
Church : 


a) Those who live in concubinage ; — the whole marriage ques- 
tion ! 


b) Those who defected simply because they lost the Faith. 


II. HOW SERIOUS IS LEAKAGE ? 


There is no adequate answer to this question. The reasons are 
many : 


1. Although pastors of larger parishes have a satisfactory way 
of counting pascal confessions, no uniform system is being used, 
such as could be the distribution of Easter Duty Cards. Our data, 
consequently, fall short of scientific accuracy and they are, more- 
over, for the greater part slumbering in the diocesan archives. 

— The obvious remedy here is to agree on a general system of 
counting and to put the results at the disposal of researchers. 


2. Our procedures for checking emigration /immigration are 
haphazard. There are not only all sorts of people twice on our books, 


but most pastors of larger parishes, say of more than 300 Catholics, 
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will agree that it is extremely difficult to keep an accurate census as 
many people move out of the parish without notice. 

— We need not mention here extreme cases of neglect. A good 
census, kept up-to-date, will take care of them. (I know of one 
parish which had 540 people on the registers ; a house-to-house 
census only found 160... At a recent meeting of priests, I ventured 
the guess that our total ‘ available ’ Catholic population, including 
countable fallen-aways, might well be as much as 15 % below our 
official statistics ; I regret to say that there was no one to contradict 
gues. 5). 

Yet the overall impression is that leakage in Japan is assuming 
alarming proportions. By this is meant that, in our older parishes 
of Honshu, according to the observations of many pastors with 
whom I discussed the problem, a minimum of 30 % non-pascali- 
sants is not uncommon. Post-war parishes, especially our few small 
parishes in the country side, show a double pattern: either they 
are very good or there is a sickeningly high percentage of fallen- 
aways, sometimes as high as 80 %. 


III. WHAT ARE THE MAIN CAUSES OF LEAKAGE ? 


We might, for the sake of argument, divide them into three cate- 
gories, arranged in the order of their importance and frequency 
while keeping all the time in mind that they are often cumulatively 
present. 


1. Moral Causes: Sin, especially against Faith or connected with 
marriage problems. Although in the case of girls, 1. e. the majority 
of our converts, the latter is a very frequent cause of leakage, we 
shall not elaborate on it here, as it would require by itself a detailed 
discussion. 


2. Physical Causes ;: The main cause is emigration from the parish 
of baptism to churchless places such as practically the whole Japa- 
nese countryside and the spiritual wildernesses of our major cities. 


a) The war years with their concomitant mobilization and in- 
tense airraids temporarily reversed the 1930-40 trend towards an 
increase of urban population which reached its peak at 27,577,539 
in 1940. Since the end of the war, however, Tokyo alone gained more 
than 4,000,000! National emigration is directed chiefly towards 
the six major cities, especially Tokyo. But it operates with dishear- 
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tening intensity, although on a smaller scale, from villages to the 
surrounding cities. 


b) General estimates place the number of our yearly emigrants / 
immigrants from parish to parish at about 10 % of the total Catholic 
population. Population shifts in Tokyo itself are also most common, 
Understandably, the balance between emigrants and immigrants 1s 
invariably unfavorable to the smaller places and major cities must 
house thousands of Catholics not on their books. In Yokohama, 
we are told, the Legion of Mary traced, in one year, some 500 such 
Catholics... 

— Here we seem to reach a very disturbing conclusion. On the 
basis of the above estimate, and even after leaving the 65,000 
Catholics of Kyiishi out of consideration because they represent an 
unusually stable segment of population, one needs no slide rule to 
figure out that some 12,000 Catholics change parishes every year. 
Admittedly many of them are lost for the Church. Adding to their 
numbers those who defect locally (marriage, etc.), we feel that 
losses are hardly, if at all, offset by our annual 20,000 baptisms and 
that a serious scaling down of our statistics is imperative to inven- 
tory the effective fighting forces at our command. 


c) The general trend of this intense demographic shifting is yet 
compounded by the very nature and by the occupational distribu- 
tion of our Catholics : 


1. In Honsht, perhaps less than half of our Catholics are ‘ natives ’ of the 
place in which they were baptized, hence no local ties prevent them from 
moving ; 

2. Many of our converts being girls, they follow upon their marriage 
the age-old custom of not marrying within the same city or village : hence 
they move away, and thus complicate an otherwise already complicated 
problem. 

3. Many of our Catholics (perhaps more than half) belong to the salaried 
classes of company and government workers. Such people, sociologists aver, 
change places an average of once every three years. 

4. Many of our city-Catholics are either students or factory girls : even- 
tually few of the former and practically none of the latter will stay in the 
place where they were baptized. 


It goes without saying that changing domicile is, for a Catholic, 
not an evil per se. But his chances of finding himself within reach- 
able distance of a church —one of the main physical reasons why 
he could become a Catholic — are slim indeed. On July rst, 1954 
there were 204 cities, 1. e. places of more than 30,000 inhabitants 
without a church. Their combined population amounts to 8,111,000 
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inhabitants without a priest. The countryside inhabited by 58 % 
of the total population is simply without churches (cf. my article 
in Lumen Vitae, Vol. VIII, 597, Engl. ed.) 


3. Psychological causes : In the matter of leakage, psychological 
causes, far outweigh in our opinion all others combined. We mean, 
generally speaking, such causes as create, continue, foster or aggra- 
vate ‘ moral and social distances” between the convert and the 
Church, i. e. the priest or other faithful. 

Most missionaries agree that, what the Japanese call enryd, to 
wit, some sort of natural shyness which is at the same time a delicate 
form of politeness, is one of the main subjective obstacles impeding 
an approach to the priest. Hence, they say, the necessity of ‘a 
third party, ’ some kind of spiritual go-between, in our case a lay 
apostle, who helps them break down this psychological barrier and 
who accounts for some 70 °% of our first contacts with catechumens. 
They correctly conclude that the results of our apostolate are invariably 
in direct proportion to the amount of lay collaboration which we obtain. 


This reasoning, we submit, touches upon a theological and sociological 
principle of the highest order. 

Authority or jurisdiction in human society runs along a vertical line: 
it is not questioned, and, in Japan, rarely criticized. The threads of influence 
and penetration, however, run horizontally from like to like, from neighbour to 
neighbour. Authority can issue an order, create structures, develop techniques ; 
but it cannot convince. Conviction is the result of discussion among equals 
(you generally don’t argue with your superiors), or of imperceptable infiltra- 
tion. Hence the importance of reading, because a book is a chatty, ever- 
satisfied friend at your elbow ; of friendly get-togethers, or neighbourhood 
meetings, or, for that matter, of the entire cell-technique of Communism and 
Catholic Action, which remains, in final instance, the most efficient way of 
propaganda (cf. Pierre CHaRLeEs, S. J., Missiologie, I, 192). This principle, 
based on the social nature of man, has been taken into account by Christ : 
guidance and sanctification come down from Christ through the authority of 
bishop and priest; conversion, however, goes up to Christ through the 
mediation of the faithful. 


To come to the point : Much has been said, especially in the Mzs- 
sionary Bulletin, on how to break down the initial shyness of our 
catechumens. Recently, even a parrot has been pressed into ser- 
vice 1 — and this is all to the good: Benedicite, omnes volucres coelt, 
Domino ! But Baptism, which is often an emotional climax and there- 


1The Missionary Bulletin, VII, 104. 
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fore deceptive and temporary in its sensitory results, is no cure 
for this ingrained shyness. Shyness, indeed, is an often-recurring 
feeling and that, to the outsider, for the most illogical reasons, 
not mentioning the complications which arise when an unknown 
priest must be approached in an unknown parish. It is therefore 
imperative that the friendship which brought the catechumen to 
church be not only continued, but energetically organized and 
widened into a web of gentle social pressures from which no one 
could conveniently escape without offending the powerful virtue 
of social courtesy (givi). In other words, it is necessary that the 
Catholic feel himself permanently incorporated psychologically, 
i. e. affectively into this new society to which Baptism opened the 
door. 

We conclude : parishes which have best succeeded in providing 
such an incorporation show the least leakage ; or again : leakage 
is prevented in direct proportion to the intensity and range of this 
psychological incorporation in the stream of parish life. 

It seems that this rule even applies to our old Nagasaki parishes : 
they show practically no local leakage because environmental pres- 
sures make it well-nigh impossible. One can simply not leave the 
moral society of Faith while remaining within the physical commu- 
nity of Catholic friends. From the point of view of non-leakage, 
we have reached here an ideal situation : the emotive and social 
needs of the individual Catholic find complete fulfillment in the 


faith-drenched, tightly-knit community with which he identifies 
himself. ' 


IV. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO COUNTERACT 
OR PREVENT LEAKAGE ? 


The patient reader, who has sofar borne with me, will easily 
draw his own conclusions. As we stated above, we leave marriage 
cases aside to address ourselves to the problem of remedies for the 
physical and psychological causes of leakage. 


a) The immediate, if palliative, measures which will often give 
good results in individual cases are the following : 


—a prayerful, compassionate attitude towards the subject of 
our attention is always necessary ; 


— home-visiting by the priest whenever feasible ; 
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— home-visiting or personal contact by friends, relatives or 
members of parish societies. 


In this matter it may not be out of season to remark that tact 
and a fairly good knowledge of the language and customs are the 
missionary’s indispensable baggage. Charity, not correction, will 
eventually triumph. Visits must be made as a matter of course, 
rather than with the avowed aim of ‘ bringing back a lost sheep. ’ 
The person must be made to feel that he belongs, that he is needed 
and therefore his long absence from church must be purposely glos- 
sed over by some polite formula which saves him from embarrass- 
ment. 


b) It seems, however, that, for the purpose under discussion, 
the traditional or European type of parish societies are de facto 
uncapable of coping with the situation. 

This is not the place, we know, to engage in a discussion of their 
necessity, usefulness, overlapping functions and of their influence 
on priest and parish. But this much can be said without fear of 
contradiction : they fall down on the job because they do not suffi- 
ciently provide, by themselves at least, this family atmosphere, 
these gentle social pressures, these get-togethers of the whole 
Catholic neighbourhood on a quiet evening which we mentioned as a 
requisite of that psychological incorporation which in turn forms 
a truly christian mentality. 

We would, indeed, not doubt but that, in the mind of many 
far-sighted priests who made it their business of observing over a 
certain number of years the present situation, these societies pro- 
vide often an area of friction between the leading characters in the 
parish and present a ready-made excuse to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the faithful who do not belong to them (because they are 
not meant for them, but for an elite), to withhold their collabora- 
tion. 


c) Could it not be that, in the words of Canon Cardijn, * what 
is most necessary is to revise the methods and means of spreading 
the Gospel ? ’1 Of course, on the practical level no solution could 
flatter itself with complete success, far less with general approval. 
But this need not discourage us: it is in the nature of all religious 
movements to require time, to involve delays and misunderstand- 
ings and to stand in need of constant adjustments to time, place 


1The Missionary Bulletin, VI, 71. 
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and people. The main thing is that we start going in the right direc- 
tion, settling for what is good while praying for what is better. 


d) We beg to submit here two suggestions of a general but far- 
reaching and structural nature, hoping that their usefulness will 
be kindly weighed in the light of the above considerations. 


1. The first suggestion proposes to offer a remedy for the ‘ phy- 
sical causes ’ of leakage or the matter of emigration towards the 
larger cities. It therefore addresses itself primarily to city pastors. 

It would seem from the results that neither the observance of 
the rule that the priest ad quem be informed by the priest @ quo, 
nor the good will and energies of our city clergy to contact their 
immigrants suffice to cope with the problem. We must therefore 
appeal to the laity for assistance. I suggest then that all cities be 
divided into neighbourhood blocks, perhaps on the pattern of the 
existing groups of chd’s (i. e. city-blocks), and that responsible 
group-leaders, preferably married people and residents, be put 
in charge of one or more of these chd’s and entrusted with contacting 
the immigrants within their group under the supervision of the 
priest and the parish office. These group leaders could also carry 
out a host of charity and propaganda functions much along the 
lines of the civil minsei-1in (welfare officers) or of the deacons of 
old (cf. Wilhelm Schamoni, Familienvater als gewethte Diakone, 
in-8, 75 p., Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1953). They could 
preside at group meetings, held preferably in presence of the priest, 
which would break down the large parishes in workable psycholo- 
gical units or action cells. The priest could occasionally say Mass 
at those evening meetings. Members could confess and receive 
Holy Communion and thus be sanctified in their own milieu by 
the Eucharistic Presence of the Lord Himself. Group leaders must 
be given some prestige and enjoy the confidence of the pastor. 
This can conveniently be done at an investiture ceremony, say 
at the occasion of Confirmation, when all take the oath of office 
at the feet of the Bishop and before standing as god-parents to the 
confirmandi of their group. (A similar organization, we are told, is 
the backbone of Tenrikyo and of the very successful P. L. Kyddan). 


2. The second suggestion aims at eradicating the ‘ psychological 
causes ° of leakage. I suggest that along similar lines as explained 
above, and in the wake of locally adapted tonarigwmi-techniques, 1 


1 A special technique by which the whole parish is divided into neighhourhood- 
associations. Cf. Worldmission, N. Y., Summer 1952, 211-217. 
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all semblance of class distinction, self-conceit of the older Catholics, 
untoward show of fervour, especially to young girl-converts, ¢ bour- 
geois attitudes ’ and ‘ sectionalism ’ of special groups be gently 
but energetically combated through the creation of a system in 
which all Catholics must and can participate : theologically, because, 
on the strength of their baptismal vows and rights they automati- 
cally belong to the group ; psychologically, because the geographic 
division does not admit of any exception, nor of a distinction be- 
tween ‘ man or woman, rich or poor, slave or free, but in which 
all become one in Christ ’ (Gal., III, 28) and practically, because the 
program of action is tailored to the capacities of all and everyone. 
At such group meetings, ‘ public opinion ’ is subtly but irresistibly 
formed, plans for spiritual conquest are laid and, without orders 
from above, conviction and apostolic savoir-faire is imparted. At 
such meetings, in which silence at prayer and attention at study 
alternate with mirth and play, social barriers are lowered and confi- 
dence and intimacy established. The catechumen or pagan who has 
been purposely invited to attend them ‘ as a guest of honor ” cannot 
but exclaim: ‘ Look how they love one another!’ And this im- 
pression, based on the Christ-given proof ‘ that we are His disci- 
ples’ (John, XIII, 35), not only gives Faith, but, we dare hope, can 
also preserve it. Within my own limited experience with such groups, 
I have come to the conclusion after four years of observation that 
people who regularly attend the monthly meetings remain good 
Catholics ; that those who, for no good reason grow lax, become 
estranged from the Church and that those who do not come at all 
finally fall away. My assistants feel with me that in the strengthen- 
ing of our neighbourhood associations lies the solution of our own 
leakage problem. 


The above considerations derive confirmation — but certainly 
not consolation — from a page-long inquiry about 1. the most 
effective forms of our apostolate, and 2. the main obstacles towards 
progress, based on the answers of 49 Catholic men and women 
(19 of them are professors, 5 of them are in the publishing business) 
and found in The Catholic Weekly for Aug. 15, 1954. 

Among the obstacles to conversion — and consequently to the 
preservation of Faith, the correspondents of our Catholic paper 
mention, in the order of their importance : I. unsocial behaviour 
of Catholics ; 2. insufficient co-operation and understanding among 
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Catholic groups. Three University professors mention ‘ the bour- 
geois mentality of Catholics ; ’ three other professors attack Catholic 
‘ sectionalism ’ or ‘ sectarianism ’ (whatever this means) and finally 
two wax indignant over ‘ the aristocratic ways ’ of Catholics. 

Conversedly, among the forms of the apostolate which they re- 
commend, the first place is given to ‘ the direct apostolate, ’ then 
to the press (Could the cards have been stacked just a little bit 
here ?) and finally to the application of the social doctrines of the 
Church to the Japanese scene. 


Christianity and Negro Aspirations 


by Henry Matora, S. J. 


Kisaniu Mission, Belgian Congo} 


Put in this way, the question is a general one, and to deal with 
it would take me too far and too long. It seems useful to define it 
thus: Does Christianity suit the Negroes in the Belgian Congo ? 
Is there compatibility or incompatibility between it and the aspi- 
rations of the natives ? Of course, Christianity, as the religion of 
the Incarnate Word, is addressed to every man. But does it find 
a receptive soil and a favourable atmosphere for its evolution among 
the negroes ? 

Before solving the problem, we must agree on what we call *‘ Chris- 
tianity ’’ and as to what we mean by the “ aspirations of the ne- 
groes. ’’ The understanding of these two expressions will give us 
the key to the solution of the problem. 

Too well known, Christianity is misunderstood. Christianity is 
an immensity. When Christians themselves speak of it, each one 
means, under the name of Christianity, iis Christianity as he lives 
it ; he imagines, without thinking it necessary to say so, that his 
Christianity is the only real, authentic, kind. Complications arise 
when Catholics and Protestants stand as accredited representatives. 
And when certain writers or politicians constitute themselves the 
defenders of Christianity, one cannot tell which truths are involved. 

We must therefore distinguish between authentic and unauthentic 
Christianity. There are a good many people of our acquaintance who, 
while refusing to admit Christian doctrine, pass for honourable 


1 Born of a pagan family in the Belgian Congo, Henri Matota was baptized 
in 1928 at the age of about 12; the same year he entered the junior Seminary at 
Lemfu. He was ordained in 1942, and was assigned to a mission in the interior of 
the country, taught at the junior seminary at Lemfu, and was appointed Head of 
the Kipako mission station. In 1950 he entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
In 1953 he was sent to Europe to complete his training. — Temporary address : 
11, rue des Récollets, Louvain, Bercrum (Editor’s Note). 
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defenders of authentically Christian values such as liberty and 
respect of man. Now liberty and the respect of man are nothing 
else than the fruit of Christianity. If modern man loses faith in the 
divinity of Christ and does not believe in the eminent dignity of 
Our Lady, Virgin and Mother, he will assuredly lose the profound 
sense of the values which we have just named. The tree will not bear 
fruit for long if its roots are cut. Those who follow this road strive 
to defend an unauthentic Christianity. 

In the heart of authentic Christianity, we must distinguish be- 
tween practical and doctrinal Christianity. 

In point of fact, Christianity is the continued incarnation of the 
risen Christ ; it is therefore the reign of God on earth realized in 
the baptized. Under its doctrinal form, it is the doctrine which 
states that man has his existence in God in virtue of his relationship 
to Christ, the Incarnate Son of the Father. It is this last aspect 
of Christianity which must retain our attention. 


After this clearing of the decks, let us examine the aspirations 
of the Negroes, that is to say, the whole of their behaviour when 
faced with the reality of life and events. How do they explain them 
to themselves ? What solution do they give to the major problems 
of suffermg and death ? In one word, we must plumb the depths of 
the Negro’s soul. 

All human behaviour is founded on a philosophy. The Negroes 
are no exception to this. They have their wisdom. It is this philoso- 
phy that must be understood if we desire to raise their civilization 
to a higher level of culture and give it a solid basis. 

Negroes, like all other men, do not fail to ask questions about 
the reality of life. The principle : No smoke without a fire, is universal. 
Everything that exists has its principle and raison d’étre. Why 
this universe ? Whence comes this world which surrounds us ? 
Why is there suffering ? Why this death which so pitilessly takes 
from us our dear ones ? Such questions often recur to men’s minds. 
If the questions are almost identical everywhere, the answers are 
not. Each people replies in their own way ; the negroes also. 

What strikes us in the explanations which the negroes give of 
the reality of life is, first of all, monotheism. The negroes believe 
basically in the existence of a supreme Being. Their whole life is 
impregnated with this idea of the one God, Creator, Protector, 
Almighty ; in a word, for the negro, God is the key of life and death. 

Our ancestors have left no writings. It is therefore impossible 
for me to provide scriptural proof. To check these statements, it 
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s enough to have a fairly extensive knowledge of the native lan- 
iguage and to examine the riddles and proverbs. These popular 
expressions best preserve the traditions of a people. It is by them 
that we can find out whether the negroes are truly a religious people. 
Now, the riddles and proverbs both reveal to us that the negroes 
know God and His principal attributes. 

In the evening, when the children round the fire amuse themsel- 
ves with riddles, a game of imagination, God takes a paramount 
place. Each question asked must receive the exact reply : 


— ‘* In the lagoon which God made, we only bathe at the edge. What 
is it ? *” — ‘* The Fire. ” 

— ‘‘ In the field of God the Protector, there are two big heaps. What are 
they ? ’? —‘* Sun and Moon. ”’ 

— ‘* The tree which God planted does not let a leaf drop. What is its 
name ? ’? — ** Kitundibila ’’ (a plant which keeps even its dead leaves). 

— ‘* The road which God clears is never dirty. What is it ? ’? —‘** The 
throat. ”’ 

—‘* The forest which God planted always keeps growing. Name it. ’? — 
Se he hain. 7 


Entire evenings can be passed asking similar questions. The 
name of God recurs every moment. 

As for the proverbs, they teach us even more the attributes of 
God. Thus, in particular circumstances, the negro will say : ‘* God 
created me with fingers and nails,’ to signify that everything 
comes from God, even little things like nails. If someone laughs at 
an unfortunate being, he will be told: ‘* Do not laugh at the un- 
fortunate, for God is present every where.”’ Mbila Nzambi ka batuna 
yo ko. ** One never refuses God’s call, ’’ is a proverb that is said 
spontaneously on hearing of a death. Nzambi ka kutuba ga fuku 
‘¢ May God forget you somewhere ”’ (a wish for longevity). 

Looking at a starry sky, the old people say : ‘ Who has made 
the sky ? And the stars, the sun and the moon ? All these wonderful 
things were made by God, for He Himself is wonderful and invisible. 
As for the bandoki (magicians) and matebo (ghosts), if they have 
intelligence, God has given it to them., + 

This is how the people of my village often behaved when they 
thought themselves injured by an enemy, man or spirit, if a goat 
disappeared or a child fell ill. They went to the witch doctor to 
find out the cause of the misfortune and explained the case to him. 


1See J. VAN WING, Etudes Bakongo, p. 25. 
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The finale was always the same : “‘ If this trouble comes from Nzam- 
bi (God) it is good ; I will it, too ; but if it comes from the hands 
of men, I will take measures. ’? Then the witch doctor gave his 
fetish instructions and adjured it : ‘* May he who has caused this 
misfortune die ! Thou, fetish, pursue the author of this evil, whoever 
he may be, whether it is myself or a member of the tribe. Whoever 
has had a share in this business, go seek him out, fetish! But if 
this business comes from God, it is no longer our palaver ; for all 
of us must go by the road that God wills. ”’ 

The negro’s last word in face of any insoluble problem, or an 
unknown evil, and every time that wisdom cannot find a reason, 
comes to this: ‘* God knows. ”’ 

Thus in the riddles, and the proverbs, as well as in the general 
manner of talking, the name of God enters frequently ; they are 
therefore aware of the existence of this supreme Being, on Whom 
all things depend. 

It will be objected that this behaviour is the result, the fruit, 
of the missionaries > work. No, our proverbs and riddles existed 
before the arrival of missionaries. It isa stepping-stone, a distant 
preparation for evangelization ; these words are perhaps the ex- 
pression of an ‘‘ anima naturaliter christiana. ”’ 

In spite of this exact knowledge of God, the negroes do not render 
any direct worship to Him. Anyone who is at all familiar with them 
will easily discover the explanation. According to the negro, God 
is a chief, more ruler than father. Now, the chief does not always 
inspire trust ; often, he is feared, especially if powerful, and God 
is all-powerful. This respect mingled with reverential fear inspires 
a distant attitude. They prefer not to trouble God in his existence, 
for fear of drawing down His anger upon them. But, seeking pro- 
tection against the forces of nature, evil spirits, sorcerers and the 
evil eye, or to appease discontented ancestors, the negroes render 
worship to ancestors and make use of fetishes. To be sure, they do 
not adore fetishes. The fetish is an artificial object supposed to be 
inhabited by a spirit or the soul of a dead person, and is under the 
domination of a man. The witch doctor is the master of his fetishes. 
He expects them to obey him, convinced, also, that they have no 
power over God as the supreme Being. As for ancestor worship, 
should it be considered as being the worship of ‘* dulia ’’ and, in 
that way, does it indirectly honour God ? The hypothesis might 
be defended. A proverb says: Go tonda kuntonda ntonda ye mbua 
zamo. ‘* If you love me, love my dog. ’? Knowing that God is the 
principle of all things and that He is the Master of life and death, 
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Wwe may suppose that good ancestors are with the good God. In 
loving their ancestors, friends of God, they therefore love God. 

As they believe in the one God, the negroes also believe in the 
survival of the soul. They are convinced that the present life is short 
(kinkalankala). After it, another begins. If it is not identical to 
that of the living, it nonetheless fulfils every desire. This life is 
carried on with the ancestors. In their villages, the ancestors pos- 
sess houses, fields, cattle and everything that one can dream about 
in the way of riches. There is a close bond between the two villages. 
Besides, the ancestors are the sole proprietors of the land, forests, 
water ; the living are only the leaseholders. The ancestors are the 
absolute masters of everything which the living possess. Everyone 
dreams of the happiness of one day meeting his ancestors. But not 
everyone has access to the ancestors’ villages. Those excluded ex 
officio are : all evildoers, impious, the debauched and the bandoki 
(magicians). Anyone recognized as such at the moment of his death 
is never buried in the common cemetery, which is a great misfortune 
for a negro. Formerly sorcerers were sent to the stake. The last 
warning that one could give a person who was behaving badly was 
to tell him that the ancestors would not have anything to do with 
him if he did not change his ways. Even the most unruly were made 
sober by this. 

Each one was therefore careful not to do harm to his neighbour, 
each scrupulously observed the laws and customs. The motive 
which caused them to do good and avoid evil, was the welcome or 
otherwise which they expected from the ancestors. Fear of chasti- 
sement in the world to come kept the negroes in the straight path. 
Without that fear of the beyond, honesty would have left much 
to be desired. 

Thus, from the whole of their behaviour, it appears that the 
negroes are a believing race, a profoundly religious people. 

The negroes have therefore the right to hope from their civilizers 
a civilization which will not run counter to their tendencies, but 
will respect their opinions and harmonize with their aspirations. 
One must be blind today not to see that any system based on a- 
theism is nonsense to negroes, even harmful for them and society. 
What is gained by destroying their beliefs, even if partly erroneous, 
if they are not to be replaced by higher beliefs ? The Reverend Fr, 
Tempels wrote in his book on Bantu philosophy : ‘¢ If it is a crime 
against education to impose on a human race a civilization empty 
of practical wisdom and spiritual aspirations, it would be still more 
serious to deprive a people of their own patrimony, of the heritage 
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which alone ensures them human qualities, the only ground which 
can serve as a point of departure for a true civilization. It would 
be a crime of lése-humanity, on the part of the colonizer, to eman- 
cipate the primitive races from what constitutes a kernel of truth 
in their traditional thought and in their ideal of life, and forms the 
essence of their being. We have the heavy responsibility, ’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ to examine, appreciate and judge this primitive phi- 
losophy and to seek tirelessly to discover the kernel of truth which 
must of necessity be in a system as complete and universal consti- 
tuting the common good of an imposing mass. ”’? 

The aspirations of the negro peoples constitute a solid system. 
However, as we have seen, something is missing, there is a lack of 
logic. The negroes know that God is the Master of life and death, 
the supreme chief. And yet, they do not trouble to render Him 
the worship which is due to Him. They keep contact with the ances- 
tors to whom they render worship and from whom they expect every- 
thing. They know that God is their Protector and yet they use 
fetishes. Instead of trusting this allpowerful God, they fear Him. The 
negroes — who have religious souls — need a doctrine which, with- 
out suppressing what is good in their attitude, corrects and per- 
fects everything that is lacking in their beliefs. This doctrine is 
certainly not polytheism, still less atheism, which is a destructor, 
not a liberator, for them. Now, we look for a liberator. Out of all 
systems, Christianity seems to be the only one which can satisfy 
the tendencies of the negroes, the only one which can fulfil their 
aspirations for this life as well as for that of the future. 

The results of a half century of evangelization witness that Chris- 
tianity is the answer to the tendencies and profound aspirations 
of the negro. The figures are eloquent. After a half century of evan- 
gelization out of 15,000,000 souls in this immense country of the 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, already there are 5,000,000 Catholics, 
Not only the missionaries have baptized the negroes, but they 
have planted the Church in the country by training native priests, 
Brothers and Sisters. The statistics of 1953 already speak of 400 
native priests, 361 Brothers, 675 Sisters. 

How could such a result have been obtained in such a short time 
and in the midst of so many difficulties if Christianity were not 
compatible with the aspirations of the negroes ? This magnificent 
result proves eloquently that Christianity finds amongst them a 
welcoming ground and surroundings favourable to its evolution. 


1Fr. Placide TEMPELs, O. F. M., La philosophie Bantoue, trad. Rubbens, Elisa- 
bethville, Lovania. 


DIDACTIC EXPERIMENTS 


Lesson-schemes for a Liturgical 


Catechesis Based on the Bible 


by André Dossin, 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels } 


INTRODUCTION 


Why these pages? — They are not, strictly speaking, concerned 
with a course on religion. 

The author simply intends to give a sketch of ‘* Catechetical 
Schemas ”’ which can serve as a basis for a more methodical and 
spirited presentation of the Christian message. 

These schemas are not intended for any particular category of 
Christians and must of necessity retain a general character, in order 
to facilitate their adaptation to a variety of milicux, and to the age, 
culture, and intellectual and moral formation of their audience. 
Thus they lend themselves as easily to a parish catechesis (perseve- 
rance catechism) as to a school catechesis (religious instruction) 
and their use can eventually be extended to a pastoral catechesis 


1 Mr. André Dossin, born in Liége in 1901, spent 20 years of his life in the Argen- 
tine (Buenos Aires and Rosario), where he taught religion in the State schools. Di- 
dactic and catechetical publications in Spanish: Exercise books, Didactic games, 
Mural maps, Plays for the little ones, Illustrated biblical atlas, Initiation to the study 
of Holy Scripture (Ed. Heroica, Buenos Aires), Biblical chronology (Ed. Desclée, 
Buenos Aires), The Sermon on the Mount and the Parables of the Kingdom : two di- 
datic pamphlets (Ed. Apis, Rosario). Mr. Dossin, who is engineer, dedicates himself 
entirely to the apostolate. Since february 1956, he is a member of the International 
Centre Lumen Vitae. — Address: 184, rue Washington, Brussels, Betcrum (Edi- 
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such as the religious formation of Youth Groups, Catholic Action, 
Sunday sermons, etc., and even to a missionary catechesis. 

The form adopted for the presentation of the schemas is rather 
that of “* didactic guide. ’’ This, by the way, is the title of the book. 
The experience of the teacher will lead him, in accordance with 
the needs of his audience, to dwell on one or another point. 

The aim of this didactic guide is to give an abundant documen- 
tation which will be the source of clear, varied and vivid lessons, 
set in a logical order, while respecting the requirements of modern 
pedagogy. 


The Start. — The point of departure is the Gospel. This will 
always remain “‘ the best catechism text. ’’ In it is true catechesis, 
for it has been written by the witnesses of Christ, precisely in order 
to make His doctrine known to the world. It is strange indeed that 
this should have remained unnoticed for so long. 

And yet, the more we read these pages, the more surely we must 
recognize that the apostolic catechesis was stamped with a subtle 
pedagogy which has nothing to learn from ours. It was Christ’s 
pedagogy ! 

A practical application of it is to be found in the first sermons 
or speeches — catechism lessons, in fact — of the Apostles, preser- 
ved in the Book of the Acts. 

They proclaim Christ. Not by any means a dead Christ ! Nor yet 
simply a historical person whose memory is being kept alive. But 
a living Christ, an abiding Christ, a Christ Who makes and fills 
history, a Christ Who acts, sanctifies, saves: ** We know that 
Christ, now he has risen from the dead, cannot die any more ”’ 
(Rom., VI, 9). 

Our teaching must therefore be centred on Christ. We must guide 
our disciples to Him. We must establish His reign in the hearts of 
the faithful. 

How could we do this without giving them the Gospel, where at 
every page the heart of Christ beats, whose every word holds some- 
thing of His Spirit ? 

Too many Christians still look on the Gospel as a “ simple bio- 
graphy of Christ. ’’ The Gospel is that, but so much more than 
that. They forget that before it was written the Gospel was preached, 
first by Christ Himself, then by His disciples, who did no more than 
scrupulously repeat the teaching of the Master. 

The Gospel is therefore first and foremost a catechesis, the apos- 
tolic catechesis, which served to form the first Christians, the Saints 
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and the Martyrs. This catechesis has been and always will be the 
official catechesis of the Church. 

Why then not return to it ? Why not draw from this inexhaus- 
tible fount, relating and commenting anew the miracles and para- 
bles, the discourses of Our Lord and His disciples ? 

That is the starting point. Let us consider the method. 


The Didactic Guide. — This is addressed to all who are interested 
in catechesis. It is a simple presentation of a method which each 
teacher can complete and adapt according to his requirements. 

Speaking of Christ will reveal progressively to the audience all 
the wealth of Revelation. Its secrets will be unveiled and divine 
Truth will penetrate into souls. 


General Scheme. — The complete course consists in three cycles 
which correspond more or less to the traditional programmes of 
religious instruction. 


First cycle : TOWARDS THE Liaut. ‘‘ Jesus is Truth ’’ (John, XIV, 6). 

An historical reality : Christ, first promised, announced, and prepared for 
throughout the Old Testament; then present amongst us, a man like us, 
bringing His message, living with us, dying and rising for us, ‘* Yes, the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ”’ (John, I, 14). 


Second cycle : TOWARDS THE LIFE. ‘* Jesus is the Life ”’ (John, XIV, 6). 

Another historical reality : the Church, founded by Christ, guided by His 
Spirit, continuing His action and His presence in time and giving us His Life. 
‘* And behold I am with you all through the days that ave coming until the 
consummation of the world ’’ (Matt., XXVIII, 20). 


Third cycle ; TOWARDS THE GOAL. ‘* Jesus is the Way ”’ (John, XIV, 6). 

An inner reality : conscience ; the intimate presence of Christ, by which 
He manifests His will and realizes in us justice through charity. ‘* This is 
My commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you’? (John, 
DaVeat2) 


Each of these cycles forms a logical whole, but their order may be 
changed at will. 

The connection between the lessons and their grouping in ‘* sec- 
tions ’’ is of fundamental importance. A fragmentary instruction 
must at all costs be avoided, and one must aim at presenting a syn- 
thesis of Christianity. 

Religion is not merely a collection of truths and moral precepts. 
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It is above all a way of thinking, acting, living ; in a word, a Life. 
The commentary which precedes and introduces each section will 
facilitate this synthetic spirit. 


Plan of the Lessons. — The lessons have been planned with a view 
to a parochial or school catechesis. All they contain need not ne- 
cessarily be utilized : it seemed better to provide too much rather 
than too little, and leave to each the choice of what he imparts. 

Each lesson contains: 1) a biblical text, 2) a central thought, 
3) didactic notes, 4) the analysis of the text, 5) practical applica- 
tion, 6) a passage to be read. 


Biblical Text. — The starting point is always the Bible, prefer- 
ably the Gospels, being more accessible to the mentality of most 
of our Christians. But the other Books in the Bible are not to be 
neglected. 

When several Evangelists relate the same episode, we have chosen 
the account which gives mast details and is the most applicable to 
the lesson. The French translation is that of the Jerusalem Bible. 
The English is from the Knox N. T. 


Central Thought. — Each lesson is dominated by a central 
thought. It must be kept in the forefront during the lesson and 
recalled at the end. It will also appear again in the practical appli- 
actions. 


Didactic Notes. — These are only the development of the central 
thought, and serve to introduce the detailed analysis of the passage 
which is the background for the lesson. 


Analysis of the Text. — The guide gives a detailed analysis of 
the passage from the Bible at the head of the lesson and draws 
attention to the points which bear on the lesson. 

The method lends itself to various interpretations. 

It is usual to begin with reading the text, after a short explana- 
tion of the circumstances of time and place, or anything whichneeds 
to be made clearer and more interesting. Then the meaning is 
brought out, together with the doctrine contained. 

In the case of school catechesis, the reading of the Biblical pas- 
sage by a pupil may be advisable to make the lesson more active. 
The analysis will take the form of a dialogue, so as to interest the 
whole class. 
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In order to arrive at a good result it is almost indispensable for 
each pupil to have in hand a copy of the Gospels, so that they can 


follow more attentively and re-read at home what has been studied 
in class. 


Practical Application. — A theoretical lesson, not applied to 
daily life, remains necessarily incomplete. 

In pastoral catechesis, the catechist must at least draw some 
practical conclusions. 

In school catechesis, the pupils themselves must be invited to 
draw their own conclusions by means of a questionnaire, resolution 
and practical exercises. 

The practical application must bring into play all the pupils’ 
faculties : memory, imagination, intelligence, will. The question- 
naire and the exercises suggested for the exercise book at the end 
of each lesson are addressed particularly to the intelligence, and 
the resolution to the will. 


The Questionnaire. — One of the two following methods may be 
chosen : 

The first consists in questioning the pupils at the end of each 
lesson or beginning of the next, to make sure they have understood. 
The same method can be used in study circles or groups of religious 
formation. 

The second method is hardly possible outside the class-room, 
but it has serious advantages over the first. The questionnaire is 
a written one. 

It is a fact that pupils generally express themselves more easily 
in writing than orally. The answers are more spontaneous and sin- 
cere, especially when the enquiry is impersonal. They provide the 
teacher with a better knowledge of his pupils and reveal their diffi- 
culties, doubts and enthusiasms. Experience has conclusively pro- 
ved this. 

The ideal way, practised by the writer in his class, is to distribute 
leaflets prepared in advance, with the questions to be answered. 
Five minutes is enough for the answers, for they must be sponta- 
neous, and no answer is better than an insincere one. 

The questionnaires can of course be varied ad infinitum, Those 
contained in the following pages can be replaced by other similar 
ones. They are merely examples. 


The Resolution. — The practical conclusion consists in a resolu- 
tion which is like the prolongation of the lesson and its application 
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to life. It is generally expected that the children will put it into 
practice, during the interval between two lessons. This should be 
checked at the beginning of the next lesson, for children are for- 
getful. This must be insisted upon until they learn to keep their 
resolutions. 


The Exercise Book. — This has many advantages, but can only 
be used when the instruction is organized as a school course. The 
children get attached to their books and keep them religiously at 
the end of the year. There is no objection to the work being done 
during class, but home work seems preferable. The children can 
also be grouped in teams and work collectively. The main point 
is that they should take an active part in the lessons, and the exer- 
cise books contribute largely to this. 


Readings and Documents. — To make these notes more compre- 
hensive, it has seemed advisable to insert, at the end of each lesson, 
a reading to summarize its subject. They are drawn from docu- 
ments belonging to the best pages of Tradition or else from particu- 
larly moving passages from great modern writers, especially by 
converts. 

They may serve for reading at the end of the class if time per- 
mits, or for individual discussion out of school. 


Synoptic Tables. — Finally, to recapitulate the lessons — it is 
a good thing to do this at least at the end of each term — synoptic 
tables have been included which should prove very useful. 

If a blackboard is available, these tables can easily be reproduced, 
simplified, and it is suggested that the pupils be asked to copy them 
into their books. 


Conclusion. — By way of conclusion, it may be useful to remind 
the reader that the best methods are ineffective if they are not 
inspired by a true zeal for the winning of souls for Christ. 

A lesson must not only be well prepared, but lived ia our own 
lives before it is transmitted. 

The Christian message is above all a message of love ; but love 
is contagious only when it gives itself unreservedly. 

Our disciples must be able to say of us what the evangelist said 
of Jesus Christ speaking to the crowds : *“* He taught them like one 
who had authority, not like the scribes ”’ (Mark, I, Fide 
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EXAMPLE 


Lesson 17. 


THE GREATEST OF THE MYSTERIES 


** Then Jesus came from Galilee and stood before John at the Jordan, to be 
baptized by him. John would have restrained him ; it is I, he said, that ought 
to be baptized by thee, and dost thou come to me instead? But Jesus answered, 
Let it be so for the present ; it is well that we should thus fulfil all due observance. 
Then John gave way to him. So Jesus was baptized, and as he came straight up 
out of the water, suddenly heaven was opened, and he saw the Spirit of God 
coming down like a dove and resting upon him. And with that, a voice came from 
heaven, which said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ”’ 
(Matt., III, 13-17). 


CENTRAL IDEA. 


God is a Pure Spirit : His nature is therefore a spiritual one. In Him exist 
Three Persons, equal but distinct. One God in Three Persons: that is the 
Mystery of the Blessed Trinity. This mystery has a direct influence on our life 
as Christians, for the Three Divine Persons come into our souls by grace. 
OUR RELIGION IS A SHARING IN THE LIFE OF THE TRINITY. 


Dipactic Notes. 


The Old Testament instructs us as to the essence and nature of God and 
describes for us His attributes or perfections. It even makes some fleeting 
allusions to the Three Divine Persons, 

Jesus introduces us to the complete Mystery. He tells us of the Father, 
Whose Son He declares Himself to be, and promises us the Holy Spirit. 

After the theophany of Mount Horeb, we are here assisting at one of the 
principal theophanies in the New Testament. And Jesus chose at its occasion 
that of His baptism by John the Baptist in the waters of Jordan, marking 
the commencement of His public life. 

The baptism of John must not be confused with the Christian baptism 
which will be instituted later. It is, at the most, a symbol, an announcement. 
But its analogy with the latter gives us an occasion to speak of the action 
of the Three Divine Persons in the Christian soul. 

Rather than insist on explaining the Mystery, it is better to dwell on the 
baptismal mystery, which consists for each of us in a new theophany, realized 
within us by divine adoption. 
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Point out on a map of Palestine the approximate site of the baptism 
of Jesus. Use Synoptic Table VIII. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLICAL TEXT. 


The baptism of John was a purely penitential rite and Jesus had no need 
for it: ‘* It is I who ought to be baptized by thee, and dost thou come to me 
instead ?’’ But He desired to submit to it in ORDER TO GIVE US THE EXAMPLE : 
‘* Let it be so for the present; it is well that we should thus fulfil all due obser- 
uaioe. 77 

It was moreover for Jesus the occasion of manifesting to the world the 
MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY :‘* Suddenly heaven was opened... ”’ 

It is the FATHER manifesting His presence and showing Himself to be 
truly a Person, for He speaks : ‘* And a voice came from heaven... ’’ and 
at the same time defines His personality as ‘ Father: ’ ‘** This is my beloved 
Son. ’’ And He is‘ Father ’ not only because He engenders, but also because 
He loves :‘* In whom I am well pleased. ”’ 

It is the Son Who can be seen, Who is also a Person, uniting in Himself 
a Human Nature :‘** When Jesus was baptized He came up out of the water, *’ 
and a Divine NATURE: ‘‘ This is my Son. ”’ 

It is the Hoty Spirit, substantial love proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, Who manifests His presence by a visible sign : ‘* He saw the Spirit 
of God coming down like a dove, ’’ confirming by His presence the investiture 
of Christ : ‘* And resting upon him. ”’ 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION FOR A CLASSROOM CATECHESIS. 


Some Questions. 
1) Do you know some prayers which refer to the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity ? 


2) What relation is there between your baptism and the Mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity ? 


3) Do you know when in the Liturgical Year the Church celebrates the 
Feast of the Blessed Trinity ? 


A Resolution. 


Every time you make the sign of the Cross, try to avoid distraction and 
recall the Mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 


Homework. 


Copy in your exercise book the synoptic table of the Mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


The Nicean Creed. 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things visible 
and invisible ; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God ; 
Born of the Father before all ages ; God of God, light of light, true God or 
true God ; Begotten, not made ; being of one substance with the Father ; by 
whom all things were made. Who for us men and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven. And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary ; 
and was made man. He was crucified also for us, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, and was buried. And the third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures. And ascended into heaven. He sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father. And He shall come again with glory to judge both the living and the 
dead ; of whose kingdom there shall be no end. And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and giver of life. Who proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son ; Who together with the Father and the Son is adored and glorified ; Who 
spake by the Prophets. And in one holy, catholic and apostolic Church. 
I confess one baptism for the remission of sins. And I look for the resurrection 
of the dead. And the life of the world to come. Amen. 

Note: In the original composed in 325 at the Council of Nicea, after 
‘ I believe in the Holy Ghost ’ came the following : ‘ As for those who say 
There was a time when He was not ; before being begotten He did not exist ; 
He was created from nothing or of another substance or essence ; the Son of 
God is a created, changeable, movable, Being ; the Catholic Church calls them 
anathema.’ The text in use is that of the Council of Constantinople in 385 ; 
the second addition, the ‘ Filioque ’ clause, was added later. 


* 
* * 


SYNOPTIC TABLE. 


The Mystery of the Trinity. 


The Synoptic Table of the Blessed Trinity brings together the Chief Gospel 
texts which permit us to form at least an analogical idea of the relations 
existing between the Divine Persons and ourselves. 

During His public life, Jesus spoke frequently of the Father, referring to 
Him as His Father, Whose Divine Nature He shares, from Whom He is 
distinct only as a PERSON. 

Being ONE with the FATHER, He knows, wills, loves and does all that the 
Father knows, wills, loves. He is only distinguished from Him by the fact of 
being Hits Son, that is to say, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

On the other hand, the Father, on three memorable occasions (at the 
Jordan, on Thabor and in the Temple), spoke to us of the Son, stating that HE 
1s His FATHER, and thus the First Person of the Trinity. 
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The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, being Distinct PERsons, exert 
a PERSONAL action on each one of us ; hence the second part of the Table, 
which analyses this action of the Trinity IN US. 

The Father exercises on us His PATERNITY as He exercised it on His Son ; 
that is why He is at the same time ‘‘ His Father and our Father,’’ This 
paternity implies on His part: ADOPTION, LOVE, BENEVOLENCE, DONATION 
and RECOMPENSE. 

The Son manifests towards us H1s FRATERNITY, leading us to the Father. 
He is in fact for us : EXPIATOR, INTERCESSOR, GUIDE, FRIEND, SAVIOUR and 
JUDGE who rewards. 

As for the Holy Ghost, He realizes in us His FRIENDSHIP, by sanctifying us 
in the Father and the Son. That is why He is above all: GUEST, MASTER, 
COUNSELLOR, SANCTIFICATOR and, finally, THE GAGE OF OUR REWARD, 


INTERNATIONAL 
SURVEY 


NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Pax Romana. 


World Congress in Nottingham (England). (August, 17-25, 1955). — 
The 23rd. World Congress of PAx Romana was held for the first time in 
Great Britain from the 17th. to 25th. August in the spacious grounds of 
Nottingham University. The assembly gathered there was truly represen- 
tative : there were 700 delegates from 48 nations, Asia and Africa being also 
represented, for Pax Romana is the largest university association in the 
world. The Congress opened with a Pontifical High Mass sung by Bishop 
Beck of Brentwood in St. Barnabas’ Cathedral. The Pope’s message was 
read to the delegates ‘* met together in great numbers on the hospitable soil 
of the noble English nation, whose high culture was from the earliest times 
imbued with Christian faith. ’’ The Pope encouraged them to study the prob- 
lems of the young graduate as he passes from University to life, which was 
the theme of the Congress. The Pope underlined the moral problems that 
would beset his conscience when he was on the threshold of founding a home 
and a family. ‘‘ What during those often decisive years ’’? asked the Pope, 
‘* will become of his personal faith and piety ? What will he do to avoid the 
snares laid for his religious and moral life ? ”’ 

Archbishop O’Hara, Apostolic Delegate, presided at the opening ceremony 
and preached an excellent sermon on the role of the young graduates as the 
leaders of tomorrow. He said that they had a true and authentic vocation 
and told them of their plain duty : ‘‘ it is the mission of the Catholic Universi- 
ty graduate to do his utmost within the sphere of his own influence to dispel 
as far as he can the darkness, the doubts, the uncertainties that people the 
minds and sadden the hearts of so many of his contemporaries. ’’ There were 
several bishops and prelates in the sanctuary, and the church was packed 
to the doors with priests, nuns, professors, scientists, graduates and, univer- 
sity students from five continents. And when they sang the Credo together, 
it seemed a veritable lay Ecumenical ! 
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Deliberations on the Congress theme ‘ From University to life” began 
on 18th, August in the great central hall of the University buildings. alive 
president of Pax Romana, Professor Sir Hugh Taylor, gave the inaugural 
address and said among other things, that Pax Romana was helping to usher 
in a new age of ‘‘ faith, freedom and fraternity in Christendom ”’. Indeed, 
he said, this was ‘‘ the inescapable duty of the young Catholic graduates... 
Only thus could we sacramentalise our daily tasks. ’? Dr. Joseph Kuriakose, 
the young Indian president of the undergraduate division, gave an address 
on Asian universities, and said that these were largely imitations of the 
Western system, little adapted to the customs and culture of the peoples 
they were meant to serve ; while in his own country a university degree was 
rather in the nature of a passport for a good job. There were many speakers, 
well known in international circles: Dr. Vittorino Veronese, vice-president 
of the UNrEsco executive, urged his hearers to cultivate an international 
mentality in this international age. M. de Schrijver, Belgian Minister of state 
and former premier, gave a learned address on ‘** Our Civic and Social Duties. ve) 
M. Roger Millot told his hearers that young graduates, like priests and 
artists, should have a sense of vocation in their work, but warned them that 
*¢ excessive specialization was dangerous to the life, culture and future of a 
university. ”’ 

Besides the formal addresses and speeches, there were panel discussions. 
For this purpose, the Congress was divided into smaller study-groups or 
commissions, which studied the various aspects of the young graduate, for 
instance, the problems that crop up when he is on the threshold of business 
or professional life, his relations with society, his cultural development, and 
the many ethical and moral problems that he must face in his professional 
life. These commissions were each under a skilful chairman who would 
guide the discussion adroitly so as to obtain the greatest consensus of opinion. 
The results of these discussions were then summarized in a few general 
conclusions. 

The spiritual aspect of the Congress was well looked after. Every evening 
after supper, by way of night prayers, the delegates met in a large lower hall 
of the University and recited Compline in Latin. Then one of the chaplains 
would address the gathering in a stirring ‘ ferverino. ’ There were also a few 
talks on Religion. Mgr. Gordon Wheeler traced the history of Catholicism in 
England since penal days. Bishop Beck of Brentwood spoke on ‘* The stu- 
dents’ life of faith. ’’ After analysing the notion of faith, he said that ‘* science 
properly understood did not trespass into the field of religion. In fact, religion 
and the truths of the faith provide a safeguard for scientific thought and 
development. ’’ He urged his hearers to show greater appreciation of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation as the sacrament of adult life in the Church, and 
that the Catholic intellectual needs the support provided by the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to lead a deeper life of faith. The visitors were given a taste 
of the beauty and grandeur of the Eastern liturgy, for on 23rd. August, 
Archbishop Buchko assisted by Bishop Germaniuk of Canada and other 
prelates sang a Pontifical High Mass in the Ukrainian Rite. The choir 
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composed of Ukrainians from the surroundings of Nottingham and Birming- 
ham rendered the singing most beautifully. The Mass lasted for two hours but 
it was so impressive that few noticed the passage of time. 

As a relief to the serious deliberations, there were a few lighter events 
thrown in. There was a delightful Garden Party given by Lord and Lady 
Lothian at their residence in Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire. The guests went 
around the beautifully kept grounds while a British band played. Excursions 
were also organized to Birmingham and Walsingham. A party of nigh 200 
delegates visited Oscott College, the regional seminary, and saw the beautiful 
church and pulpit whence Cardinal Newman had preached his famous 
sermon SECOND SPRING. They visited his Oratory and memorial church, and 
his tiny little room where most of his remarkable books were written. The 
delegates then moved on to the Shakespeare Country in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
visiting his birthplace, Anne Hathaway’s beautifully timbered cottage, and 
the graveyard. On the same day another large group made a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham and joined the impressive procession to the Slipper Chapel ; 
there was an open-air Pontifical High Mass in the Meadow, at which Bishop 
Parker of Northampton preached. 

The Church of Silence was also represented at the Pax Romana Congress : 
there were 20 Poles and 16 Ukrainians while a few other delegates represented 
Russia and the satellite countries. A few of these staged a very interesting 
symposium on the Church and the problems of the young graduates behind 
the Iron and the Bamboo Curtains. On 23rd. August, there were professional 
visits to the factories and technological colleges in the environs of Notting- 
ham. The social aspect of the Congress was highlighted by an international 
concert when every national group of delegates entertained the audience in 
song and dance, thus interpreting their age-old national customs. One of the 
largest delegations was from Portugal, mustering 40 strong, which gave a 
delightful programme in folk-dance and song. On the whole it was an enjoy- 
able programme which was brought to an end by a Latin ditty ‘ Gaudeamus 
Igitur ’ sung by one and all. 

The concluding session of the Congress was held in Westminster Cathedral, 
London, on Thursday evening, 25th. August. During the Pontifical High 
Mass Cardinal Griffin preached. He told the delegates that they were called 
to a special apostolate and they ‘* must always realize that their first duty is 
to share in the apostolate of the hierarchy. ’? The Cardinal then said: ‘* It 
will be your privilege to carry Christ into circles into which we priests cannot 
easily pass. ’? He summed up their duties in the words of the Pope as * the 
permeation of contemporary thought and the service of the Church. ’ After 
Mass, the visitors were given a reception by the Cardinal in the throne room, 
Among the first to be presented to him were Sir Hugh and Lady Taylor, 
Professor W. P. J. Pompe, next year’s Pax Romana president, Prof. Sugra- 
nyes de Franch and others. And so before dispersing, the delegates met for 
the last time and enjoyed the charming English hospitality. 

In conclusion we may say that to all those that took part in the Pax 
Romana Congress, it was an unforgettable experience. No barrier of race or 
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language was allowed to hinder the free exchange of ideas. 700 delegates 
from close on 50 nations met to discuss their roles in thought and action, 
it was indeed a great assize or Parliament of Ideas. And all the while behind 
the scenes there were those contacts where mind meets mind and heart 
understands heart in the charming atmosphere of friendship. There was a 
real unity of mind and heart which could only be the product of a common 
faith. The men and women from five continents mingling on the magnificent 
grounds of Nottingham University demonstrated to the world that Pax 
Romana had become the centre of Catholic leadership in thought and word. 


Rev. ALEX A, SILVEIRA, S. J., London. 


United Nations. 


The First Congress of the United Nations for the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Delinquents. (Geneva, 22 August-3 September, 
1955). — The International Centre for Studies in Religious Formation was 
represented by Fr. Marcel Le Maive and M. Pierre Huvelle. We are glad to 
publish a short account by M. Huvelle, giving the atmosphere in which the 
discussions took place and underlining theiy importance. His report is followed 
by the text of the paper vead by Fr. Le Maire. 

This Congress continued the tradition of the twelve former Congresses 
organized by the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, but it 
revealed a wider outlook. For the first time, the United Nations submitted 
to a group of experts the grave problems set, for example, by juvenile 
delinquency. The Geneva Congress was the outcome of several years’ careful 
preparation. 

It is clear from the work of the Congress that the solution to social problems 
such as delinquency does not lie so much in institutions as in the spirit of these 
institutions. It is evident also that the vital dynamism of a country depends 
upon the efforts made in favour of youth and childhood. 

As regards the religious aspect of the question, it is good to recall at the 
outset that an official Congress of the United Nations demands an atmosphere 
of strict neutrality. At the same time, everyone was completely free to bring 
before the public the importance of the religious factor, and of the liberty? 
of conscience which must be guaranteed in the treatment of prisoners and 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. The delegates of all denominations, 
Christian and non-Christian, who spoke on this subject were struck by the 
sympathetic welcome given to their declarations. This sympathy was evident 
in several discussions, and found expression in the following conclusion : 
‘** Religious organizations can contribute increasingly to the introduction 
and maintenance of solid moral principles in homes and communities, the 
development of Movements for Youth or Parents, which may help to neutra- 
lize the disintegrating influence of sudden industrial and social changes. ”’ 
After discussion, the text of this resolution was definitely approved, and the 
following sentence was prefixed to it : ‘* The role of religion varies, but it is 
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nonetheless certain that religious organizations exert an important influence 
in several countries in the matter of the prevention of juvenile delinquency. ”” 

But although the importance of the religious factor is thus officially 
stressed in the conclusions reached by the Congress, the manner in which it 
can be exercized is not defined, owing to a lack of documents and insufficient 
research on the subject. Perhaps organizations and individuals who are 
interested in religious formation may devote themselves to this work in 


order that a future Congress may be able to consider and collate the fruits of 
their research. 


Text of Fr. Le Maive’s paper. — I would like to speak ofa factor which is, 
and appears to many of the present delegates, extremely important in any 
discussion of preventive education : I mean the religious and moral factor. 

When a young delinquent is interrogated and submitted to a thorough 
examination, an a-social or anti-social attitude will be detected, as well as 
physical and mental deficiencies, sensorial trouble, hereditary defects, etc. 
But in the majority of cases there will also be a lowering, an atrophy, or 
else serious deviations of religious and moral values. Here is a characteristic 
phenomenon which all re-education must take into account. 

In other words, if a youth who has been brought up in a religious atmos- 
phere ends in delinquency, it is not because he has had a religious education, 
but because he has not obeyed the norms which his conscience presented to 
him in an uncertain light. 

If I choose the example of a juvenile delinquent, itis because it appears to 
me impossible to distinguish perfectly between delinquency and prevention. 

It seems to me wrong that preventive education should ignore in the case 
of believers the religious values and the influence of a religious and moral 
education. It would be building or contributing to the building of human 
personalities on incomplete and therefore false foundations. I do not mean 
— let me be understood — that religious values can be considered as a prac- 
tical means of avoiding delinquency, a sort of supplementary policeman, 
whose uniform, while not that of the Force, would nevertheless have a remi- 
niscent similarity. That would put religion in a completely false light, for 
religion by its very nature is transcendent and serves no other end but its 
own. All believers, whatever their denomination, will, I think, admit that 
the aim of religion is to bring man nearer to God, the Supreme Being, and to 
unite him to Him. Moral norms do not precede, but follow, this fundamental 
position. 

But if religious formation is, I dare to affirm it, of capital importance in the 
preventive education of youth, it does not follow that it is easy. I venture to 
refer those interested in the problem to an excellent article by the Abbé 
Bissonnier published in 1950 in the review Lumen Vitae. The writer points 
very clearly to the difficulties of the task ; he insists also on the respect for 
individual freedom, this freedom which the Rights of Man demand for each 
human being, and which must eliminate a proselytism which would be inju- 
rious, both to religion and to the inner balance of delinquents. 

To conclude, may I make two suggestions. The first : that the United Na- 
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tions, aiming at a complete preventive education, makes room for religious 
formation and facilitates the action of religious ministers in the institutions 
where their presence is desired by the parents or the families of young pre- 
delinquents. Moreover, that the United Nations encourage these ministers 
to acquire, or even demand of them, the pedagogical and psychological 
qualifications necessary for the accomplishment of their mission. 

The second: that the United Nations, having admitted the importance 
of the religious factor, register it in their reports. It will be incumbent on the 
ministers of religion to convoke meetings on the subject and on the United 
Nations to facilitate their researches and labours. 


Pierre HUVELLE and Marcel LE Maire, S. J., Brussels. 


The Apostolate of the Laity. 


The First Asian Meeting (Manila, 3-8 December, 1955). — Alongside 
the spirit of autonomy which is the characteristic of all the countries of Asia, 
a desire for union and the consciousness of a common destiny has sprung up. 
Catholic leaders wish to keep abreast of the movement. They have felt the 
need to meet and study together the great Christian problem of S. E. Asia. 
Important delegations came from 16 territories: Ceylon, Corea, Formosa, 
Goa, Hong-Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Viet-Nam, and were seconded by representatives of seven international 
organizations and the collaboration of the permanent secretary of the 
‘* Presidents’ Conference,’? M. de Habitch. The meeting took place at 
Manila, a land with a long Catholic tradition, where society is impregnated 
with the Christian spirit, if not always with its practice. This background 
was in itself a revelation to the delegates from Asiatic countries where Catho- 
lics form a small minority lost in an immense crowd of pagans. They were 
able to assist at a great manifestation of piety on the occasion of the{proces- 
sion of the 8th Dec. in which 150,000 took part. 

The presence of His Eminence Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay, 
enhanced the meeting with a touch of grandeur. He was surrounded by 
numerous archbishops, bishops and apostolic delegates from Southern and 
Eastern Asia. In this Catholic atmosphere, contacts were brotherly and led 
to a mutual sympathy and a more vivid awareness of the common problems 
of the evangelization of the Asiatic world. 


Religious or incidentally religious problems of Asia. — Mgr. Santos, arch- 
bishop of Manila, opening the meeting on the 3rd December, the Feast of St. 
Francis Xavier, underlined the importance of the lay apostolate inithis vital 
period of Asiatic development. The expansion of the Kingdom of God, its 
growth within souls and societies, is the concern of all the faithful, Mgr Gracias 
outlined the doctrinal foundation of the apostolate and stressed the urgency 
of a lay action to direct according to the design of God the new forces which 
are coming to the light in our days in the Asiatic continent. 
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The audience were given a general view of the complex situation of modern 
Asia, showing a rich variety of the spiritual and cultural conditions which 
await the insertion of the evangelical message ; a capable élite is already at 
work in this wide field of the apostolate. It consists mainly of the Legion 
of Mary, the specialized section of Catholic Action, the J. O. C. particu- 
larly, and in university groups affiliated to Pax Romana. 

Efforts must tend towards concrete realizations and the creation of a Catholic 
mentality in the following very important and actually difficult, spheres : 
the development of a Catholic press, if possible in the form of daily regional 
papers ; the creation of formation centres for Catholic leaders, both intellec- 
tuals and workers ; the teaching of the Church’s doctrine in opposition to 
colonial theories and particularly the neo-colonial communist policy which 
is much more dangerous than the old ; the development of syndicalism ; the 
importance of rural problems ; the feminine apostolate ; the apostolate of 
public opinion ; lay cooperation on the international plane. 

The 150 delegates were distributed into 6 groups which accomplished the 
greater part of the work of the Congress. The following subjects were studied 
in committee and led to concrete suggestions : 1) the catechetical apostolate 
in evangelization and lay cooperation : discussion directed by Fr. Hofinger, 
S. J., of the Centre of Missionary Pastorate at Manila. 2) Lay action with 
regard to civic and political life and labour problems. 3) Lay apostolate 
with regard to rural life. 4) Women’s and family influence in the present 
evolution of Asia. 5) Lay responsibilities in the field of culture and public 
opinion. 6) Charitable social organizations. 

This meeting marks an important date in the history of the Church in the 
Far East. The delegates were filled with a profound consciousness of their 
race and an authentic Catholic spirit. It was their common sentiments which 
Cardinal Gracias expressed at the close of the meeting, when he said ‘** More 
than ever citizen of my country, more than ever Asiatic, more than ever 
Catholic. ”’ 


EUROPE 


France. 


The Pastorate, A Work for All, — The 68th Congress of the Union 
des GEuvres Catholiques de France, had chosen as its theme : * The Pastorate, 
A Work for All. ’ One of the most remarkable papers was no doubt that of 
Canon Boulard. After making a wise diagnostic of the parallel trails of faith 
in Christian behaviour, and materialism in the organization of the world, 
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he led to the conclusions which affect the pastorate. Turning over in our 
mind the work of the Congress, we arrive at certain conclusions : 

Neither the life nor the task of the priest in the Church can remain solitary. 
His prayer must be a communion, his thought must deepen and be shared, 
his action must be team-work, for all priests are one in Christ with their 
bishops. 

This common action of priests must take into account the present evolution 
of the world: a growing complexity in human relations, a multiplication 
and an extension in space of the points of attachment of each person and 
each family (for example, the father of a family works ro miles away from 
home ; his son goes to school in another direction and it is in still another 
place that they spend their leisure hours) ; on the other hand, the mounting 
movement of materialism in the organization of the world in spite of a pro- 
gress of faith in religious life which can be observed in churches. 

These facts should inspire priests with two resolutions : 

First, to extend the field of their common action to the dimensions of the 
real life of their flock ; for example, the parish priests of a town or region will 
form a team with the help of a delegate from the bishop. The second, to 
encourage the laity to realize their own duty and to fulfil it on their own 
responsibility : to Christianize the temporal structures of the world, humanize 
trades and professions, remodel the visible world according to the precepts 
of Our Lord ; strive thus to make of the visible universe the Sign, the prepa- 
ration and the anticipation of the Eternal Kingdom. Such therefore is the 
laity’s own task towards priests which must encourage them, to which they 
must lend light and support. 


P,. RANWEZ, S. J., Brussels. 


Great Britain. 


Towards a Revision of the English Catechism. — In its last issue, the 
Downside Review 1 devotes two long articles to the German catechism. The 
Rev. Clifford Howell considers the publication of this catechism to be an event 
of major importance for Catholics ; in his scholarly way, he traces its history 
and defines its structure and pedagogical function. His article is completed 
by long extracts from the catechism and the master’s book, translated by 
Donald H. Bridgehouse. Having drawn attention to these important studies, 
we shall not dwell upon them at length, as Lumen Vitae has given its readers 
abundant information on the subject of the German catechism in its issue 
of Oct-Dec. 1955 and some of the preceding numbers. We feel, however, that a 
summary of some pages of this same Downside Review dealing with the 
movement for a revision of the English catechism will be of interest. Dom Ralph 
Russell and Fr, H. Drinkwater criticize frankly the deficiencies of the cate- 
chism now in use and point out the doctrinal, psychological and literary 
requirements of a new English catechism. 


1 The Downside Review, vol. 74, No. 236 (April 1956). 
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1. Orientations defined by Fr. H. Drinkwater. — The era of diocesan 
catechisms is past. A universal catechism is in no way desirable. The object 
of our attention should be the national catechism, with its recognized immense 
authority and formative value. The last noteworthy revision of the English 
catechism dates from the time of Cardinal Manning. Since then a few changes 
of detail have been introduced which are obviously insufficient, particularly 
in view of the new horizons open to national catechisms by the German 
publication. In it, Catechism becomes transmission of the Good News, an 


instrument of faith rather than a handicap. Under these conditions, what 
should the English catechism become ? 


A. Contents. —It must be more ‘ Christocentric ;’ without reducing 
theological doctrine to a study of Christ and the Church or leaving ‘* natural 
theology ’’ in oblivion, it must aim at making the total Christ, historical, 
liturgical and theological, present in the teacher’s mind, and at considering 
each truth in the light of the mind of Christ, the events of His Life and His 
teaching. 

The catechism must also be more ‘ Scriptural’, in this sense that the 
catechist should be familiar with the Gospel and the Missal. To multiply 
quotations is inadequate, and it is one of the defects of the new German cate- 
chism. A ‘ scriptural? catechesis is, like the ‘ Christocentric ’ catechesis, 
full of Christ, continually attentive to the Christ of the Gospels and of the 
Altar. 


B. Psychological and Literary Aspects. — Experience has shown that in 
order to compose a really practical catechism it is essential to know exactly 
for whom it is intended. If, as in the English catechism, the compilers address 
themselves sometimes to children and sometimes to Protestant controver- 
sialists, its utility becomes problematic. 

For which class of reader should a modern national catechism be composed ? 

Certainly not for the family nor parents; nor even for schoolchildren 
and students. The new German catechism is too much of a textbook; it 
gives the school, particularly the secondary school, too large a place. The 
catechism ought to be written for the priest whose task it is to break the 
Bread of the Divine Word. For the following reasons: it is through the 
priest, especially at Sunday Mass, that the catechism will reach all the faith- 
ful, already familiarized from their school days with its contents. The priest 
will find in it a vocabulary easily understood by his flock, an indispensable 
necessity which his theological studies have not provided him with. Finally, 
for the historical reason that the Council of Trent conceived its catechism as a 
manual of instruction for the use of the parish clergy teaching the faithful. 

A national catechism ought not to contain more than about 120 questions, 
which the priest may develop at will and can easily spread over a period of 
three years. 

Should there be questions and answers ? Why not? Some priests and 
teachers have abused this method by exacting a purely mechanical repetition 
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from the children, but, quite rightly, the new German catechism contains a 
reasonable number of questions and answers which recapitulate the doctrine 
already taught and understood. } 

Let us note also the need for a less technical and less abstract terminology, 
as simple as possible without vulgarity. For better or worse, the English 
language employs Latin expressions with regard to religion ; these must be 
used and explained. 


2. Textual Changes suggested by Dom Ralph Russel. — The form of the 
catechism should be inspired by the Gospels and the love of God, the love 
of the Father for us, which Our Lord was the first to teach us. The present 
English catechism only arrives at the love of God at the 149th question, 
after the Divine attributes, sin, judgment, etc. 

The two great commandments given by Our Lord Himself, the love of 
God and of our neighbour, are not separate from the enumeration of the 
negative commandments of the Old Testament. To lead the faithful to 
a positive Christian love, these commandments should be brought forward 
in the section on Charity, which should have a central place in the catechism. 
Actually, it has a bare three questions, which do not even mention the ‘ New 
commandment : ’‘ Love one another as I have loved you. ’ 

Pauline morality is presented as a positive morality based on the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and on the Sacraments, particularly Baptism. 
Why not introduce into the catechism this method which has had such marvel- 
lous results among the youth of Catholic Action ? 

As concerns the Beatitudes, to which the catechism only devotes three 
questions, while sixty-six refer to the Commandments, it is well to recall 
that Our Lord, presuming that the Commandments were familiar to the 
Jews, began His teaching by the Sermon on the Mount. Does not our cate- 
chism pay too little attention to it ? 

In modern society, no longer Protestant-Christian, but post-Christian, 
pagan, the position of Catholics has changed. If the catechism is to take this 
into account, it should eliminate inappropriate questions, speak of ‘* science 
and religion, *’ face the problem of evil, and faced with Communism, put 
forward a social doctrine. 

The counsels of St. Paul to converts living in a pagan atmosphere should be 
adapted to the sexual education of our paganized world ; motives of chastity 
and purity, refutation of Manichean errors. 

The doctrine on Our Lady is too dispersed. The Divine Maternity should 
find its place in the third article of the Creed, the Immaculate Conception 
after Original Sin, the Assumption after the Resurrection of the body. 

With regard to the Church, the catechism mentions its privileges, marks 


1 Fr. H. DrmnKwatTeEr, appreciating the value and utility of these questions 
and answers to be memorized by the pupils, has published a complete English 
translation of them in a special supplement of his magazine ‘* The Sower, ”” April, 
1950. 
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and the duty of all members, but ignores the positive aspect of the role of 
the members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Question 132 seems to imply that in Heaven we shall see God and no one 
else. Our Lord speaks of it as the Father’s House. This family idea should be 
stressed, for it is very attractive. 

The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity will call for definitions of the Divine 
Procession, our share in the Divine Life : more adequate comparisons are 
desirable demonstrating the existence of Persons mutually loving One another 
in One God. 

With an apologetic intention, the exposition of the Eucharistic dogma 
starts with Communion, while modern liturgical experience shows the neces- 
sity of beginning by the Mass : the idea of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the 
participation of the faithful. 

A new catechism should be void of useless details, such, for instance as 
those concerning venial sin, the virtues and vices, daily practices. 

As for the terminology, how many expressions there are which are quite 
beyond the understanding of children ! Far too elaborate also. 

Finally, we may hope that in order to give children a sense of and attraction 
to prayer, the excellent definition in question 141 may be followed by ques- 
tions pointing to its character of a conversation with God. 

These lines but imperfectly reflect the ideas, style and shades of opinion 
in the articles ; only the reading of the originals can supply them. However, 
seeing the catechetical interest involved, and the identity of their authors, 
Lumen Vitae was bound to give an impression of them as complete as possible. 


L. Meizuac and G. DELCUVE, S. J., Brussels. 


Portugal. 


National Days of Catechetical Studies (Lisbon, 2-6 April, 1956). — 
The National Federation of Women’s Religious Institutes organized Days of 
Catechetical Studies during Easter Week. The meetings took place in Lisbon, 
in premises kindly lent by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 

In the entrance, a triptych provided the Easter note: on the left, the 
Pasch of the Israelites ; freed from captivity, they are marching towards the 
Promised Land ; in the centre, Christ’s Passover ; the return to the Father 
by way of the Cross ; on the right, the Christian’s Easter ; freed from sin, 
he travels with Christ to the Beatific Vision. 

About 350 persons, representing almost all the existing Institutes in Portugal, 
met each morning and evening to study the problems of catechesis, under the 
leadership of highly competent speakers. For five days, the religious studied. 
catechesis, the religious culture necessary as preparation for it, and the 
sources of that culture. Four specialists spoke on catechesis in relation to the 
four sections of the General Secretariat of the Federation : Teaching, Social 
Assistance, Hospitals and Missions. 
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Opening. — His Lordship Mgr Antonio de Campos, Bishop auxiliary 
of the Patriarchate, presided at the opening meeting. 

The Secretary General of the Federation, Reverend Sister Marie de Jésus, 
of the Presentation Nuns, told in a few words of her pleasure at seeing the 
realization of the scheme. 

The Abbé Coudreau, Head of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique of Paris, 
then spoke on religious culture and the life of Faith. 


The aim of catechesis is to awaken, display and encourage Faith. 

Faith is not sentimentality. It is a matter of the mind and will. It is a search 
for and a discovery of the Lord, a personal meeting with God. There is no true faith 
without man’s coming to a standstill in front of Someone Who dominates him. 
Faith is a welcome, a conversion and communion, a gift and a commitment. 

The world is Godless and therefore a thorough religious culture is necessary. 

The catechesis is the school of Faith and in studying it our own faith takes firmer 
root. 


Before leaving the room, Mgr Antonio de Campos spoke some words to 
those present, telling them that their teaching of Christian knowledge is a 
continuation of the priesthood. If the life of Faith is at the base of their 
catechesis, they will form Christians. 

The opening meeting ended with a talk by the Rev. David de Azevedo, 
O. F. M. on Catechesis for the Sick. 

The liberty of man must not be lost sight of. It is a mistake for the nurse 
to try to force salvation. It is equally a mistake to pay no attention to the 
problem of salvation. The nurse should try to set the patient in the presence 
of God. 

The nurse who is a religious will make herself respected by her compe- 
tence ; more than that, she will bear witness to Christ by her charity, solici- 
tude, dignity. She will be Christ at the bedside. 

The Reverend Sister Sousa Prego, Sister of Charity, told us of her personal 
experiences ; she dwelt upon the duty of respecting the freedom of the sick 
and of taking particular care of those whose ideas are contrary to our own. 


The 3vd April. — The next morning, the delegates visited the liturgical 
and catechetical exhibition. The day was given up to the study of the Sources 
of Religious Culture. 

The Abbé Coudreau said that in order to nourish and develop our faith 
there is one source : the Church and the wealth which she puts at our dis- 
posal, the word of God in the Bible and the life of the Church. 


Christian doctrine must be received, studied, contemplated, transmitted. We 
ought to be listening to the Church, in the attitude of the hungry poor. 

Our faith is lifeless if it does not embody the development of the Church’s living 
doctrine. In the modern world, numerous problems arise. We must know the Church’s 
thought on them. A religious ought to study all the Holy Father’s writings, all that 


the Church teaches, so that, through us, the Christian message shall pass to the 
world. 
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Christian doctrine remains ‘* on the threshold ”’ if it is only studied. We must 
pass from study to prayer, from knowledge to love. 

There is a pedagogy, called modern, which declares that Christians can be made 
without being taught. We must react against this error. There is no catechesis 


es doctrine, without study. There is no Act of Faith without an Object of 
aith. 


Another danger is that of a doctrinal instruction which is not a source of life. 
The teaching of doctrine is not only addressed to the mind and will, but to the virtue 


of faith. We need a pedagogy which passes through the mind in order to arrive at 
faith. 


Fr. Bento Ferreira, O. S. B., then spoke on the participation of the faithful 
in the liturgy. 


The Jews had an organized liturgy. The faithful were intimately united to the 
priest : a sacrificial participation in the Temple, a laudative participation in the 
synagogue. 

In the Catholic religion, the participation of the faithful in the liturgy was an 
active one in former times. The ‘* Acts of the Apostles ’’ tell us that the Christians 
persevered in the breaking of bread : a participation in the sacrifice: Peter and John 
went up into the Temple to pray with the faithful. 

Later on, in the basilicas, the altar in the centre, the people round it : priests and 
faithful. Participation by singing, reading and commentaries, prayers, and espe- 
cially by the sacrificial act properly socalled : at the Offertory, no one abstained 
from giving his offering. 

The Holy Father calls upon the faithful to take an active part in the sacrifice. 
The faithful must realize that they have a share in what goes on at the altar. 

The Amen is a total adherence. 

The Mass must be lived. Our missal is a book of meditation and catechesis. 


In the afternoon, the Abbé Coudreau dealt with the Christian Life : Realism 
of the Theological Life. 


Our life of faith will be real if it is a response to the appeal of the Holy Ghost, the 
call of the Church, the world’s appeal. 

Response to God’s Will. — The will of God should be the guide of all our actions. 
Our attitude will be one of openness, disposability, generosity. The saint is one who 
finds his stability in God every day, every moment, always in a state of longing. 
Our Christian life is a response to God’s invitation if it is the expression of faith. 

Response to the call of the Church. Where is Christ to be found ? Nowhere outside 
the Church. Our faith is a meeting with Christ Who, through the Church, speaks to 
us, sanctifies us, lives in us. 

Response to the appeal of the world. — The life of faith should take us out of 
ourselves. Ite missa est. I send you forth to return to the world. We should look 
at men and things through the eyes of Christ. We bring our faith to everything ; 
it is sufficiently large to comprehend the whole world. The Gospel deals with al 
men’s problems: money, love, suffering, death, social justice, war and peace. 
The world calls for faith. It is urgent that the Gospel should be given to the secular 
pife of men. To believe is to commit oneself to shed the light of Christ upon the world. 


The Abbé Godinho, professor of Holy Scripture at the Major Seminary 
of Porto, gave the last talk in the afternoon. He spoke of the Bible. 
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In the preparation of the Christians and catechumens of the early centuries, the 
Bible had a preponderant place. We can still find traces of this in the lessons of the 
Lenten liturgy, long biblical extracts. ‘‘ He who is ignorant of the Scriptures is 
ignorant of God, ’’ said St. Jerome. 

When Protestantism broke forth, the Bible was no longer what it had been. 
The Council of Trent forbade the reading of the Bible without the necessary notes 
and many interpreted this prohibition wrongly, and took the holy Books as a source 
of errors. 

In the XIX century, faith in the Holy Scriptures was shaken to its foundations. 
Sentimentality in piety, the cold aridity of theological teaching, individuality, the 
desire for novelties, all contributed to this. 

After a short initiation, great profit can be drawn from the reading of the Bible. 
But we must not forget that the word of God has passed through the human mind and 
that we shall not find out the meaning if we do not try to penetrate the historical 
facts. 

If we want to benefit from the Bible, we shall read it in the Church and with the 
Church. We shall read it in the light of Tradition. We must take the reading of the 
Bible with our whole soul in the light of Faith. 

There is a unity between the Old and the New Testaments. The history of Israel 
is our own history. God has established between the Testaments mysterious, but 
real, harmonies. In the perspective of Christ, all is lighted by a new light. Israel 
is one day to become the Mystical Body of Christ. Our Lord and the apostles have 
placed the Old Testament in the new economy. 


The 4th April. — The Abbé Coudreau spoke in the morning on Catechesis 
and the Word of God. 


We should transmit Our Lord’s doctrine by choosing the method used by Him. 
Catechesis must respect the divine pedagogy. 

Our Lord revealed Himself through a spoken message. Our words are the message 
of God to men. We must disappear. The word of God passes through us. From 
mouth to mouth, from heart to heart, from life to life. We have the mentality of 
one who is transmitting a message. 


Characteristics of the word of God: 


— A Person to be received: a meeting, a welcome; 
— A Presence to be contemplated ; a gaze; 
— A Question to be heard: an answer; a commitment. 


A Person. — The word of God is personal. God reveals Himself in His word. We 
do not welcome a language, we welcome a person. Catechesis is the presenting of 
Someone. We have made the word of God abstract. The Word of God is Jesus Christ. 


A Presence. — There is a gulf between explanations and the Word of God. We 
gaze at Jesus Christ, speak to Him, love Him. We can only know God by contem- 
plating Jesus Christ. A rule of pedagogy is: Look first. Afterwards the words will 
have sense. It is absurd to learn things without understanding them. 


A question. — The word of God is a question addressed to men so that they may 
answer. Our catechism should be transformed so that it is really God Who speaks. 


Catechesis begins when the catechist is silent, after having put the children in 
contact with God. 
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Canon Gregorio Neves, professor of catechetical pedagogy at the Major 
Seminary of the Patriarchate, then retraced the history of catechesis from 
the apostolic times to our days. 


Up to the Vth century, catechesis lived its Golden Age. In the first century, the 
apostles and disciples transmitted the message and bore witness. No better catechesis 
has ever been given. It was centred on Christ the Word, in Whom God said all that 
He had to say. 

The apologists arrived in the IInd century, the great doctors of the Church in the 
IVth. They never separated catechesis from theological meditation and study. 
We should go to their school. 

In the catechesis of the [Vth century, an experiment began : the catechumenate, 
a progressive initiation which we should carry out today, so that the child may 
gradually discover the Lord and reproduce Christ’s behaviour. The first catechetical 
treatises date from this epoch. 

From the XIth to the XIIth centuries, came the evangelization of the rough 
Barbarians, who could not assimilate so easily the Bible and Tradition. The bread 
was broken into crumbs by manuals of Christian doctrine and the food was given 
at irregular times. 

In the XVIth century the little manuals of the Council of Trent made their 
appearance : dogma, the sacraments, morals, prayer. A logical, but not a live, 
series. Doctrine had to be defined against Protestant theories. Traditional truth 
was taught by the questions and answers of little theological books. These cate- 
chisms did good work, but were too much cut off from sources. 

In the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, deductive catechisms appeared ; but in 
those days, the child learnt to know God in his mother’s arms. 

Under Pius IX, the Vatican Council was held. The Faith was set out in full light. 
The catechism is a meeting with Christ in the light of Faith. 

A new period began under Pius X. The catechesis of today ought to be Christo- 
centric, lead to Jesus present in the hierarchy, the Eucharist, the Christian com- 
munity. 

The first initiation is that of the family, of a family which bears witness to its 
faith the whole time. 

Modern catechisms will have a biblical and liturgical foundation and will suggest 
the practical application to the child’s life. 


In the afternoon, the Abbé Coudreau spoke of Catechesis and the Christian 
Mystery. 


In the Church men enter into communion with the mystery of God. They must be 
introduced into the Mystical Body, so that they can receive the mystery of God and 
live by it. 

Characteristics of the Christian Mystery : simple, positive, hierarchic. 

Simplicity. — Let us present Christ simply, in His Person, His love. The child 
cannot analyse nor synthesise, but he is quite capable of grasping a whole. He can 
grasp a global mystery. Jesus Christ is the whole mystery ; He is very near a child. 


Positive. — We often present things from a negative aspect. But Revelation is 
something very positive. The mystery is a secret of His life, which God has told us, 
respecting our liberty. If there are shadows, they are in us. 


Hievarchic. — The mystery is a hierarchic one. The first place must be given to 
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what is essential ; we must discover what is most important and bring it out. Cate- 
chesis must be remade from the point of view of importance. 

The first place should be given to the paternity of God —the divinity of Christ — 
sanctifying grace — the Eucharist. 

God is Someone Showing Himself and opening His arms to us. 

Do not let us think about logical unity: the child is not logical. Do not think 
about historical unity: the child is not historically-minded before 12 years old. 
The unity of the Christian mystery is to be found in the Person of Christ. 

A scheme of catechesis in three words: 

1) The Lord comes among us: Creation, Incarnation, Parousia. 

2) The Lord returns to His Father: Easter — the Passion — the Ascension. 

3) The return of all men to the Father: Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost. 

Let us give catechesis more unity, more simplicity. 


Fr, Craveiro da Silva, S. J., then spoke on Religious Culture in Education, 


Religious culture is necessary for all religious. The Pope Pius XII has spoken to 
us of the ordinary culture which a religious in our time should have. No narrow 
deas. Breadth of view. The Superior should give her nuns the possibility of finding 
themselves on the same footing as her colleagues in the world. If this is the case in 
secular subjects, how much more in the matter of religion ! 

The most serious problems of theology are already being dealt with at the lycée. 
Religious science should respond to the requirements and problems of the pupils. 
There is a terrifying crisis of faith. The mothers of tomorrow must be prepared, the 
hunger for truth awakened, interest in Our Lord Jesus Christ sustained. A culture o, 
university standard seems necessary in order to teach religion in the secondary 
schools. 

Human problems ought to be solved in a Christian manner. There are only two 
ways of looking at the world: Christian and pagan. Where Christ does not rule. 
paganism does. The nun who teaches ought to interest herself in everything human. 
Our Lord accepted every human experience, except sin, but He understood that 

Nuns in charge of religion classes should be the best qualified from all points of 
view, so that the pupils should take more interest in these classes than in any others. 


The 5th April. — The Abbé Adriano Bothelho, curé of one of the most 
flourishing parishes in the town, spoke to us of Catechetical methods. 


There are different ways of transmitting Christ’s message. What is the best ? 
That which, nowadays and under present circumstances, gives the best results. 

This desire for adaptation will not however hinder us from recognizing the 
general features of a good catechesis : it should be inductive, Christocentric, Litur- 
gical, communal and missionary. 

Inductive, it will start from material realities, to rise to the spiritual; Our Lord 
did this in His parables. Christocentric, it will follow Jesus throughout His life 
proposing Him as model. Liturgical, it will prepare for an active participation a 
worship and will encourage frequentation of the sacraments. Communal and mission- 
ary, it will never look upon the Christian as an isolated being : it will take him 
in his milieu and will set about Christianizing that. 


At the end of this first talk, Sister Marie de la Trinité, Missionnaire Répara- 
trice, told us of some catechetical undertakings of her Congregation. The 
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morning ended with a talk by Sister Marie de Jésus, Head of the State School 
of Social Auxiliaries in Lisbon. She spoke of the vole of the social worker in the 
development of Christian life. 


As Leo XIII said, ‘* All the evil and social disorder of contemporary society comes 
from the fact that the number is increasing of those who set transitory goods above 
the imperishable goods of the supernatural world. ’’ 

This spirit is partly responsible for what is called ‘* the social QUESTION saat 
hinders the practice of charity and justice in the daily relationships of work, The 
recrudescence of this spirit is threatening society. 

If it is true that in our day the solution of the social problem requires the study 
of the bases of the economic and political order, it is certain that it still more re- 
quires a revival of charity and social justice. The social worker helps in this work 
of redemption. 

What are the doctrinal bases ? The social worker seeks her orientation and the 
foundation of a sure and fruitful activity in the sources of the Bible and theology. 
Both are for her an admirable treatise of social action. Both teach her what is the 
place and function of the human personality. 

How can the social worker contribute to the development of a Christian life ? 
She will help each one to understand his role in temporal life, the meaning of commun- 
al life : to become aware of his possibilities, his duties, his needs and spiritual as- 
pirations. Knowing both the Gospel and the soul of the milieu in which she works, 
the social worker thinks and solves in a Christian way the vital problems of that 
milieu. 

When it is nun who is working in the social field, everything in her — her own 
consecrated life, her formation and her faith — makes her a faithful servant superior 
to all human interests. No one can better than her radiate the message of Christ, 
impregnate work, souls and life with the divine. 


In the afternoon, the Rev. Manuel Antunes, S. J., dealt with Modern Errors: 


The speaker talked of marxism. It exerts a powerful seductive influence on mil- 
lions of human beings. It is Messianism transposed to its contrary pole. The Russians 
are an extremist people. They looked upon themselves as God bearers ; they now 
consider themselves as being the ‘‘ dynamic force ’’ of modern times. Man is to be 
completely happy in the kingdom which marxism is preparing. 

This doctrine would not be so attractive for intellectuals if it did not provide an 
answer to the problems of mankind. 

The speaker then spoke of existentialism. For the conscious existentialist, man, 
existence, the world, are absurd. Being exists for death. Everything is useless and 
precarious. Neither wealth, nor pleasure, nor honour nor friendship, can fill the 
void which man has in himself. 

After the last war, this doctrine appeared as the answer to the tendencies of 
disappointed and weakened men. It is a doctrine which allows him to give in to all 
seductions, a doctrine of no-effort. Man abandons himself to the forces of des- 
truction to which original sin leads him. 

Marxism and existentialism are contrary to one another. Christianity is the 
answer given by God to men’s questions. 


At the end of the day, the Abbé Coudreau spoke of Catechism and A postolic 
Witness. 
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Three witnesses are necessary : the witness of the catechist, that of the parochial’ 
community and the witness of the adult and militant Christian. 

The Catechist is occupied with pedagogy. There must be a sign to transmit : the 
sign of truth. The catechist should give a sign: witness. 

First aspect of our witness : the depth of our interior activity. We speak to God 
with the children ; we contemplate the Master with them. We must be witnesses, do 
ourselves what we tell others to do. 

Second aspect : the witness of the relations of catechists among themselves. The 
children should feel that the team of catechists is a community of charity. 

Witness of the parochial community. The parish is a living church. It must make 
Christ present in the parochial liturgy and life. 

Finally, witness of the adult Christians in daily life. To catechize is not only to 
explain religion, but to put it into practice. To be a Christian is not to do more 
things : it is to do things differently. The children must see how the Christian life 
is lived, how a Christian works and plays. 

The collaboration of the family is irreplaceable. The child cannot be catechized 
without catechizing the parents. 

The Christian laity have a great part to play : to bring Christian life into practical 
daily life. By their Christian witness, the laity can show how faith transforms a life. 


The 6th April. — Fr. Hermengildo de Jésus, African Passionist, spoke to 
us of missionary catechesis. 


The world of today is looking at Africa. And the African, aware of his inferiority, 
seeks culture. What is the future of the Church in Africa ? 

Solid Christian communities must be formed, so that the African is not lost to 
Christ. The Church goes to the African. New Institutes are beginning to send out 
missionaries to him. 

To obtain a bearing, we must know the African psychology. It can be defined asa 
greater interest in the hereafter than in this world. Often an anxious and very 
understandable search can be observed : ‘* How can we live in peace if we do not 
know whence we came and whither we are going, nor what we ought to do? ”’ 
To this may be added an inferiority complex among many. Priests and catechists 
will take this into account. 

Anxious to adapt themselves to their hearers, they will present the Christian 
message in the native language, often having recourse to parables and not neglect 
the services which singing can render evangelization. 


The series of talks was completed by His Lordship Mer Francisco Rendeiro, 
bishop of Algarva, on Religious culture in the spivitual life. He demonstrated 
in masterly fashion that the spiritual life of the nun needs great doctrinal 
culture. 

To close these Study Days, His Lordship Mgr Fernando Cento, the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio to Portugal, addressed words of congratulation and encoura- 
gement to those present. At the end of our lessons our pupils should say like 
the disciples at Emmaus: ‘* Did not our heart burn within us, when they 
spoke to us ? ”’ 

The Te Deum in the chapel, followed by the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, was the living expression of the sentiments of all hearts. We had 
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received much. We must now meditate on the instructions of the Study Days 
and put them into practice. 
Sr. MARIE DE LA TRINITE DE SANDE E CASTRO, 
Porto. 
Superior General of the * Missionnaives Réparatrices. * 


Sweden. 


Protestant Religious Instruction in the Swedish Schools.— The sub- 
ject called ‘ christianity ’ (kristendomskunshap) is among those which are 
obligatory in the Swedish schools from the beginning of the primary grades 
until the ‘ maturity ’ examination. Usually two hours a week are consigned 
to it. 

Catholics and Jews can be exempted from the official religious instruction 
if, in the parishes or pastoral districts to which they belong, there is organized 
religious teaching and if the heads of the school are regularly informed as 
to the pupils’ attendance at it. 

Until 1919 religious teaching was linked with the denomination, that is 
to say the pupils and teachers were supposed to be of the Lutheran faith, 
and the children were taught their faith. The manual which had to be used 
in the primary schools was Luther’s little catechism. In the secondary schools 
Lutheran dogmatism was taught. 

A royal decree of 1919 suppressed the Lutheran catechism as the manual, 
although the reading of certain passages of it remained of obligation, as the 
‘* historical testimony ”’ of Luther’s opinions. Thus a super-denominational 
instruction arose in principle. 

This new state of things originated both in the multiplication of religious 
denominations in Sweden and in legislation which was increasing favourable 
to religious freedom. The law of the ist January 1952 (religionsfrihetslag) 
practically introduced complete liberty. The prescription that no convent 
can be founded without royal permission and that the State has the right of 
inspection of future convents is without practical value. 

According to the directions emanating from the higher school authorities, 
religious teaching has as its aim ‘‘ instruction in Christianity. ’’ It is obvious 
that ‘* the conception of the Christian faith common among our people and 
which is the base of our constitution and our culture must not be strange 
to the teacher. ’’ But, it is also expressly stated, ,, his task does not consist 
in influencing his pupils in a particular direction ; it consists more in helping 
them to discover the best conditions for an independent evolution of their 
personalities. ’? And further on : ‘* This instruction should form them for the 
search after truth and a sense of their responsibilities. ”’ 

The former manuals had a very strong bias towards propaganda and 
were unjust in their references to the Catholic Church ; the new ones, without 
completely escaping these failings, witness to a marked tendency to objecti- 
vity. However, liberal theology dominates the greatest number of them. 
Books authorized for instruction can, for instance, openly reject certain 
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fundamental truths of Christianity such as the divinity of Christ, His miracles, 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection. 

Ecclesiastical and biblical history are taught in the primary schools. These 
subjects reappear in the Realschule (the four first years of the secondary 
grade schools) where besides the ‘‘ elements of Christian faith and morals ”’ 
are taught. The pupils also receive some ideas as to ‘* recent religious com- 
munities ’’ and the ‘‘ non-Christian religions. ’? At the gymnasium (the four 
last years of the secondary school) the history of the Church predominates. 
According to the new syllabuses, which come into force for the school year 
1956/7, the ‘* problems relating to conceptions of belief and life ’? must be 
studied at greater length, two hours a week instead of one. Even ifthe royal 
prescriptions forbid the teacher to exert an influence in the direction of the 
Lutheran beliefs, this influence is still to be feared in practice. 

In short, the order of things at present can give all Swedes relatively 
essential orientations towards Christianity. There is also a tendency to 
present and to judge objectively the doctrinal conceptions which are non- 
Lutheran. But, the liberal position of many manuals must not be lost sight of, 
nor the same point of view of many of the teachers, who have been instruct- 
ed in the theological faculties (of a very liberal tendency). 


Dr. Lechard JoHANNEsSON, Stockholm. 


AMERICA 


Canada. 


A New Canadian Catechism. — A unique manual of catechism is offi- 
cially imposed upon 8,250 schools in Quebec, for 430,000 pupils from the 3rd 
to 7th grade inclusively. His Lordship the Apostolic Delegate to Canada 
expressed, his pleasure in 1951 on the occasion of the consecration of Their 
Lordships Gérard-Marie Coderre and Emilien Frenette: ‘‘ The Council of 
Trent willed that all the faithful in the world should have the same catechism 
in their hands... At the Vatican Council, the matter was revived and discussed 
at length, but, confronted by the difficulties resulting from the various natures 
of the people concerned, no result was achieved... However, unity has been 
attained in some nations: it is pleasant for me to emphasize that Canada, 
by the definite directions of its bishops, has responded to the desires of the 
lskalby Srace 

Since September 1955, this unique manual is the new ‘‘ Canadian Cate- 
chism ”’ (Canadian edition, L’Action Catholique, Quebec). 


Genesis. — Since 1894, in the numerous dioceses of the civil province of 
Quebec, the catechism called ‘ Mgr Bégin’s ’ was in use. About 1940, this no 
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longer corresponded to the needs of teachers ; certain recently developed sub- 
jects of Catholic doctrine were not sufficiently dealt with — its contents were 
hard to adapt to programmes attached to a centre of interest — its deductive 
method made it seem out of date, — its formulation in abstract terms and 
long sentences irritated the younger generation. 

In December 1942, the Assembly of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
civil province of Quebec entrusted the task of revising the text of the cate- 
chism in use in French Canada to a committee presided over by His Lordship 
Mgr Philippe Desranleau. Under the direction of the bishop of Sherbrooke 
were the Abbé Gérard-Marie Coderre (now bishop of Saint-Jean-de-Quebec 
and president of the episcopal committee for religious instruction), the Abbé 
Almanzor Forget (ecclesiastical visitor for the Montreal schools), and the 
Abbés A. Supont de Sorel and C. Letourneau of Quebec. 

Hardly five years later, this valiant team had carried out 200 plenary 
sessions, incalculable individual labours, and polygraphed the first outline 
of the new catechism. Various committees of theologians and educators — 
religious and lay — were invited to study this provisional text, and their 
suggestions, collated, classified, scrutinized and discussed, served to improve 
at 

In 1949, a greatly enhanced manuscript was entrusted — for the hie- 
rarchical revision — to a group of members of the episcopate — His Grace 
Mgr Maurice Roy, archbishop of Quebec, Their Lordships Mgr Philippe 
Desranleau, bishop of Sherbrooke, Mgr Napoléon Labrie, bishop of the Gulf 
of Saint Laurence and Mgr Omer Garant, auxiliary at Quebec. 

Two years later, this final task had been performed : on the 15th August 
1951 their Lordships the Archbishops and Bishops of the civil province of 
Quebec, gave their collective approbation to the Catholic Catechism (Cana- 
dian edition) and prescribed its exclusive use in the forms of the 3rd to the 7th 
primary grades. In order to leave the old manual in the hands of those who 
had already began to study it, the introduction of the new Canadian cate- 
chism was spread systematically over the years 1951-1955. 


Characteristics. — The dogmatic doctrine of the new Canadian Catechism 
is indisputably more complete than in the previous manual. In harmony 
with the contemporary progress in theology, the instruction on the Church 
is accentuated (Mystical Body, Communion of Saints, the role of the laity, 
Catholic Action, the ecclesiastical meaning of Baptism, of Confirmation, of 
Orders) — the supernatural life of the Christian is given an exceptional place 
(24 answers deal with grace, which is strongly associated with the infused 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost and light is shed upon it in the lessons 
on the Trinity, the creation of man, the story of the Fall, the unique plan of 
the history of salvation), — a permanent attraction is given to the idea of 
eternal happiness (which is touched upon forty times in the first third of the 
volume and to which the major divisions of the whole work are attached). 

The new Canadian catechism desires to give a synthetic, positive, complete, 
supernatural and practical moral teaching to those members of the Church 
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who wish to develop their supernatural life and to reach Heavenly joys. 
It is Synthetic: like a leitmotiv there sounds at every moment the great 
note of the law of Love ; it occupies a whole lesson, and each of the command- 
ments of the Decalogue recalls it and contributes to ensure its preponderance. 
Positive : that it shall be always remembered that the life of the baptized 
person presupposes something besides avoiding sin and eternal death, the 
moral lessons dwell on what God and the Church ordain before mentioning 
what they forbid and most of the commandments are studied in a lght 
which emphasizes the value thus protected (‘‘ respect for hfe, respect for 
the body, respect for the goods of others, respect for truth ’’...) Complete : 
few recent catechisms explain as fully as the new Canadian one the particular 
duties which are incumbent on workers and employers, citizens and govern- 
ments ; few catechisms touch on so many of the contemporary problems of the 
Christian life : spiritualism, fashion, the radio, cooperation, vocation, cult 
of the Sacred Heart (First Friday of the month), the tithe and ecclesiastical 
taxes which Canon Law mentions. Supernatural : The natural virtues possible 
to the pagan and the supernatural virtues reserved to the child of God are 
distinguished at length by their effects, origin, augmentation ; the theological 
virtues, the infused moral virtues, the gifts of the Holy Ghost are clearly 
linked to sanctifying grace which causes God to dwell in us. Practical: the 
very great majority of lessons develop an application to life (‘ I will read the 
Bible, I will think of God when I look at the beautiful things of the earth, 
I will keep Sunday holy to show that I believe in the Resurrection, I will pray 
for the Church’s triumph ’”). About sixty invocations make the pages of this 
manual prayerful (‘*‘ My God, I love You; You are Christ the Son of the 
living God; Come, Holy Ghost; Mary, get us good priests; make me a 
saint ; I commit my soul to Your hands ’’). 

The pedagogical preoccupations of the authors of the new Canadian Cate- 
chism appear in several points. In order to lead the pupil to reflect, to under- 
stand, to assimilate Christian doctrine rather than to memorize fine-sounding 
phrases, eight out of eleven repetitions give the truth to be learnt in the 
question so that the child has only to answer a few words in a direct style and 
spontaneous language. Only the dogmatic definitions and the essential 
formulae, which must be known at an early age and which it seems indispen- 
sable to memorize, are contained in the answers, and always in a short phrase 
only containing a single thought. The style employs the concrete word instead 
of the abstract term, the active verb instead of the substantive, ‘ us ’ instead 
of an impersonal pronoun ; it ignores disused vocables and avoids as far as 
possible theological expressions which a subsequent question elucidates 
when necessary. 

Unity of the volume : certain pedagogical principles favoured, in theory, 
the division of the new text of the catechism in pamphlets more and more 
complete, adapted to the intellectual development of the students, but 
consideration had to be taken of the fact that in the Quebec province besides 
the 6,817 places in which only pupils of one grade 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th or 7th) 
are taught, there are 21,458 forms whose teacher has to catechize simulta- 
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neously pupils of at least two different grades. In order to ensure the recol- 
lected atmosphere of a religion course that all present can follow, option has 
wisely been taken for a concentric programme and for a one-volume cate- 
chism. Each question is therefore preceded by a figure which clearly indicates 
in which school year its study must be commenced so as to assimilate the 
considerable amount of doctrine which our schools (all denominational) 
allow us to inculcate, the new ‘ Catechism ’ being studied for four and five 
hours a week, thirty weeks in the year, for five years. 

Obviously hastily produced in its first impression, the typography of the 
new catechism is becoming more and more careful. Questions and answers 
are printed in different characters and the latest editions use two colours 
which make the titles of the lessons stand out, as also the important words in 
the principal sub-titles. The illustrations in the latest editions merit special 
praise : an already existing picture, however fine, does not always suit the 
aims of a school book and those responsible for the Canadian Catechism have 
commissioned MM. Marcel Gagnon and Omer Parent to provide coloured 
reproductions of works of art which evoke religious sentiments and enliven 
a necessarily condensed text. 


A grace from Heaven. — The new Canadian catechism appears as an impor- 
tant grace bestowed on the French (speaking Catholics of Quebec, especially 
if one knows that this manual must be taught by a teacher who has con- 
stantly before his eyes the admirable Programme of Studies of the Primary 
Schools approved by the Catholic Committee of Public Instruction —a pro- 
gramme of which I should like to write in a later chronicle in Lumen Vitae. 

Appearing less than nine years after the official decision of the Bishops’ 
Assembly — filled with a complete, synthetic, positive, supernatural and 
practical message — able to cause assimilation or a fostering assimilation 
of its teaching by means of a lucid and simple style — remarkably well 
suited to the Quebec schools’ situation and to the large amount of time 
allotted to religious instruction, — increasingly well printed and illustrated, 
— the new Canadian catechism is the fruit of an enormous labour only made 
possible by a great zeal for souls and assistance from our Father in Heaven, 


Rev. Armand CrotTEeau, Saint Jean (Québec), 
Provincial Catechetical Office. 


Brazil. 


National Centre in Rio de Janeiro. — The Catechetical Centre in 
Rio de Janeiro was started on the 11th February 1954, after the first Congress 
of Religious in Brazil and was affiliated in June of the same year to the 
International Centre ‘ Lumen Vitae ’ in Brussels. The statutes are the same 
as those of the ‘ Conference of Religious ’ in Brazil, of which it is a depart- 
ment, the ‘ Catechism Department 1. ’ 


1 These statutes appeared in the Revista da Conferencia dos Religios s,1955, No. 2, 
pp. 30 et seq. 
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It is directed by the Reverend Mother Marie-Thérése du Christ Lézier, 
O. S. U., who has nominated four persons to take charge of the different 
sections : secretariate, library accounts and publicity sales. 


Usual Activities of the Centre. During the year the Centre organizes cate- 
chetical courses and its library is open for visitors. The courses are arranged 
as follows: didactic courses for students, one hour a week; courses for 
catechists, 4 hours a week, according to a syllabus spread over three years ; 
elementary courses for catechists, 4 hours a week spread over one year. 

All pupils and persons interested in catechesis have daily access from 2 to 
6 p. m. to the catechetical matter arranged in the library. This already 
contains 4,500 volumes on catechetical pedagogy, religious manuals, the 
Bible, the liturgy, spirituality. These books of religious formation are of 
interest to all ages and are in different languages: Portuguese, English, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, German. This library will be ready to 
function as a lending library after January 1956. Already one section is 
open for this purpose : that containing catechetical pictures and films. In 
this way catechists are able, without much labour, to give more lively and 
interesting courses. The sales section has a permanent exhibition of books 
every quarter dealing with new methods of teaching religion. 


Periodical Activities of the Centre. — These activities form part of the 
Centre’s programme, but only take place at certain periods or under certain 
circumstances. There are, for instance, the Catechetical Meetings. The first 
took place at Bahia in February 1955 and lasted 8 days ; another is planned 
for next November at Ribeirao-Preto (Estado de S. Paulo). These meetings 
are asked for by the bishop of the place and presided over by him. They are 
intensive, open to religious as well as the laity, giving an opportunity of 
indicating the elements essential for teaching the catechism and for making 
contact with working catechists, who can in this way be observed at close 
quarters. 

On the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress of Rio de Janeiro, the Centre, 
by desire of the ecclesiastical authorities, organized a Catechetical Exhibition 
from the 18th to the 31st July 1955. Thousands of people visited it. A report 
has already appeared in the Revista da Conférencia dos Religiosos, 1955, 
no. 3, and a more detailed account will be published in the Revista Cate- 
quética ; besides which, a film will reproduce the sections. A biblical exhibition 
was attached to the catechetical section, thanks to Fr. Gourbillon, who 
kindly provided the translation of the Catholic League of the Gospel and the 
magnificent photographs by Eric Masson with the permission of the author. 

We may also mention the work of the Centre for drawing up syllabuses of 
religious instruction by request of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bahia and other 
Bishops. A religious manual for illiterates is being considered. 

With its 20 months’ existence, the Centre of Catechetical Documentation 
is only beginning, but its achievements already witness to a fine effort which 
it greatly desires to continue and develop. 
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Catechetical Exhibition — Rio — July 1955 


Entrance. 


Catechetical Exhibition — Rio — July 1955 
Kindergarten — Frescoes by the children. 
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Catechetical Exhibition — Rio — July 1955 
The Eight Beatitudes. 


Catechetical Exhibition — Rio — July 1955 
A Scheme for World History. 
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Programme of the Higher Course in Religion and Catechesis. — Besides 
‘** the Higher Course in Religion for Religious, ’? the ‘* Final Course ”? in 
theology and the ‘ Catechetical Course ’ in preparation for the catechists’ 
certificate, the National Centre has started a ‘* Meeting for religion and 
higher catechesis, ’’ to last four years at the rate of 9 hours a week. It pre- 
pares for the higher diploma of Catechesis (at the level of the higher secular 
studies) the future religion teachers of the secondary grade. 

The course is given on Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays from 4 
to 6.30. The subjects taught by eminent professors are : psychology, intro- 
duction to Thomism, dogmatic theology, Holy Scripture, catechesis or 
teligious pedagogy, languages. After the second year, stages, occupying 
three hours a week, are devoted to practical work in the parishes or homes. 


Mother Thérése du Christ Lés1tEz, Rio de Janeiro. 


Haiti. 


A Congress for Lay Catechists (9-13 January 1956). — Thelay catechists 
are the best helpers of the clergy in Haiti for teaching religion to the people 
who have no resident priest. To bring these catechists from the different 
parishes together, His Lordship Mgr Augustin, auxiliary bishop, decided in 
agreement with His Grace Mgr Poirier, Archbishop of Port-au-Prince, to 
hold a congress at Mirebalais. 142 responded to his appeal and made a 
retreat of a week, attended the study meetings and sought for a solution to 
the various problems which their mission raises. Mgr Augustin, together 
with the spiritual directors of the catechists, presided at the Congress and 
led the debates. 

The main idea expounded and developed in the sermons and at the meetings 
was that of the nobility of the catechists’ role. He must be a living example 
for the community. He must accept difficulties, persevere in the right road, 
help the priest by his apostolic spirit. 

The success and positive results of this congress, at which eight parishes 
were represented, gives rise to hopes for a general congress for all the cate- 
chists cf the archdiocese. 


Catechisms in use. — The most widespread catechism in the different 
dioceses is a catechism-missal. When the Oblates arrived in 1943, they 
worked together at the production of a second creole catechism. This was well 
received by the people, but the catechism-missal continues to be favoured by 
the authorities. 


Charles H. Dozois, O. M. I., Port-au-Prince. 
Paraguay. 


The Evangelization of the Guaranis. — A description of the social and 
geographical and also religious conditions of the village of Santa Rosa in 
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which we are working, may give a representative picture of the religious 
situation in the interior of Paraguay. There is no question of towns such as 
the capital Asuncion, or ‘ Encarnacién ’ on the Argentine frontier, but of a 
district called ‘ campaiia ’ where the Guaranis live, who are descended from 
those people who in the XVII and XVIII centuries formed the famous 
*« Reductions of Paraguay ’’ founded by the Jesuits and to which the play 
‘ The Strong are Lonely ’ by Hochwalder has lately given a certain actuality. 

Santa Rosa, situated in the department of the ‘ Missions’ in the South 
of Paraguay, 248 km from the capital, has the advantage of being on the 
high road from Ascension to Encarnacién. This recent advantage has brought 
with it a certain progress, while during many years the village, like others 
still today, had remained without movement nor life. The climate is good ; 
less hot than at Asuncion, for the rains are more frequent and abundant ; 
which explains that, in spite of the heat and the sandy soil, the earth is 
covered with perpetual verdure. The chief wealth of the ‘ Campafia ’ is the 
cattle. One can travel many kilometres without seeing anything, on either 
side of the road, except herds of cattle and horses, without herdsmen nor 
cover. Rice and cotton are, however, also cultivated. 

Santa Rosa once belonged to the Reductions of the Guaranis and in this 
village, as in many others, there can still be seen the ruins of that period. 
They are called ‘‘ the Jesuit ruins. ’’ Our forefathers who worked there had 
truly the souls of apostles and the hearts of heroes. Compared with them, 
we are but dwarfs and we only manage to perform, in spite of all our efforts, 
a small part of what they did three centuries ago. 

Of the buildings erected by the Jesuits of the XVII century, there remain 
two monuments at Santa Rosa: the campanile, in bad condition owing to 
neglect and the chapel of Our Lady of Loreto which was falling into ruin and 
that Fr. Tormo, the present parish priest, has been able to restore after great 
effort. The two have been declared national monuments. The old church was of 
gigantic dimensions, as can be seen from the foundations. History tells us that 
it was the wealthiest and finest of the whole region. A century ago it was des- 
troyed by fire. The walls, which the flames could not consume, were demolished 
by the villagers for the sake of the stones to use in their new houses. Only one of 
the arches which supported the lateral aisle of the church is still standing. 
Last month we fixed a cross upon it with great ceremony. It reminds the 
Guaranis that what our fathers left here and what we now wish to raise 
again in our turn, is the cross and the Faith which it symbolizes. It is for this 
purpose that missionaries from that same Spain have returned: to sow 
and reap the harvest which our brothers sowed and reaped three centuries 
ago at the price of their sweat and blood. 

For many years, these people remained without a priest, because of the 
scarcity of clergy, and there resulted an immense ignorance of religion and a 
moral situation which leaves much to be desired, especially among the young 
and with regard to marriage. 

And yet, in spite of all, the Faith was kept and also a certain piety. In 
the houses and huts of the Campaiia there is often to be seen the statuette of a 
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saint or a little altar adorned with a collection of pictures and one encounters 
everywhere a sincere devotion to Our Lady. 

As a rule, the priest is respected and loved and the people are ready to re- 
ceive him and help him. At the entrance to the village, I heard a woman sur- 
rounded by her children call out ‘* What happiness ! How good of God to send 
you to us ! ’’ and according to the custom of the country, children and adults, 
join their hands in front of their breasts and ask a blessing. 

The language spoken in the Campajzia is the guarani, which does not at all 
resemble Spanish, which is hardly spoken. The new priest has, therefore, 
to contend with a serious difficulty when he first contacts his people. It is 
not pleasant to find oneself in the midst of a large crowd to whom one must 
speak and to know in advance that most will understand nothing. It is also 
painful to be behind the grille of a confessional and to discover that the 
penitent does not know a word of Spanish. It is useless to tell them to go toa 
Paraguayan confessor, the nearest being 50 kms away and the next 87! The 
only solution is to learn guarani whatever the effort ; and that is what we are 
doing. 

Another difficulty is transport. The easiest thing is to hitch-hike, but it is 
not rare to have to wait anything up to ten hours before the arrival ofa lorry. 
Soon after my arrival, I had to wait 26 hours, and another time fora day anda 
half. These experiences have taught me something and I now provide myself 
with a book and a good supply of patience. Neither do I state any time for my 
return ! Within the boundaries of the parish we travel ten, fifteen or twenty 
kilometres on horseback; it is no rare thing to take a whole afternoon 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament to a sick person. It will be quicker when we 
possess a jeep! 

Religious instruction is a serious problem. In the State schools it is not 
allowed, although the National Constitution states that Catholicism is the 
official religion of Paraguay. If we want the country to be Catholic, it only 
remains to teach the catechism in the parochial schools, as other nations do. 

I spent last Holy Week in a little village which is settling itself beside the 
high road. It was the first time that the Easter Vigil had been celebrated. 
I had many things to improvise : the Altar of Repose, the canopy, the can- 
tors, acolytes, etc. The ‘* master of ceremonies ’’? who had been recommended 
to me as being the best instructed was a poor old deaf man who answered 
« Amen ’ to everything. In spite of my instructions to the people, the whole 
congregation left the church in a body at the end of the Mass, without even 
stopping at the Altar of Repose for a moment. Only one little fairhaired child 
knelt for some time before the Eucharist as though she had understood better 
than the grownups. I asked her her age and she replied that she did not know. 
She was actually the daughter of a couple whose marriage was celebrated on 
Easter Day with all solemnity. 

It is clear that the establishment of the Kingdom of God in Paraguay 
and in America requires many prayers and sacrifices. 


Antonion Riera, S. J., Santa Rosa. 
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Salvador. 


The Fourth Catholic Education Week (27th to 30th December 1955). — 

The meeting was held at the College of the Assumption at San Salvador 
and there was a good attendance of teachers, especially religious, in charge of 
religion courses in our Catholic schools. His Grace the Archbishop of San 
Salvador presided, assisted by nearly all the heads of the Catholic schools in 
the capital and other towns in San Salvador. 

The pedagogical week had taken as its subject : Religious Formation in 
our Schools. In spite of the sometimes lively discussions, there was discern- 
able a great desire to achieve good results and to correct possible failings. 
It was agreed that the formation given in the schools was good on the natural 
and supernatural planes, but these two did not sufficiently overlap: the 
material side was not enough supernaturalized and the supernatural not 
human enough, both necessary for the formation of real Christian individuals. 

The preparation of some of the work of the meeting, such as ‘* the cha- 
racteristics of the religion course in our schools ’’ had taken the form of a 
thorough research by means of interviews in all the sections of the Federation. 
The speaker gave a regular Ciné-club lesson after the film, ‘ les Misérables ’ 
had been shown, in order to demonstrate religious and moral formation by 
means of the cinema. 

At the end of the meeting a little play was produced: ‘* What should 
I doif I were a priest ? ’’ Because of the importance of the sacerdotal problem 
in Latin America, it caused reflection and was a great success. On this occa- 
sion, the writer presented to those attending the meeting his little Catechism 
of the Catholic Priesthood, which won first prize at the Sacerdotal Congress of 
Santa Ana. This little booklet of 48 pages deals of the origin, nature and aims 
of the Catholic priesthood ; the powers of the priest, his dignity, his pastoral 
role ; conditions to become a priest and his obligations, the characteristic 
virtues of the priest, his friends and his enemies, and finally of the problem 
of living and training with an appendix on the religious life. This little cate- 
chism responds to many of the present problems of our country. 


The Subjects dealt with at the pedagogic Week and their conclusions. — The 
general problem: ‘* Religious formation in the school ’’ fanned out into 
several divisions corresponding to the broad outlines of an integral religious 
education. 


— First, the Aim of religious education: we must train true Catholics, 
possessing deep religious convictions by developing personal liberty which 
will assume Christian principles as its own. The aim is reached if we turn our 
pupils into apostles. 


— At the base of education, there is the culture of faith. What causes the 
crisis of faith among the young ? How to nourish faith by a living piety filled 
with the Bible and liturgy ? The routine of prayers in common must be sup- 
pressed, biblical stories must be made attractive, the liturgy more active, and 
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especially Holy Mass, by animating all by a personal love for Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


— The school religion course needs a serious preparation and a constant 
care to keep in touch with the progress of religious pedagogy. It is desirable 
that teachers should attend a course of catechetical pedagogy during the 
holidays with model classes ; the heads of schools should watch over the 
technique and material of religion instruction; a national catechetical 
congress should take place in 1958 so as to promote progress in this direction. 


— The sections of Catholic Action are powerful means of religious formation 
because they put active methods into practice. It is necessary to encourage 
a stable and living organization. 


— The spiritual direction of the young aims at a deepening of the spiritual 
life: a frequent source of vocations. The spiritual father, whose role is 
indispensable in a school, should speak frequently of the Evangelical Counsels, 
the Catholic Priesthood and religious life. ‘* Vocation Days ’”’ should be held 
solemnly once a month and circles on the same subject should be held. 


— Religious education through confession and communion is the most inte- 
rior and most personal, but it presupposes the formation of a sincere con- 
trition, and conscience by light shed on youth’s problems, a development 
of the spirit of sacrifice and offering in Communion. Religious superiors should 
give every facility for spiritual direction and confessions in their schools. 


— Religious and moral education by means of the cinema affords possibili- 
ties which are far from being fully exploited because teachers have not the 
requisite cinematographic culture. The means to remedy this is to make one 
responsible for the cinema and to form ciné-clubs among the pupils. Teachers 
should be given technical talks on the subject. 


— The Christianization of the moral and social milieu of our pupils will be 
achieved by collaboration and reciprocal interaction of family and school. 
The parents’ meetings and associations, newsletters to families, common 
talks, will permit the educative milieu to be improved. They will also give 
an opportunity for teachers to counteract the influence of certain films, 
books and milieux of culture and amusements pernicious to children. 


José-Maria GoNnzALEz, S. J., San Salvador. 
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ASIA 


Philippines. 


A Report on the Preparation of the Interdiocesan Catechism for 
the Philippines. — This report states briefly : 


— How the First Draft of the catechism has been prepared ; 
— Contacts and reactions ; 
— What still remains to be done. 


I. The Preparation of the Draft. —1. Brief HistoricalSketch.—In 
view of the lack of a uniform catechism text for the many Philippine dioceses, 
and on account of the ensuing confusion in catechetical work, the late Bishop 
Jurgens had called together a group of religion teachers and specialists in 
catechetics in the year 1949. 

In 1950, Bishop Jurgens received the approval of the Philippine Hierarchy 
to form a committee to work out a draft of a catechism for the Philippines. 
In the meantime his own Catechism in Pictuves, Books I and II, would serve 
as the basis of the teaching of religion in the public schools. Bishop Jurgens 
picked his committee members and the work was begun immediately. 

In January 1953, the Plenary Council of Manila officially sanctioned the 
assignment entrusted to the said committee and enjoined it to submit the 
draft within two years. 


2. Principles Underlying the Draft.— When we set out to 
undertake this heavy task, we formulated the following principles that 
should underlie the whole work : 


a. The catechism should be Christocentric ; the living personality of Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator, must dominate and permeate our whole teaching as 
‘¢ the Way, the Truth, and the Life, ’’? bringing to us God’s truth, God’s 


love, and God’s life, and leading us back to God by making us Christians, 
i. e. new Christs. 


b. The catechism must proceed from God and lead us back to Him, our 
destiny. When Christ is the Mediator, He, the Godman, is the Mediator be- 
tween God and man ; between God, Who calls us and reveals Himself to us in’a 
double way : by making Himself known to us through our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, (Creed), and by letting us share in His own life (Grace and Sacra- 
ments) ; and between man, to whom Christ, the Model, shows how to respond 


to God’s love by serving God lovingly and by striving after Christian perfec- 
tion (the Commandments). 


c. The catechism must be strongly Church-minded, for it is the Church, 
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the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, through which Christ continues to teach 
us, to govern us, and to live in each of us and in all together, and, hence, 
through which we become new Christs and go up to God. 


d. The catechism must be psychologically adapted. In its form, presen- 
tation, and contents it should be in conformity with the laws of the psycho- 
logical growth and development of those to be taught : a graded catechism, 
giving the child in each stage of its growth the proper contents and the 
correct approach to God’s truth and life. Though theologically correct, 
in its formulation it should be simple, clear, and conducive to Christian living 
by the warmth of its tone. 


e. The catechism must be socially adapted, i. e. made for the Filipino 
people of the X Xth Century. Made for the people, it should not be a compen- 
dium of theology ; made for Filipinos, it should recognize the existing religious 
and moral situation in the Philippines and adapt itself to it, as well as to the 
psychology of the Filipino people ; made for the XXth century, it should 
bring to the fore these truths and practices that mean most to the Church 
in the twentieth century in its Filipino setting. 


Il. Contacts and reactions. — Few written comments have been received 
from the members of the Hierarchy. We would have welcomed them most 
heartily, for they would have been a great help as pointers for improvement 
of the draft. The few written comments sent in mostly contain criticisms on 
individual points, usually minor, rather than on the work as a whole; 
several of these remarks were caused by errors in typewriting the text. Some 
also rest on a misunderstanding, as to the format of the draft which was 
mistaken for the actual appearance of the definite text, or the fact that the 
draft is made in English, or the inclusion of Biblical texts, omission of songs, 
etc. 

A few comments were also received from specialists in catechetics from 
abroad. They are favourable. 


III. What vemains to be done. — The draft, in its present stage, is finished 
as to the essentials, i. e. the questions-and-answers and such matter as was 
deemed necessary but not to be formulated in the question-and-answer 
form. Also the Biblical texts are included, so that religious education can be 
based on its source from the very beginning. 

Before this is approved, we can do little on the rest, 

Before the annual meeting of the Hierarchy in January 1955, we must 
also revise the wording of some questions, as suggested in the comments that 
were sent in. We will also correct the typographical errors. It will be difficult, 
however, to satisfy everyone completely, since some of the suggested changes 
are exactly contradictory to each other ; for instance, some letters requested 
to take out the Biblical texts, some suggested to have only a few, some consi- 
der these texts as they are given one of the best features of the draft. A 
clarification may be helpful here: the quotations from Holy Scripture are 
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intended only for the text for the Intermediate Grades or above, and will be 
given only in the graded text for these classes, also the questions of the lower 
grades are still in, since the greater catechism comprises the lower. 

Also the text for the ‘* Little Ritual ’’ will be presented for approval. 

After the meeting, if the draft is approved, comes another very important 
and very complicated work ; breaking up the draft into graded catechisms 
for the different grade levels. 

It is only when this is being done that we can add the other parts, as the 
introductory — usually Biblical — narration for each lesson, applications for 
Christian living, prayers related to the lesson, assignments, and illustrations. 

It will be readily understood that all these should differ according to the 
different age levels for which they are destined. You cannot give, e. g., the 
same applications for life to the children of seven or eight years as to those of 
twelve. The same goes for the assignments, narrations, illustrations, etc. 

To give an idea of the work, when the questions-and-answers for the pre- 
Communicants are taken out of the present draft and made into a catechism 
for pre-Communicants, these questions will be very few in number and could 
easily be printed on five or six pages, maybe even less. Yet the text is to be 
expanded to a booklet of fifty or even more, pages by means of illustrations, 
explanatory texts adapted to small children, etc. 

Then, there is the very important work of translation into the different 
dialects, at least the major ones for the whole catechism ; it is redommended 
that even the lesser dialects have their translations for at least the catechism 
for pre-Communicants or even the Primary children if their number is suffi- 
cient to justify printing expenses. The English edition may eventually 
remain in use only in the Intermediate Grades when teaching will be done in 
the dialects. 

At present the draft is being translated into three major dialects already : 
into Tagalog, Ilocano, and Bisaya-Panay. 

Another big work, too, is waiting once the text is approved : curricula, 
outlines, lesson plans, manuals for teachers, probably conferences to be given 
to priests and catechists on the principles of the new catechism. An enterprise 
like this is not a light task and involves the cooperation of many. 


Rev. Camilo J. Marivoet, C.I.C.M., Secretary, 


Committee for the Preparation of the 
Intevdiocesan Catechism, Manila. 
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Program: The Aim of Religious Formation — The Content of Reli- 
gious Teaching — The Great Routes : Bible and Doctri- 
ne; Liturgy and the Christian Life — Religious Psy- 
chology — Methodology — Educational Environment — 
Missionary Catechetics — Cultural Education and Reli- 
gious Formation. 


Visits and Excursions : Antwerp, Ghent-Bruges, Louvain and Brussels. 


Conditions of Admission and Informations: International Centre 
Lumen Vitae, 184, rae Washington, Brussels. 
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